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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

Mrxtsters have occupied the public eye and mind to an extent 
which perhaps they scarcely hoped. If they appear at a public 
dinner, they are received with a welcome which must be strange- 
ly unexpected in its heartiness. They stand before us at once 
as penitents and as persons of the best intentions. The public 
always patronizes penitents, and ingeniously entertains all good 
intentions ; so that Ministers at present, as in the case of Lord 
Stanley with the Fishmongers in their festive hall, are almost 
in the position of public pets. Lord Stanley delivered not an ill- 
composed article on the formation of the Indian Council; ex- 
plaining, with much truth, how Ministers had sought to fill up 
the ranks irrespectively of party policy, passing compliments on 
the dear departed Company, and promising for himself modest 
but upon the whole admirable behaviour in the future. We 
trust he will make good the tone as well as the exact expressions 
of his speech. We shall see. 

In other parts Ministers have made themselves doubly felt by 
their absences, and even their silences. At the Hertfordshire 
dinner the Marquis of Salisbury was positively emphatic when 
he came to the future, for, shaking his head like Lord Burleigh, 
he announced that he should say “nothing” ; and we doubt 
whether he ever uttered anything so impressive. Another Mi- 


nister produced a still deeper impression upon the Hertfordshire | 


gathering—Sir Edward Lytton, who stopped away. Of course 
it was remarked that Mr. Disraeli stopped away from the Buck- 
inghamshire dinner ; Sir Edward Lytton stops away from Hert- 
fordshire ; and the designs of men acting with this consistency 
must be deep! Such is the popular inference. 

Their marked reserve, coupled with certain facts which have 
gradually oozed out, have given an impulse to the “‘ quotations ” 
in the Reform Bill stock for next year; and all kinds of pro- 
jectors are beginning to operate upon the market, by bringing 
forward bills of various forms. It is becoming a serious question 
how far Ministers will be able to overcome, not only the ante- 
cedents of their own party, but the repugnances of some among 
their own colleagues; but it seems very probable that they will 


refuse to forfeit the opportunity which is before them of keeping | 


the lead in the market. Mr. Adderley, Vice-President of the 
Committee of Council for Education, has boldly declared that the 
so-called Liberals have no tenant right in the Estate of Reform— 
Mr. Adderley belonging decidedly to the flower of the neo-Con- 
servative party. 

Meanwhile the newest hoax hasexploded. The Morning Post 
announced on Saturday that Lord Derby had called Lord John 
Russell to his aid, and made the statement in terms which conjur- 
ed up the picture of Lord John moving the Ministerial Bill! The 
Daily News gives this report a flat contradiction, and retaliates for 
the outrage on Lord John with a tirade on Lord Palmerston ; a 
performance of the fight between the Liberal lion and tiger 
highly edifying to the Conservative wolf ! 





_ With the opening month a crisis of some importance is pend- 

ing for Prussia. All hopes of King Frederick William the 

Fourth’s recovery appear to have been abandoned. The Court 
(Wirn Montuiy Supplement. ] 
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has at last become totally unable to conceal the fact that he is 
imbecile, and that his imbecility is rapidly growing into confirm- 
ed insanity. There is, therefore, the necessity for some step ; 
the more so since the Prince of Prussia, who has acted as deputy 
for the King in the performance of various royal-ministerial 
duties, declines to accept a renewal of this office. It is out of 
the question to entrust it to any other person ; there is, therefore, 
a necessity either for a Regency, or for abdication. There has 
evidently been a wish in Prussia that the King should abdicate ; 
but while he has resolutely declined to do so, it seems probable 
that the day for his joining in such a measure has past,—that he 
is in fact no longer capable of knowing what he is at, and there- 
fore if he were removed from the throne now it would be, not ab- 
dication, but dethronement. The court party still desired to 
keep round him, for substantial reasons, a certain investiture of 
royal authority ; and it was proposed that the Prince of Prussia, 
though no longer accepting a renewed deputyship, should become 
*‘eo-Regent” with the Queen. The Prince has declined that 
plan also; and the Cabinet of Ministers has been compelled to 
fall back upon the more regular expedient of a Regency pure and 
simple. 

But still a formidable difficulty is kept alive by the obstinacy 
of the Court, aided by the King’s Consort. The revenues of the 
Crown in Prussia have even to this day been derived from what 
may be called the private property of the Crown, which is said 
to yield one million and a half annually, and is under the abso- 
lute control of the Sovereign in person. This the persons imme- 
diately around King Frederick William loyally propose to keep 
for him, leaving to the Regent, the vice Sovereign, the hand- 
some allowance of 30,000/. a year, besides his military salaries 
and his personally acquired property! The Prince appears to 
demand a sufficient allowance for his royal position from the 
Crown property, and it seems to be still a question how far the 
powers of the State, independent of the King, can enforce the 
Prince’s just, reasonable, and needful claim, Some suppose that 
| the Parliament will not be called upon to interfere in ratifying 
the Regency. But should the Court party drive Prince William 
too far, he may surprise the sycophants of the palace by falling 
back upon constitutional courses, rallying the Chambers,—not 
unwilling to support him,—and make the difficulty created by 
the Court the opportunity for settling the Crown revenues of 
Prussia upon a more constitutional basis. We are, however, an- 
ticipating what may happen ; the stage at which we have at pre- 
sent arrived is this: that the Ministers, with the acquiescence of 
the Court, have determined to make Prinee William the Regent, 
and that this last difficulty is still in the agonies of a negotia- 
tion, firm on one side, obstinate on the other—fearless on the 
part of the Prince, reckless on the other side. For if the Prince 
has nothing to lose by adhesion to sound policy, the Camarilla 
wishes to keep everything, and has nothing to gain by an appeal 
to public opinion. 











The summary of the Paris convention for the reorganization of 
| the Danubian Principalities has been published, and it brings to 
| view a newly created State of a very remarkable kind. The 
provinces, ‘‘re-united,” are placed, sereral/y, each under the 
management of a Hospodar with an elective assembly, jointly 
| under the management of a Central Commission composed of six- 
' teen persons—four elected by each Hospodar, four by each As- 
sembly. The elective franchise is tested by a high standard of 
| 





property. The defence of the federated State, or federated 
| States—we hardly know which Metternich would have called it 
or them—appears to be invariably placed in the hands of the 
| trustee least likely to vindicate the right. The immunities of 
| the Principalities are placed in the hands of the Suzerain, the 
| Porte—precisely the Power that might encroach ; the local insti- 
tutions are placed in the hands of the Central Commission—the 
| yery power through whom any ambitious Hospodar or party 
| would seek to override local institutions. It was said sometime 
| since that although France had sided against England on the 
subject of union, the Emperor had yielded at the Osborn meeting ; 
but with this treaty before us, we discover that it is Russia who 
is victorious, the Rouman party which is satisfied, England de- 


feated. The federated state is endowed with a new flag specially 
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designed by the Conference at Paris, and on it in lieu of the, 
quondam crescent, there is a stripe of blue; the import of which 
the Plenipotentiaries are said firmly to have abstained from ex- 
plaining. It is said also that they abstained from settling 
another point. The Hospodar is to be elected by his own sub- 
jects; but his investiture is reserved to the Sultan. Will the 
Sultan be bound to invest? Or will he have the option of re- 
fusal ? The Plenipotentiaries say nothing. They have de- 
liberately left the question undetermined ; a question, be it re- 
membered, precisely similar to those disputes on investiture 
which occasioned so much war and bloodshed in Europe during 
the middle ages. Thus diplomacy is doing its work. 





Another federation is proposed to our Foreign Office, —that of 
the British Provinces in North America. Three Canadian officials, 
headed by Mr. Cartier, the Premier, have come over as a deputa- 
tion to consult our Government on that topic, and also, if possi- | 
ble, to obtain a guarantee for a railway plan which would place 
the whole of the British provinces within the scope of a railway 
journey. The provinces have already contributed largely to the 
same end,—many millions sterling, and millions of acres of land ; 
and there are strong grounds for the present claim; while it is 
supposed that the plan of federation has already been regarded 
here as a good method of overruling the jealousies of individual 
colonists. No doubt the Cartier Macdonald party also regard it 
as a good mode of recovering their own position with renewed 
ascendancy, 





The Indian officials continue to report progress in the repres- 
sion of the mutiny, though we are still without information as 
to the recovery of something like a loyal, or at least an acqui- 
escent feeling towards the British among the natives at large. 
Two or three occurrences illustrate the indeterminate state of 
affairs. An eminent Hindoo, Dukhena Runjun Mookerja, pub- 
lishes a letter intended to show that the disturbances have had 
no religious origin, and that the cruelties which have been prac- 
tised are diametrically opposed to the spirit of the Brahminical 
tenets. He denies that the Hindoos regard with any disfayour 
the presence of Christian missionaries, whom he depicts as having 
attracted the affection and confidence of the people, both by the 
purity of their lives, and by their readiness to console and to ad- 
vise ‘ whether the ailment be of body or of mind.” They are also 
looked to as the dispensers of improved education, and they act as 
useful intermediaries between a despotic government and an un- 
represented people. Dukhena Mookerja is not, however, of opin- 
ion that India will be included in Christendom, though he ad- 
mits the possibility of some such change being effected ‘‘ centuries 
hénce,.” He terminates his letter by the reflection that, “there 
are very few, even among the Brahmins, who comprehend their 
ancient faith.” Be the origin of the mutiny what it may, the 
paroxysm has not yet been put down,—witness the fresh revolt 
of two regiments at Mooltan. And together with the news of 
that revolt we have the announcement that arms have been re- | 
stored to three regiments of the disbanded Bengal Army! | 
And this step is taken while Sir John Lawrence, Colonel Ed- 
wardes and Colonel Chamberlayne, are considering the reorgani- | 
zation of the Bengal Army ; and a Horse Guards commission is 
performing the same duty at home. Lord Stanley avows the | 
deep sense of responsibility under which he labours at having | 
to restore peace to an empire, and to reorganize the Bengal Army. 
Certainly the prime thing needed for the official rulers of India 
is to codrdinate their own ideas. 








So far as we can judge from the look of the thing on paper, 
Lord Elgin deserves at least the G.C.B. which has been given to 
him in acknowledgment of the Chinese treaty; for we have this 
week a summary of the document, the text itself being delayed 
in conformity with the usage until the complete ratification 
which renders the treaty law. Should we find ourselves in pos- 
session of the means for enforcing the stipulations of the treaty, 
whether with a Chinese coperation or without it, we shall enjoy 
a very well secured access to the territories and trade of the Chi- | 
nese empire,—with a permanent ambassador at Pekin,—a Con- 
sul in every open port,—the right of British subjects criminally | 
accused to be tried by their orn law,—settled regulations with | 
trade, customs duties, local dues, weights, measures,—the right 
to hold land, and to employ boats or servants without official 
interference,—and the right to travel over the whole country 
under a British passport. Similar rights, it is to be presumed, 
will be accorded to any other nations who seck the same privi- 
leges. By degrees, therefore, the Central Flowery land is likely 
to be a field freely traversed by the most stirring races of the 
world; and it is to be hoped the Central Flowery people will | 
learn to accommodate themselves to such a result. 


_ The State of the revenue for the year and quarter is suffi- 
ciently expressed in the grand totals: there is an abstraction on 


the year of 8,000,000/., with a corresponding abstraction on the 
quarter, through reduction of taxes ; but allowing for that reduc. 
tion, there is an increase, through increased trade and consump- 
tion, of 2,000,000/. on the year, and 1,880,000/. on the quarter, 

While the Bank of England still hesitates to adopt the inevita- 
ble reduction of discount to 24 °per cent, the public is under such 
a pressure of accumulated money, that it seems indisposed to 
| follow the old habit of waiting for the Bank initiative, and has 
| evinced what is now a novel activity in purchasing and inyest. 
|ing. There are several reasons for this tendency. The Bears 
| must be under very slight hope of seriously influencing the 
| market for some time; and those who desire to buy, probably 
| think that they had better do so before prices advance still higher, 
Trading men are even complaining that money is “ so cheap,” 
Those who have it accumulated on hand dislike to see it idle; 
those who thought of restricting their purchases to Consols and 
land discover that at the present prices the returns per cent bear 
no proportion to any intelligent well considered commercial enter- 
prise. People are beginning to think that trade is not such a 
very bad thing after all. There are various enterprises about the 
world quite certain to return a profit for somebody. There are 
connecting projects, for example, in the railway systems of Cana- 
da, and even of the United States, which merit every confidence, 
The Atlantic Cable itself, much as it has been abused since the 
jubilee, is likely to be resumed again with increased confidence. No 
doubt this favourable turn has been in some degree promoted by 
the moral effect produced upon the market through the activities 
of the great capitalists, and a congress of Rothschilds has attract- 
ed much attention. With such treasures accumulated in every 
part of the continent, it is obvious that if a coup d'état on a great 
scale were in preparation, at this particular moment it could be 
done very cheaply. 





Che Alrtropalis. 
LORD STANLEY ON INDIAN POLICY. 


The custom of entertaining Ministers at City banquets is useful to 
them. It enables them to speak their minds if they are disposed to do 
so; a feat they decline attempting at present. Lord Stanley affords an 
exception; but then his speech is on a safe and foreign topic. Together 
with several members of the Indian council, he was entertained at dinner 
by the Fishmonger’s Company, the Prime Warden, Mr. T. Boddington 
occupying the chair, and giving the cue to the speakers by his remarks, 
Thus he proposed “the health of Lord Stanley and the members of the 
Council for India,” and Lord Stanley replied. ‘ After compliments” Lord 
Stanley plunged ‘x medias res, He said that the Government did not 
regard the transfer of the Government of India from the Company to the 
Crown as a “penal proceeding,” but as a natural change, the necessary 
result of the lapse of time and the progress of events. He hoped it would 
lead to the benefit of India, and the larger introduction of European 
energy, enterprise and thought into that country. Then he expressed 
his fears— 

* But I cannot conceal from myself, and I cannot conceal from you, that 
if that change of government has increased the opportunities possessed by 
the Government of this country, it has also augmented in a similar degree 
the responsibility which lies upon us. We have to guard against a double 
danger. We have to protect India from the fluctuations of Parliamentary 
polities, and we have to protect England from the more indirect and remote 
but perhaps not less real risk which may arise from the connexion of its 
executive with an executive which is necessarily despotic. I believe, and I 
rejoice to believe, that the insurrection of the last fifteen months is gra- 
dually dying out, and so also the exasperation of feeling which prevailed in 
this country against the natives of India, and which, under all the circum- 
stances, we can hardly regard with astonishment, though we may look at 
it with regret. I believe I may say, that that exasperation is dying 
out with the cause to which it owed its origin, and that at no distant time 
we shall be, if it is not so already, in a better and more habitual frame of 
mind; but we ought to remember that it is not from ill-will or ill-feeling 
on our part, but from uninformed or misdirected efforts for doing good, that 
the influence of our government in India is exposed to danger. We regard, 
and undoubtedly we ought to regard, the natives of India as persons towards 
whom it is our duty to havea good will, and for whom it is our duty to la- 
bour. But thatis not enough. It is not enough that we should regard them 
as objects on which our benevolence may be exercised—as persons as to 
whom it is in our power to make important changes for good. We must 
look at them also as being men with whom, and not against whom, we have 
to work—men with feelings of theirown—men, though politically subject to 
us, with a sense of their own rights, and with a respect for their own inde- 
pendence—men who are apt to be all the more tenacious of their intellectual 








| independence and national customs because of the political subjection in which 


they are held. (Checrs.) Undoubtedly the position of a conquering and govern- 
ing race confers many advantages as regards the influence which may be exer+ 


| cised over a conquered people ; but that position has also its disadvantages, for 
| the position of a conquering race is one which almost ——r tends to 


produce a certain sense of superiority, a certain arrogance, if that be not too 
harsh a word to use, a certain disregard towards feelings, in which, not bein 


or in similar circumstances, it is utterly impossible for us to share ; an 


do not hesitate to say that, unless we modify and keep within proper 
bounds that feeling of national superiority—unless we remember carefully, 
and even jealously respect, the very prejudices of those whom we have to 
rule ; above all things, if we attempt to introduce the force and influence of 
Government into that which ought to be a matter of private conviction be- 
tween man and his own conscience,—if we do this, or even if we are sus- 
peru upon plausible grounds of attempting or desiring to do it, we shall 
1ave our efforts at improvement thrown back in our face as insults, and shall 
end in doing more harm than good. (Chcers.) I am sure that in this hall 
there is no need for such words of warning and caution as I have uttered, 
but out of this room there may be some quarters where they will not be alto- 
gether superfluous.”” . ; 

He expressed confidence in his Council—a Council competent to give 
advice as good and honest as was ever afforded to an English Minister. 
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Mr. Mangles, on his side, bore testimony to the knowledge, ability, and | 
assiduity displayed by Lord Stanley. 

The other noticeable incident in the proceedings was the speech of 
Count Montebello. The Prime Warden explained that he is the son of | 
Marshal Lannes, and the brother of the Duke of Montebello, now French 
Minister at St. Petersburg, and that the brothers have taken wives from 
among the daughters of England. Count Montebello, speaking in 
French, highly eulogized the Anglo-French alliance. If the two coun- 
tries differ sometimes, we must console ourselves with the reflection that | 
the same thing happens between the best friends. ‘The essential point 
is that they should not quarrel. He instanced the China treaty as a 
specimen of the prodigics the two peoples united can effect. 


The annual ceremony of choosing a Lord Mayor was performed in the 
Guildhall on Wednesday. There, after the corporation had been to 
church, a Common Hall was held to go through the forms, and the 
livery were exhorted to do their duty fearlessly. They did this by 
taking the two names at the head of the list of candidates, therein pro- 
eeeding upon routine. The names were those of Alderman Wire, and 
Alderman Carter, and the Court of Aldermen, following the steps of the 
Livery, selected the gentleman whose name was at the head of the list. 
Thus Alderman Wire became Lord Mayor elect. 

In the evening Lord Mayor Carden entertained a large company to 
meet the Mayor of Melbourne, 

The new Sheriffs, Alderman Hale and Mr. Deputy Conder, were sworn 
into office on Tuesday ; Alderman Lawrence and Alderman Allen sur- 
rendering their gowns and chains to the keeping of the new officers. 

The new Sheriffs went in procession on Thursday to Westminster, 
there to be presented to the Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer, and 
to assist at the formal and antique ceremonics of counting nails and 
chopping bits of wood. 


The City Commissioners of Sewers, acting on a report from their Me- 
dical Officer of Health, have directed their Improvement Committee to 
ascertain “‘ whether any plan or plans should be tried to ventilate the 
sewers, and prevent the escape of noxious gases into the atmosphere ; 
and to report thereon to this Commission, with the estimated cost of the 


same.” One of the plans submitted is that recommended by Dr. Sten- 
house. Death arises from the escape of noxious gases pouring from the 
sewers. The remedy proposed is the extension of a discovery made by 


Dr. Stenhouse, who ascertained by experiment the great power of char- 
coal in preventing animal decomposition, and purifying a vitiated atmo- 
spher by absorbing rapidly putrid gases. Dr. Letheby says that Dr, 
Stenhouse’s principle of ventilation by means of charcoal has been tried 
successfully, both at the justice-room at Guildhall, and the justice-room 
at the Mansionhouse, and that he has himself applied a box containing 
thirty-six cubic inches of charcoal to the mouth of a cesspool, and found 
that it operated successfully and without loss of power for three months 
continuously, the gas escsping from the cesspool being as effectually 
deodorized as at first. All, then, that the Commissioners have to do, ac- 
cording to Dr. Letheby, is to place a small pan of charcoal in the air- 
passages between the sewers and the atmosphere, and the purification of 
the air will be complete. 


There are now four bishops having secs in New Zealand. Dr. Selwyn 
is Bishop of New Zealand and Metropolitan. The Reverend J. C. 
Harper is bishop of Christchurch, the Venerable Archdeacon Abraham 
is Bishop of Wellington, and the Reverend Edmund Hobhouse is 
3ishop of Nelson. The two last named prelates were consecrated on 
Wednesday at Lambeth Church, the Archbishop, and the Bishops of 
Oxford, London, and Lichfield taking part in the ceremony. 


Another ease of fortune-telling bas come to light before the Worship 
Jeanette Meyers, a servant at Hackney, importuned by 
Anne Williams, took her into the kitchen of her master’s house to hear told 
a fortune worth telling. The woman won the girl’s confidence in an adroit 
manner. She asked her where she came from, and Meyers said, ‘* from 
Poole,” and she said, “la, how singular! why, I was married there.”’ 
This made them acquainted directly. Meyers, holding a bottle of * dragon’s 
blood,”” was told she was born to be lucky, and then a drop of the said 
blood was spilt upon the fire. Now came the grand part of Williams's 
scheme. She said, thus spoke the ingenuous Meyers, * the next thing to 
be done was to get together a sovereign’s worth of clothes, as near as possi- 
ble, and wrap them up intoa bundle, either in paper or an old rag,—the 
heavier the bundle was the better,—and that she must take it in the church- 
yard, throw some grave mould over it, and bless it; and that 1 must watch 

er into the churchyard, where she sat for hours reading and studying every 
night, and that I should then see her come back with the bundle. I ac- 
cordingly went upstairs, picked out two of my dresses, a shawl, and two pairs 
of boots, which I thought must be worth more than a pound, and after wrap- 





ping them up in a table cloth I handed them to her to take to the church- | 


yard; but on ranning upstairs and looking out of the window, I saw her 
turning away from West Hackney Chureh, instead of going to it, which 
surprised me, but she looked up and saw me, I think, and then she turned 
towards the church. I watched after her, but she did not go into the 
churchyard, or I must have seen her ; but somehow she disappeared all of a 
sudden, and I then became frightened that I should not get my things back. 
I therefore ran out of the house as fast as I could, and asked some people I 
met if they had seen a woman go by with a bundle, and one man advised 
me to go to the Kingsland Police Station, and tell the police immediately, 
I accordingly went to the station and told the gentleman there, and after I 
had got home some time the police came, and told ine they had got the wo- 
man in custody, and that I must go there.” Mr. Hammill remanded the 
woman, as there are other cases against her. 

A shocking instance of paternal cruelty eame under the notice of the Lord 
Mayor. A young girl tried to drown herself by leaping from London Bridge. 
She struck the buttress and dislocated her hip. Brought into court, sup- 
ported by her sister, and asked why she tried to kill herself, she said the 
conduct of her father had led to it. 
that this futher, one Johnstone, a tradesman in Gracechureh Street, had re- 
fused to maintain his children, and had recommended the girls to resort to 
the streets. 
girl. She is to be made chargeable to the parish, and the law enforced 
against the father. 

A case occurred last week, and came under the notice of the Coroner on 
Saturday, which has attracted much attention. Mrs. Moodie, the wife of a 





publican, went to church on the 21st, and after she returned went out for a | 
Twelve o'clock arrived, and her alarmed husband went out to seek | 


walk, 
her. He heard that a woman, found insensible in the streets, had been 
taken to the stationhouse; he went there and found that the woman was 


Inquiries were made, and it appeared 


The Lord Mayor, shocked by the barbarity, dismissed the poor | 


his wife, and that she was confined on a charge of being drunk and inca- 
pable of taking care of herself. He asked to see her, and was refused. The 
next morning Mrs. Moodie was taken to the Royal Free Hospital, and there 
she died. She was not drunk, but had been seized with a fit of apoplexy 
when found. It appears that a policeman found her about ten o'clock. 
She was then going — and she Rad strength enough eft to give him her 
address. The house was close by, but he took her to the stationhouse and 
locked her up, with the fatal result we have stated. 


a’ 


Mr. Gerard B. Smith, proprietor of the Pimlico Wheel Works, has com- 
mitted suicide by placing himself across the rails near Wandsworth, when 
a train was at hand. The verdict of a Jury was ** Temporary Insanity ha 


Proaviurial, 
PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

The silence of Ministers, when everybody else is speechmaking, is a 
subject of remark. There have been of late meetings of many kinds, as 
our report will show, but Ministers have contrived to keep aloof and hold 
their peace. 

The Herts Agricultural Association met at Hertford on Wednesday, 
The Marquis of Salisbury presided. Sir Edward Lytton sent half a 
buck, and a statement that he would try to be present, but feared “‘ offi- 
cial business” would prevent him ; and it did prevent him, for he stayed 
away. Mr. Puller, one of the Members for the county, touched in his 
speech close upon the forbidden ground of polities. 

* Looking back at the programme of the last session of Parliament, that 
subject which holds the most prominent place is unquestionably Parlia- 
mentary reform (** Hear!" and @ laugh.) Now it may be thought that 
that is a subject that it is impossible to touch upon without exciting feelings 
of party hostility and difference. And so it would have been two or three 
years ago, but we have changed ail that. And I believe I may say now 
without the risk of contradiction, or of raising the slightest opposition here 
or elsewhere, that we are all reformers. On all sides I believe I may say 
there is now the best feeling on the subject. Mr. Henley, the President of 
the Board of Trade, at a late agricultural meeting in Oxfordshire 
country to understand that her Majesty’s Government were 
framing a measure of Parliamentary reform that was to please all parties, 
(** Hear, hear!” and loud laughter.) Now, for myself, I should be disposed 
to say that I consider that a very satisfactory announeement—because, 
if all parties are to be ised, youand I—Whig, Radical, and Tory— 
will all be satistied nothing to complain of. But if, as is just 
possible, her Majesty's Government should not, r all, succeed in their 








oceu 












attempt to pl use all parties, then her Majesty’s opy ion may fir d some 
gratification even in their failure; as it will afford them the opportunity 
of again trying their hands (Cheers.) 

The Marquis of Salisbury took all this very quietly. All he should 


say about the future was that Mr. Puller h 1d rather misunderstood Mr, 
llenley when he supposed that Mr. Henley promised on the part of the 
Government a reform bill that should satisfy all parties. (** Hear, hear!” 
and alaugh.) They had better not talk about politics at agricultural 
meetings. 

In South Staffordshire the Agricultural Society held its annual field 
day at Lichtield. The chief speakers were Lord Sandon and Lord Tal- 
bot and Shrewsbury, who dilated on the Cherbourg question, and Mr, 
Addk rley who entered on q tite a different field. Lord Sandon is of 


opinion that our safety lies in a large Channel fleet, and no monstrous 
army. Lord Shrewsbury, himself a sailor, is the advocate of a 
just, manly, and adequate expenditure. There is no need to be alarmed 
about Cherbourg. Ile had told the House of Commons so, Let the 


, 


only to take care and not be 
ame a Member of the Go- 


Channel flect be increased. We hay 
Mr. A ld rl y spoke, a3 I 


caught napping. 





vernment, in enigmas, 

There is one crop which he was told wa quit ecrtain to appear in the 
course of the next session. It is generally said that we may confidently 
look for it, whatever be the soil, whatever be the weather, whatever be the 
nature of the atmosphere, whoever be the administrative cultivators. The 


ce of Reform. He had nothing whatever to say 
respecting it, exec} as it isa very important crop he hoped its treat- 
ment would fall into safe and good hands, and if it did he cared not whose 
hands they were. It was introduced into this country some thirty years 
ago by very distinguished ecultivators—and he was not sure if he did not 
right hand—it was introduced with every possible 


s by 


crop usually g 


sve one of them on hi 


stimulant, and its culture carried to su 1 extent that the whole soil had 
become impregnated with it, and calm as wes the weather, free as the at- 
mosphere was from convulsions of any kind, and although there were no 
stimulants of any kind, they were told thet they might confidently expect 


the reeurrence of this crop. (Loud laught One thing he 
that 


rand applause.) 
objected to was that any old cultivators of that crop should congider t 


they had acquired any ten int-right in it at all, or th it they should be ‘. 
prised that, in the passage of time, or in the succession of events, other 
cultivators had to deal with that crop; that they should consider that they 
had in any way a monopoly in any principles they had once promoted, or 





that they should consider that they had any right to bind down any other 
cultivators, whatever might be tle progress of science, or whatever the 
change of circumstances, to adhere to th pract of the past century. He 
should conceive that no party could on » P ihle ground tablish a claim 
for a fixity of tenure in that crop. Ue begged their pardon for maki 
such an unusual numb { ’ ; 1 a strictly icultural sub, 
(Continued “chlor. 

Mr. Ifuti, the borough Member was present at a dinner given by the 
Mayor of G head last week; his health was drunk as a matter of 
course, and as a matter of course he made a speech. As he was suffering 
from a cold he med inclined to shirk the task, remarking that he 
was not in a condition to be very entertaining but being pressed 





he went on, as a public dina is not ed “to have gone off ac- 
cording to the laws of nature unless it npanied by a little con- 
versation on public affai Mr. Hut th touched lightly upon 
things in general glancing gracefully from topic to topic. Thus; of t! 





tion he said — 
it is true, we have at Administration. The Tory party 
but they are treading so evenly the pathway of their predeces- 


new administi 
** At home, 
is in power ; 


sors that they suggest few subjects for criticism or remark. To be sure 
they have a little moditied their notions; they are now the friends of freee 


trade, of religious equality, and of progress; they are now the pledged pro- 
jectors of organic reform, Vell, I h pe these successors of Lord Eldon 
will not include in their Reform Bill all the points of Feargus O'Connor's 
charter, because I have considerable objection to some of them, (Laugh- 
ter.) But, as far as they have yet gone, I do not find in the conduct of the 
present Ministers much occasion for criticism or complaint.” 
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Mr. Hutt did not go to Cherbourg; chiefly for personal reasons; but 

said he “‘ I will not conceal from you that I did not regard with perfect 
complacency the object of that expedition. The parade by France of a vast 
naval force and of immense resources of naval warfare, almost within sight 
of our own shores, was not, it seemed to me, the circumstances of the two 
countries considered, a very well-chosen entertainment to set before the 
Queen of England (Cheers); and I think vou will have shared my regret 
that our admirable Sovereign should have been constrained, by any argu- 
ments of political expediency, to be an actor or spectator in such a scene.” 
een | Yet no doubt the Emperor of the French thought it would be a 
means of smoothing down unreagonable asperities. The visit to Cherbourg 
had called attention to the war-like preparations in France; and had filled 
some with dismay. Mr. Hutt deprecated blind exaggerations ; but he ad- 
mitted that “‘ it would be the height of folly, it would be a perfect abdica- 
tion of reason in us, to act as if we had any patent of superiority in war, 
either by land or sea, over other nations, except in those prudent prepara- 
tions and in that science and discipline on which all warlike superiority 
must ultimately depend. At the same time I do not admire panic fears ; 
and I do not believe in the ambitious projects so freely attributed to our 
ally the Emperor of the French. I am convinced, on the contrary, that 
when he told the pople of Bourdeaux, /’ Empire c'est la Paix, he announced 
the settled policy of his firm and sagacious mind ; and I don’t think he is 
the man to be driven from that policy of peace because certain parties in 
France hostile to his power—Socialists, Orleaniste, and Legitimists—are al- 
=e labouring to involve him in war, and especially in war with England, 
What would the Emperor of the French gain by war? If his forces 
suffered a reverse it would be the ruin of his fortunes. If they were vic- 
torious, do you suppose it would be for his interest to divide with their suc- 
cessful ler the and the confidence of the French people ? 
From every calculation, therefore, of self-interest, as well as from every 
consideration of an enlightened and generous policy, I believe that the 
_—, of the French will hold firmly to the British alliance.” (Loud 
cheers. 
At Croydon, Mr. Alcock, speaking to the Members of the East Surrey 
Agricultural Association, eschewed home politics, except in the matter 
of church-rates—which he desires to see “adjusted” in a spirit of con- 
ciliation—and dwelt on the favourable treaty with China. 

He trusted, and he thought it not unlikely with a man of the original 
ideas of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, that advantage would be 
taken of the altered state of our relations with China to reduce the duty on 
tea, so as to extend our commerce, and to render an article which has now 
almost become one ofthe necessaries of life more accessible to the humbler 
classes of society. At the present moment tea is more heavily taxed than 
almost any other article of general consumption. ‘The duty is no less than 
1s. 9d. a pound, though the price of tea itself in bond is only 1s. 4d. a 

und; consequently, a duty of about 140 per cent is levied, val the result 
1s that the consumption of tea is much more limited than its importance 
as an article of gencral consumption requires. If the duty were reduced to 
one-fourth of its wy amount he believed the consumption would in- 
crease so enormously that in a very short time the Exchequer would lose 
nothing whatever by the reduction. 

Speaking to the squires and farmers of the vale of Evesham, Mr. 
Foley, a county Member, but never a protectionist, said that, considering 
the uncertainties of commerce, he believed to hold or occupy land is 
“ the best investment” a man can have for his capital. 

A large purchase of land has lately been made in that neighbourhood by a 
distinguished foreigner,—the Duc d’Aumale. The Due has also entered 
kindly into the objects of the Vale of Evesham Agricultural Society, by 
offering a premium for the encouragement of the growth of mangold- 
wurtzel. 

The Northamptonshire Agricultural Association held its show at Tow- 
eester on Thursday. General Cartwright and Mr. Knightley M.P. were 
the chief orators, but the rule of excluding politics being observed, no- 
thing was said of general interest. 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 

The proceedings of the Association have been brought to an end this 
week by excursion trips in the neighbourhood of the place of mect- 
ing. The members visited Harrowgate, Ripon, Studeley Park, Fountains 
Abbey, Saltaire, Low Moor, and other places of historical and manufac- 
turing interest. 

There have been the usual evening parties for conversation and scien- 
tific amusement; the first was crowded, the second was well attended, 
but the rooms in the Town Hall were not inconveniently full. On the 
whole the visit of the savans has made Lecds very gay; and the meeting 
appears to have been in every sense successful. At the meeting of the 
committee on Monday a series of resolutions were agreed to pointing out 
that it would be desirable to take magnetic observations at Vancouver's 
Island, Newfoundland, the Falkland Isles, and Pekin, and proposing 
that the Government should be asked to establish observatories at these 
places. At the final meeting on Wednesday grants of money for scien- 
tific purposes were made. The number of members associated with the 
Leeds meeting was reported to be 1564. 

The meetings in the sections have yielded a good crop of ‘“ papers,”’ 
but a larger proportion than usual are on questions of speculative science, 
and a less proportion on subjects of gencral readable interest. Abstracts 
of some of them, however, may not be found unacceptable. 

One of the most important of these is a paper communicated to the 
Statistical Section by Mr. Newmarch “ on the Recent History of the 
Crédit Mobilier.” 

Ir 1855, at Cheltenham, he stated to the section his conviction that, not- 
withstanding the apparent great success of this extraordinary association in 
Paris, there were many fundamental and grave errors connected with the 
whole system on which it was founded, and that no long time could elapse 
before scrious mischief might be apprehended. And there were good reasons 
now for believing that that statement was well founded. After a minute 
analysis of the prospects held forth by the promoters of the association, 
when it was founded in 1852, Mr. Newmarch said that it started with a 
Seep eee of 2,400,000/., in addition to which, more than four millions 

iad been obtained in the way of deposits, so that what might be called the 
available capital was about six millions. This was down to the end of 1855, 
and they had then invested four millions in French funds, shares, &ec. ; and 
1,300,000/. were in bonds of various kinds, and about two millions were 
being employed in trade. So long as there was an almost continuous rise in 
the French funds, nothing could be apparently more prosperous or free from 
hazard than this most extraordinary undertaking, At the close of 1855, a 
profit was shown, and a dividend made, of something like 50 per cent upon 
the paid-up capital ; but at the close of 1856 the profit announced was barely 
more than half of that in 1855, while 1857 showed barely more than one- 
third that of 1856. Indeed, during the last two years, the experience of the 
socicty had confirmed the opinion of its carly critics very much more than it 





had the hopes of its promoters. In the last two reports it had been admitted 
in fact, slthough not very clearly, that all the railway, gas, and omnibug 
¢ompanies, the lines of postal communication, the steam-packets, the obli- 
gations in Switzerland, Spain, Austria, and Russia—that all these thin 
with which the Company had become involved, in carrying out its objects, had 
not resulted so profitably as had been expected. The report at the close of 
1856 caused the bor. shares that had been at 70/. or 80/. to fall to somethin 
like 30/. ; and they had risen but very little since then. The report for 185 
was very long, and contained much fine writing ; but the fact was that no divi. 
dend was dee At the meeting in April there was an admission that a ba- 
lance in favour of the society—which the report attempted to prove existed 
in December, assuming a certain mode of valuation—had then been swept 
away. Indeed, in Paris, the question had been and was being again rai 
whether it was possible for the society to continue to exist separately, or 
whether it must not somehow be placed in conjunction with the Bank 
France, upon which it had so largely depended from the first? A few 
figures would show the result of the society's operations. In 1855, the pro- 
fits on stocks, shares, and bonds—which appeared to mean the profits fom 
buying on the one hand and selling on the other—was set down at 
1,040,000/.; 1856, 457,0007.; 1857, 180,000/. Profits on commissions— 
1855, 57,000/. ; 1856, about the same; 1857, only 28,0007. Profits on “con. 
tinuation ’’—1855, 55,000/.; 1856, 171,0007. ; 1857, 28,0007. Interest on 
investments (all the railway and other companies it might be presumed) wag 
set down at 121,000/. in 1855; but no item appeared under that head for 
either of the last two years. One could not but be struck with the extraor- 
dinary state of things that could allow of the existence for even six years of 
so anomalous an institution—one almost entirely at variance with all that 
had been hitherto recognised as sound principle—which professed to have 
made a new discovery as to the effecting the greatest results by means of 
credit upon the vastest scale—but which was, in fact, a monstrous stock- 
jobbing concern, and nothing more. If there had been issued, as at first 
proposed, twenty-four millions sterling of inconvertible paper, the mis- 
chievous effects would be incalculable. The society claimed at its origin that 
it must be unaffected by political council or social crisis; yet, supported ag 
it was by many persons who, for some reason, were supposed to be great au- 
thorities in finance, and supported also by all the force of the Government, 
the institution is crumbling away, until one is forced to believe that it is 
in the last stages of its existence. It might be asked how he accounted for 
the fact that during these six years the French finances generally seemed 
to have been conducted with ease and success, despite constant large 
expenditure, much of which was wholly unprofitable, and much yield. 
ing only an inadequate return? There is reason to believe that du- 
ring the six years, on railways alone, there had been actually ex- 
pended in France nearly thirty millions sterling a year—an amount not 
far short of what led to our salboay difficulties. There has also been tho 
tussian war, a failure of the silk crop, and two partial failures of the 
harvest. How, then, had all this expenditure been kept - rd He believed 
that the Crédit Mobilier had been a positive source of mischief, rather than 
it had in any way helped towards these wonderful results. Here was the 
real cause. The official returns showed that since 1845 the balance of trade 
had been very much more than 100 millions sterling in favour of France; 
the demand for French goods having come from the United States and 
Australia, through the gold discoveries. Our own Board of Trade reports 
shew that during the first half of this year, the declared value of our im- 
ports from France was more than seven millions sterling; while the de- 
clared value of our exports to that country was not more than two millions. 
We have paid the five millions in gold received from Australia and the 
United States. This result is as remarkable, as to his mind it is clear and 
simple; and it is another illustration of the profound and extensive changes 
that are being produced upon the whole of the commercial countries by the 
gold discoveries. The Crédit Mobilier is a striking exemplitication of the 
entire powerlessness, except for great mischief, of any institution that aims 
at great results by any but the most honest and straightforward means. It 


| started with the boast of doing the greatest things by some new device 








which should relieve men from the obligation of understanding their own 
affairs—some contrivance greatly to dispense with labour—something to 
aceomplish something, by means which nobody could clearly understand. 
Its experience is like the experience of all previous similar or analogous st- 
tempts; and tous it should read the same lesson that a nation can only in- 
crease its material wealth by relying entirely upon the industry and intelli- 
gence of its citizens. 

In reply to questions put during a short discussion, Mr. Newmarch said 
he had no doubt the profit claimed to have been made in 1855 was really 
made, for there was a considerable rise in all kinds of securities, which was 
precisely the most favourable state of things for the association; but 
whether the twenty-four millions of paid-up capital was still intact, must 
depend entirely upon the mode of valuation of the concerns, bonds, &c., 
held. Hitherto the Directors had been the valuers. 

In the same section Mr. Edward Baines read a paper on the Woollen 
Trade, Mr. 8. Brown one on Railway Finance, and Dau Bateman, one 
on the investments of the working een Mr. Edward Baines read a 
paper sent by M. Van der Maaren, chairman of the International Free- 
trade Association, “On Free Trade in Belgium.” The movement, he 
stated, is progressing satisfactorily ; and the agitation has had the great 
collateral object of teaching the people how rightly to use the press and 
to adopt practical means for working out the country’s constitutional 
liberties. All the Chambers of Commerce, with the exception of two or 
three, have heen gained to the cause ; the movement has already resulted 
in a great reduction in, or the suppression of, the duties upon coal, iron, 
dye-stuffs, &c.; and 10,000 agriculturists have petitioned for the total 
suppression of iron duties. 

An interesting discussion afterwards took place in the Mechanical 
Section “* On the Construction and Laying down of the Atlantic and 
other Submarine Telegraph Cables.” Mr. Mackintosh explained a plan 
of forming an Atlantic cable that would, he conceived, be free from the 
objections to which the existing one is liable. He proposed to combine 
with the gutta percha, or India-rubber insulator, strong fibres of other 
substances placed parallel to the conducting wire, so as to prevent 
stretching, and he would immerse it in a solution by which the gutta 
percha might be vuleanised and protected from the action of salt water. 
A wire of this kind would be sufficiently strong without requiring an 
external covering of iron wire, which he considered an obstruction In 
laying down, and, indeed, an absurdity in the deep water of the Atlantic. 
Mr. Newall afterwards explained the circumstances of the construction 
of the Atlantic cable already laid down, and maintained that the con- 
ducting wire is much too thin to conduct efficiently for a distance of 
2000 miles, and that the insulating covering is not sufficiently thick. He 


described the successful laying down of the Malta and Corfu eable, ex- | 


tending a length of 1000 miles in water as deep as the Atlantic, throu 
which he said eighteen words a minute are transmitted; and if the 
Atlantic telegraph cable had been constructed on the same plan, and paid 
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out in the same manner, he felt assured there would have been no diffi- 
culty in laying it down, and the results would have been satisfactory. 
bee was not forgotten among the chemists. Mr, Sykes Ward, 
an amateur photographist of Leeds, who has been very successful with 
the collodion process, explained the means by which he operates, par- 
tic ly the manner of preserving the sensitiveness of the plates ; and he 
exhibited some excellent photographs taken by him in Dublin with plates 
in Leeds. One of the objects of Mr. Ward's experiments has 
been to obtain a preparation that will be impervious to the action of 


| themselves. 


light after the image has been properly impressed on the plate, so that 


the process may be used for practical purposes by unskilled persons. He 
exhibited some stereoscopic views, in which one view had been exposed 
twice as long in the camera as the other without any perceptible differ- 
ence in the effects. Mr. Lyndon Smith, a photographist, who exhibits 
many beautiful specimens in the Leeds Exhibition, read a paper on the 
adaptation of different processes, in which he 24vocated the wet collodion 
process, and contended that true artistic effects cannot be obtained by the 
rocess. 

e most important communication, however, was one from Mr. Mer- 
cer, who exhibited photographs in colours. The coloured photographs 
were not the natural colours of objects impressed directly on the paper, 
but they were produced afterwards by a process similar to dyeing. The 
imp image acts as a mordant, and when it is dipped into the de- 
veloping fluid all the lights and shadows are brought out in various shades 
of colour, according to the menstruum used. The per-oxylate of iron is 
one of the agents employed by Mr. Mercer in his processes. Numerous 
specimens in various colours were exhibited and distributed among the 
company. By this application of photography it would be possible to 
print cotton goods from nature, of almost any colour required. 

Competitive Examination was largely discussed in the statistical sectior, 
apropos of elaborate papers by Mr. J. Heywood and Mr. Edwin Chad- 
wick. Its advocates were the more numerous, and stoutly maintained 
their views. Mr. Monckton Milnes led the opposition. 

As a sort of pendant to the meeting of the British Association the Leeds 
Mechanics’ Institute held a soirée on Wednesday. Lord Goderich was 
the chairman; the Earl of Carlisle, at home once more in the West 
Riding, Sir Roderick Murchison, Dr. Booth, and Mr. Monckton Milnes, 
were the chief orators ; the pretext for speechmaking being the proposal of 
“ sentiments.” The two reported speeches not local in their topics and 
illustrations are those of Sir Roderick Murchison and Mr. Milnes, The 
great geologist told anecdotes illustrative of the spread of knowledge. 

The chairman had introduced him as President of the Geographical So- 
ciety, but his particular dealings in the scientific world hadalways been with 
the hammer in his hand. He was a geologist by profession, and was the di- 
rector of the geological survey of Great Britain. He mentioned this fact in 
order to announce that he was, as director of that institution, really the 

resident of a mechanics’ institute, and he would tell them how. The pro- 

essors of the establishment had volunteered to give lectures upon various 

branches of science to the working men of the metropolis; they had suc- 
ceeded in a most remarkable manner ; and he mentioned it to the credit of 
the working men of London, that when the tickets were to be issued the 500 
were applied for in less than three hours, and such was the desire to obtain 
them that it required two or three policemen to keep order. This is a re- 
markable feature of our times, strongly showing there is a thirst for know- 
ledge. The working men who attended the lectures obtained from them an 
amount of information which might be most valuable to them in their vo- 
cation. At all events, they acquired a fund of knowledge which would be a 
source of gratification to them through life. As a Scotsman and a High- 
lander he felt proud of his country in having produced such a man as Hugh 
Miller, and he was rejoiced to be able to state that there was very shortly 
to be erected in Cromarty, near to where that distinguished man was born, 
a monument to his memory, anda monument constructed of true old red 
sandstone. But in pursuing his observations in the Highlands, and going 
beyond Sutherland and Caithness, it was his gratification a second time 
to meet with a remarkable man in the town of Thurse, named Robert Dick, 
baker by trade, whom he was proud to call his distinguished friend. 
When he went to see him he spread out before him a map of Caithness, and 
at out its imperfections. Mr. Dick had travelled over the country in 
leisure hours, was thoroughly acquinted with its features, and delineated 


to him, with flour on a board, not simply its geographical features, but eer- . : : 
| no impression whatever has yet been made, and “ that is the truth,” 


tain geological phenomena which he desired to impress upon his attention. 
Here was a man who was earning his daily bread by his hard work, who was 
obliged to read and study by night, and who yet was able to instruct the 
Director-General of the Geographical Society. But this was not half of 
what he had to tell them of Robert Dick. When he became better ac- 
uainted with this distinguished man and was admitted into his sanctum, he 
ound the busts of Byron, of Sir Walter Scott, and other poets, and he found 
also books carefully and beautifully bound, and which this man had been 
able to purchase out of the savings of his single bakery. Healso found that 
Robert Dick was a profound botanist. He found, to his infinite humilia- 
tion, that this baker knew infinitely more of botanical science—aye, ten 
times more than he did, and that there were only some twenty or thirty 
species of flowers which he had not collected. Some he had obtained as pre- 
sents, some he had purchased, but the greater portion had been accumulated 
by his own industry in his native country of Caithness. These specimens 
were all arranged in most beautiful order, with their respective names, and he 
was so excellent a botanist that he might well have been a professed orna- 
ment of Section D. He had mentioned these facts in order that the audi- 
ence might deduce a presentapplication. (‘* Hear, hear !”’ and applause.) 
In the course of the evening Lord Goderich distributed the medals and 
certificates obtained by successful candidates from the Leeds Mechanics’ 
Institute at the recent competitive examination of the Society of Arts. 


The distribution of the prizes and certificates to the successful candi- 
dates in the Oxford middle-class examination at Leeds on Saturday, took 
lace in the presence of the Mayor, Mr. M. '’. Baines, Professor Owen, 
rt. Hook, Lord Goderich, Sir John Herschell, and other notables, who 
quitted the attractions offered by the British Association to support by 
speeches and votes the cause of middle-class examination. They regard 
experiment as “satisfactory with respect to the past and hopeful 

as an earnest of the future.” But the system is capable of improvement, 
and doubtless will be improved. It has shown, not that the plucked 
boys are grossly incompetent, but that the system of middle-class educa- 
tion is seriously defective. Yet, asked Professor Owen, “ what country 
in the world is more concerned in giving her children a knowledge of the 
riches of the earth, of the characters of the vegetation which grow 
ane that earth, their qualities in relation to food, in relation to the 
blood, and in relation to medicine—a knowledge of the properties of the 
whole world, and the characteristics of the external nature about them— 


what country, he asked, is more concerned in, or can get a greater and a 
quicker reward for such teachings than Great Britain ?” ; 

Earlier in the week, Lord Goderich had attended a tea-mecting of the 
Knaresborough Literary Institution, and showed, in a common-sense 


speech, that these institutions are calculated to promote the social, moral, 


| and intellectual wellbeing of the whole community, by bringing men 


together in friendly intercourse, removing them from debasing pursuits, 
and enabling those who desired to do so to obtain instruction and instruct 
Children should be well grounded in elementary instruce 
tion, and not shoved on for the sake of display ; they should be taught 
the use of the tools with which they will have to make their way in the 
world; the real business of education is not to pump a lot of facts into a 
man as if he were a cylinder, but to develop, educe, and lead out his 
natural qualities. He should try to know one subject well rather than 


| try to know many. Thoroughly acquainted with one thing, a man can 





| ing position on the shore of the China sea, both for commercial pur 


more easily acquire the next. We have made great progress since 1800, 
but the future history of England depends upon nothing so much as upon 
what may be the future history of public education, 





SIR JAMES BROOKE ON THE PLATFORM, 

The Mayor of Liverpool entertained Sir James Brooke, Rajah of Sara- 
wak, on Monday, and invited the leading shipowners and magnates to 
mect him, in order that he might have an opportunity of urging them to 
impress on the Government the desirability of securing possession of Sa- 
rawak, ‘This he did in an after-lunchcon speech, After describing 
how he went to Sarawak, and what he did there, how disorder had been 
repressed, commerce encouraged and protected, and the natives placed in 
circumstances of prosperity, he sect forth the political and commercial ad- 
vantages which the possession of Sarawak will tend to confer upon the 
empire. 

othe value of the countries of the Eastern Archipelago has been recog 
nized by the people of England, and the cession of the island of Java, with 
many «another rich dependency, has been deplored as a foolish and fatal act 
of neglect by the Government of the day. A bright jewel was plucked out 
from the British crown for lack of knowledge to appreciate its value. Do 
not stand by and see this error repeated in the present day with regard to 
Borneo. Do not permit the north-west coast of Borneo to be cast away in 
order that you may regret its loss hereafter. Guard that possession as 
a link uniting the British possessions in Australia and India with our vast 
and growing interest in the empire of China. Sarawak holds a oa, 
“8 an 


| those of protection and defence ; she possesses a fertile soil, valuable tropi- 





cal products, extensive forests of valuable timber, and is rich in the mineral 
most needed for the maintenance of our political position and the develop- 
ment of our commerce; for the value of the coal-fields of the north-west 
coast of Borneo ean be estimated only by the extension of our commerce and 
the increase of our steam-marine. It will be well for the statesmen and 
merchants of England to pause and consider the coming exigencies of the 
nation. The Chinese treaty has been concluded; that vast and decrepid 
empire lies prostrate before British commerce and European diplomacy, It 
requires no profound sagacity to predict that the nation whose territo 
borders the China sea, and whose resources are nearest and most valuable, will 
gaina paramount influence over—nay, more, a political mastery in China; and 
for want of precaution it may be that the commerce of England will find 
itself impeded, and have to struggle against obstacles far worse than any 
which have yet been experienced. I cannot believe, however, that she wi 
turn sluggard, and that her Government will continue deaf to the claims of 
national grandeur and commercial extension, ‘The ripening harvest of 
commerce must be watched and carefully reaped. An European policy is to 
be developed in the East, and the north-west coast of Borneo is a most im- 
portant position, Do not, then, throw it away.” 

He urged them to recommend her Majesty's Government to adopt a 
policy which would redound to the honour and advantage of England, 
and confer lasting blessings upon the inhabitants of the north-west coast 
of Borneo. 

In the evening Rajah Brooke addressed a meeting of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel; the Bishop of Chester in the chair.’ Sir 
James expressed his full confidence that India will be evangelized but 
that it will only be effected in His good time to whom “one day is as a 
a thousand years.” In India we have religions to contend with on which 


**With the Mahomedan you have made no progress ; with the Hindoo you 
have made no progress at all; you are just where you were the very first day 
that you went to India. And ‘I say again that the object will be effected, 
but you must wait God's own time to effect it. It is not by any sudden 
flood of zeal that you will do it now, more than zealous men have done it 
before; but by patience, and wisdom, and the gentle teaching of that love 
which our religion inculeates, that we must, and may, and will in time lead 
to the conversion of India.”’ 

With this preface he described his own exertions to promote Chris- 
tianity in Borneo, Having called in missionaries, his first step was to 
collect the chiefs, and assure them that he did not intend to interfere 
with their religion except at their own wish, “ for I hold toleration in its 
widest sense to be the root of Christianity.” 

“Well, I called the chiefs of Sarawak together. I told them exactly 
what I had done, and 1 told them likewise that the gentlemen who had 
come would endeavour, with all charity, and in all simple and kindly feel- 
ing, to meet their views and their feelings, and to expound merely the re- 
ligion of Christ to them, which they might accept or reject as it might 
please themselves. Upon this, the chief man, a Mahomedan, said to me, 
* Yes, Sir, we quite understand, and we quite believe what you have said, 
You will not interfere with our religion, and we have no particular wish to 
belong to your religion; but it does appear to me, Sir, a very unreasonable 
thing, in a country where there are many thousands of people, and you are 
only ten or twelve people. Now, don’t you think it would be a much more 
natural mode of procedure that you ten or twelve Christians should become 
Mahomedans, and then we can all live very peaceably together?’ (Laugh- 
ter.) I declined this proposition; but, as I said before, from that day to 
this we have not had any unkindly feeling whatever; but I must tell 
you this at the same time, that exactly in the same proportion as 
the Christian has been earnest, the Mahomedan has been earnest too. 
When there were only half-a-dozen Christians in the country, when their 
devotions were necessarily in their own houses end in private, there was no 
Mahomedan mosque at all, You never saw a Mahomedan say his prayers, 
which he is bound by his religion to do five times aday, in public; but 
directly our church arose, and the bell rang to give warning that service 
time was come, directly our services were attended upon, up started Ma- 
homedan mosques: five times a day did the Mahomedans pray, and the 
large drum, on which they beat at service time, was sounded,” So with 
the Mahomedans; but with the Dyaks it is different. They have no reli- 
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gion, only some faint tradition. ‘You ask these men, ‘If you die what 
will become of you>’ and they say, ‘Who knows?’ * But do you 
not know? Have you never heard? Are there no traditions of your 
tribes >’ ‘Well, yes, there are traditions; but you bad better go and 
ask some of our old men about it, because we know nothing.’ That is 
about the extent of what you can gain from them” He gave an 
instance. ‘“ An old friend of mine, a Dyak chief, whom I knew, for some 
years, came into my library, and seated himself in an easy chair, and seemed 
as though he wanted to converse. I took no notice of him for some time, 
but ultimately asked him what was the matter. He said, ‘ Ihave got some- 
thing very particular to tell you—something very particular indeed.’ 
‘Well, and pray what may it be? Is there any apprehension? Has any 
oppression been visited upon = ? Have the laws been broken?’ ‘ No, 
no, not that; but it is something very particular. I want to ask youa 
question. I know that you have got a book (meaning the Bible) and I want 
to ask you a question. Now, the question is, when the Dyaks die will they 
be turned into firewood?’ I t i you to-night the exact words the man 
used tome. I explained to him that, in my opinion, most certainly not ; that 
if they were good men, doing the law of God, according to their own light, 
I do not believe that God would punish them. He told me he said that be- 
cause some Malays had told him that they had got a book, and that, aceord- 
ing to it, every one who did not believe in it, and do what was right, 
cmpenely the Dyaks, would be turned into firewood, after death, and burnt. 

aughter.) ‘There was reason in that man, and he asked, ‘ What sort of a 

od eae those Malays got? Ihave always done my duty. I heve always 
taken care of the strangers who came to my house ; never man came to my 
house but what I lodged and fed him. I have always done my duty, and 









paid taxes to the Government, but we have been murdered—our wives and | 


children have been taken away ; we have been ill-used and driven into the 
jungle, and yet we are to be burned, and the Malay, who has murdered our 
wives and our children, and carried them into slavery, is to be saved!’ I 
thought the poor heathen without his book had the best of the argument, 
but I deemed it best, seeing some impression had been made on his mind, to 
recommend him to go to a dear friend of mine, the Bishop of Lahore, who 
was then resident at Sarawak, to open the subject to him. He went, and that 


man, efter a month, together with thirty other families, was converted to 


Christianity.’ 
formed. How to performit? “ To live with the native, to know his every- 
day life, even his everyday associations, to know his family, his children ; to 
show the births, the deaths, and the marriages in the country—this was the 














These things show the difficult nature of the work to be per- | 


way to effect good. When we mix ourselves in the social relations of the 
natives so intimately as this, then we are in a fair way, and then only, for 
effecting the « i tl ». But so long as you are divided, so 
long as there is this barricr of ite and black, the * coloured,’ 
people are pleased to call it, and the ‘ discoloured ’—which, I sup- 
pose, we are—(Laughter)—so long as these prejudices remain, so long as 
we give cause for these feclings by a mere difference of eolour, a mere dif- 
ference of language, a mere diilerence of civilization, it cannot be that we 
are in a way to convert the natives. As k s this seq ion lasts, as long | 
as there are barriers of black and white rai p, the work is but begun.” 
This interesting speech was heard with it attention, and loud ap- 


plause broke forth at its close. 


ae ' 








Alderman Salomons addressed the clectors of Greenwich on Monday, 
in support of his claim to represent them, The promised Reform Bill 
formed the theme of great of his discourse. Tle declared for an ex- 
tension of the suffrage—retaining a property qualification for voting, but 

it so low at every man could reach it; and the ballot. 


lacing 
Chur h 
astica! fabrics made 
Dissenters would pay a 
seemed to be of opinion that th 
in commerce and manufactures than in war; 
sive naval precauti: 


-rates he desired to see abolished, and the maintenance of ecclesi- 
dependent upon a voluntary rate which, he is sure, 
as well as Churchmen. On foreign affairs he 
French are more likely to be our rivals 
but we should take defen- 





The next night Mr. Angerstein addressed the electors. He will sup- 


port a wide extension of the suffrage, but is opposed to the ballot and 
the unconditional abolition of churcli-rates. He will vote for a measure 
to relieve the Dissenters, but considers that the fabric of the church 
should be supported. He i riend to education, and entirely opposed 
to the taxes on knowledg support good ever 
proposed. 


The Earl of Shaftest ury has 
estates, the Norfolk system of regulated harvest homes, 
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tivities took place on Saturday, Lord Shaftesbury dined with his pea- 
sant guests, After dinner he made them a speech, exhorting the men to 
beware of drink, and eloquently impressing on the women the duty of 
making home comfortable as a counterpoise to the pothouse, and of 
i ig their hildren to do and be ve. To the women he said- 

** Let me remind vou that there sits onthe threne of these realms one who 
is a bright example to every one, even the poorest in her dominions. There 
ean be nothing more beauuiiul or more simple than her domestic li o- 





thing more respectiul to her hushand—nothing more tender to her children ; 
but of this I am sure, that nothi ive her more delight than 
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we might be able to say ter all, good as you are, happy and honour- 
able 2s your life may be, your Majesty is no better than the rest of you 
subje Would to God we might be able to say it.”’ 


The corporation of Sunderland are at present erecting publie drinking 
fountains in their borough, in the principal thoroughfares, at the railway 
stations, and in the pubiie park. Those which are fixed against the 
walls are made of cast iron enamelled on the inside, in shape somewhat 
similar to those at Liverp ol; the design is excceding 
mounted by the borough arms. Eight fountains are at present in course 
of erection, but the number will shortly be increased. ‘The cost of each 
fountain is about 57, This is an example deserving of imitation. 









A-woman and her brother-in-law are in custody in Gloucestershire on a 
charge of murdering the husband of the former, Thomas Taylor, by the use 
of poison, ‘Taylor had an illegitimate child living in his house and it was a 
source of constant bickering. Then Charles Taylor, his brother, returned 
from the hulks, resided at his brother's cottaze, d captivated his brother's 
wife, He died in great agony, and as poison—lead chiefly. was found in 
the body, it is assumed that the wife and her paramour poisoned him. A 
Jury have found a verdict ilful 





wilful murder against them. 


ol 


Three soldiers have been flogged this week at Chatham for violently as- | 


, ohne had 


of 


saulting non-commissioned efficers. All were * bad characters” 
been disc} d with disgrace from two regiments. What is the use 


forcibly keeping such men in the army ? 
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A woman picked up in the stre: 
fever the result of want 
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ham has died there from 


wore parish clothes, but 
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not yet been discovered, 


Lord Redesdale, riding through a toll-gate, tendered a sixpence, to pay 
a penny toll. The gate-keeper took the sixpence, saying he had no chan 
Lord Redesdale summoned him for charging more than the legal toll, e 
case was heard before the Shipston Magistrates and the summons dismissed, 
The Peer asked for the fivepence, but the pikeman said he had no change ; 
and so he kept the fivepence! Surely thisis ‘ Justices’ justice.” ‘ 


SCOTLAND. 

The Queen and the Prince Consort have driven out, among other places 
near Balmoral, to Alt-na-Gusach, Lochnagar, and the falls of the Quoich - 
Mr. Walpole accompanying them. : 

The Prince Consort has continued his operations against the deer, and 
the Prince of Wales has been grouse-shooting. 

Prince Alfred arrived at Balmoral on the 28th September. 

The Queen has given a ball to the servants and gillies in the new 
Ball-room. The Court were present for some time. 

It is expected that the Court will return from Balmoral about the 15th 
of October. The weather continues highly favourable for deer-stalking, 
but the Prince Consort has not been so successful in the forest this year 
as he was in former seasons. 





THE GLASGOW MEMBERS AT HOME, 

Mr. Walter Buchanan and Mr. Dalglish, the Members for Glasgow, 
met their constituents on Monday, and, for the benefit of the latter, 
went over the leading incidents of last session. Mr. Buchanan started 
by assuring his hearers that he has no thought whatever of accepting the 
Chiltern Hundreds, thus contradicting a newspaper report which had 
caused him much surprise. Then, having glanced at Scotch banking, 
and approved of the India bill, he spoke of the transactions that led to 
the overthrow of Lord Palmerston. 

“‘T cannot believe any true Liberal would for a moment hesitate how to 
vote on the merits of the Conspiracy Bill. But I must say that I do regret 
that Lord Palmerston’s Government was overthrown on the amendment of 
Mr. Milner Gibson, I look on that amendment as little less than a trap, 
The Tories had already framed the principles of the bill, and were commit- 
ted to it, and the second reading might have been supported if the amend- 
ment had been proposed on the merits of the bill; but Mr. Milner Gibson 
most ekilfully avoided the merits of the bill in the amendment he drew, 
The amendment bore that the Government should have answered certain 
despatches from the French authorities, but did not say yea or nay as to 
whether a Conspiracy Dill was a right thing or a wrong thing. _I think 
it would have been the part of any Liberal to have gone forward on that 
occasion and boldly protested against the Censpiracy Bill. I voted with 
Mr. Milner Gibson, and it is because I regret that I did so, that I come 
forward to explain to you plainly the feelings of my mind on the subject.” 

The meeting did not relish these sentiments, some applauding, some 
hissing; and Mr. Buchanan went on to speak of the present Go- 
vernment. 

‘*Ts their position consistent with their dignity, or one that those who ad- 
here to the principles of constitutional government would occupy? Not only 
are they placed in a position where they are called on night after night to 
forget all their former professions and opinions, but what is worse, they are 
placed in a position in which they can carry out no definite policy, and 
where they can announce no definite course of action. Whenever a subject 





| is to be discussed, what is the course taken by the gentlemen on the Trea- 


sury benches? They wait cautiously to mark the course of the debate, to 
ascertain what support they are likely to meet with from below the ‘ gang- 
way ”’ under the Opposition seats, and they never announce an opinion until 
they consider the eficet of a hostile yote to their present position. Now, is 
that a situation which honourable men should occupy? Are questions of 
the greatest moment to be decided by men in such a position ? I must say I 
look on this state of affairs as most disastrous, and pregnant with great evil; 
and, so long as I sit in Parliament as your representative, I shall endeavour, 
with any little ability I may possess, to assist in rearing up again a strong 
and powerful Liberal party. Whether Lord Palmerston, or Lord John Russell, 
or both of them, may be members of that Government—(/isses)—is what I do 
not know—and perhaps, too, I do not very much care—(/erghter) ; but this 
[I do know, that they will never want worthy successors to carry out the 
great principies of the Liberal Government of this country. One of the great 
evils of the present state is, that it is impossible to predict what may be in 
the course of policy which is now intended, October is coming round, We 
shall have Cabinet Councils and angry discussions, and doubtless there will 
be a revelation thrown out to try publie opinion. It is said we are to have 
a Reform Bill. But what human being can predict what kind of a Reform 
Bill we shall get from the Government of Lord Derby? (J/isses and laugh- 
ter.) Will it be a juggle to arrange the constituencies, and attempt to throw 
us more into the stronghold of the Torics, by adding to the county con- 
tituency ? Or will it be a bolder game? will they attempt, as many of 
that party have already avowed their intention of doing, to give universal 
uffrage—trusting that thereby they will play the Tory game? I must say 
[ am much mistaken if, when the people elected a government by univers: 
suffrage, they would greatly regard aristocratic rights, and it occurs to 
hat the Tories would make a sad mistake by grauting such a privilege to 
” 





me 

the lower orders. 

Some remarks on the Annuity Tax and the Universities Bill brought 
speech to an end. 

Mr. Dalglish took a different line. Te had no regrets to express. He 

was glad the Conspiracy Bill was thrown out, and that Lord lalmerston 


5 


| —who thought he could treat the Liberals as he pleased—was thrown out 
| also, 


ly neat, and is sur- | 


‘*T was glad to see a change in the Ministry, and I confess that the 
Liberal party has had a good deal more of their own way under the present 
Ministry than they had previously. With regard te Reform, that will be 
one of the principal measures brought forward at an early period of next 
session. I don’t know what the views of the Conservative parties may be 
on the subject of Reform, but I think it possible that if they offer amy mea- 
sure which is likely to meet the views of the Liberal party in the House of 
Commons, their own supporters will turn round upon them, I am afraid, 
therefore, we need not savelote on any very good measure of Reform. 
have only to assure you that if you wish to see Reform, the men of Glasgow 
and other large towns must bestir themselves. It will not do to wait quiet- 
ly and see what is likely to be given to us; let us give them some indication 
before the session commences of what the country wants, and you shall have 
achanee.” (Applause.) 


Mr. David Roberts, the well-known artist, being on a visit at FEdin- 
burgh, the Town Council conferred the freedom of the city upon him. 
The Lord Provost said they were proud to pay a tribute of respect to one 
whose genius had shed lustre on the place of his birth. Mr. Roberts 
said— 


IfI have risen in life from humble circumstances, and from « humble 
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ition, I hope I have done so with honour, with integrity, and with pro- 
Bitv: for whatever country a man may belong to, if these things are kept 
in view, he will never want friends. I have certainly through life met 
with many friends; and I very rarely, if ever, lost them. The same prin- 
ciples which have guided me, I am sure, guide thousands of my country- 
men: and If I, a humble apprentice-boy, from this my native town, have, 
adopting these principles, risen to distinction, and if my acceptance of 
is mark of the respect of the city of Edinburgh should be an inducement 
to the apprentice-boys of Edinburgh to persevere in a course of laudable 
and honourable conduct, in their names I accept this honour, and with 
titude return my sincere thanks to you for it. I hope I shall never 
Seegrace this burgess-ticket. I am sure I shall always prize it and do 
honour to it.” : ; 
It is duly recorded that Mr. Roberts shook hands with all the Council- 
lors ‘to, quitted the Council Chamber. 


Mr. Grant Duff of Eden, who died the other day, was formerly well 
known as Captain Grant, a distinguished military and political worker in 
India. Early in his career he attracted the notice of Mr. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, and after the Mahratta war Mr, Grant was appointed Resident 
at Sattara. On his return home, a course necessary to give him a chance 
of living, he succeeded to the estate of Eden, and took the name of Duff. 
He was the author of a ‘* History of the Mahrattas.” His eldest son is 
Member for the Elgin Burghs. 

Another remarkable Scotchman, ‘ the Chisholm,” died on the 14th Sep- 
tember, at the early age of forty-seven. 


IRELAND. 


The old Irish habit of extravagance, under the name of hospitality, 
appears still to have its devotees. The Limerick Chronicle mentions a 
case in point. 

“+ A landed proprietor, who came of age two years ago, has been obliged to 
leave the country in consequence of his embarrassments. On attaining the 
age of 21 he had 50,000/. in the bank, which he has got rid of, and accumu- 
lated debts since to the amount of 400,0007. He kept open house for high 
and low.” 





The papers announce the death of Mrs. Edmund Hayes, wife of the Soli- 
citor-General, which took place on Wednesday morning at Killinearrig 
House, county of Wicklow. Her death resulted from tetanus, and arose out of 
an accident which she met with about a month since, when her clothes caught 
fire, and she was dreadfully burnt before any effective assistance could be 
obtained. The deceased was about forty years of age. 





Foreign and Colonial. 

Frantt.—The Emperor and Empress have returned from Biarritz. 
They arrived at St. Clovd on the 29th September. 

Prince Napoleon left Paris on the 26th for Warsaw. He had just 
returned to Paris from a sudden expedition to Biarritz. Fuvte de micux, 
the foreign papers are speculating much on the object of his mission, 
not content with the obvious explanation that he has gone to be present 
at the military manwuvres near the Polish capital, where the Emperor 
of Russia now is. The Government of Austria is reported to be much 
alarmed at the meeting of the Emperor Alexander, Prince Napoleon, 
the Prince of Prussia, and Prince Charles of Bavaria. 

The London correspondent of the Nord anticipates the speedy return 
of Count de Persigny to London as French Ambassador, 

It appears, according to the Pays, that the great works undertaken 
in the ports of Cherbourg and Brest are not the only ones that Govern- 
ment has determined shall be simultaneously executed in all the French 
ports on the Atlantic. Estimates have been prepared and credits fixed 
for placing all these ports in a respectable state of defence. 
150,000,000f. have been allocated for the defence of the port of Havre, 
of which 80,000,000f. are to be charged to the Minister of Marine’s 
budget, and 70,000,000f. provided by the merchants of ILavre. 
17,000,000f. are to be devoted to the defence of the port of Dunkirk, 
7,000,000f. to Dieppe, and 1,800,000f. to Fécamp. Similar works are 
to be executed at Calais and Boulogne. The Moniteur de /a Flotte adds, 
that a port of refuge is to be constructed between Brest and Cherbourg. 


Hel ginm.—The anniversary of the birth of Belgium as an independent 
kingdom has been celebrated this week with great vigour and enthusiasm. 
The striking point in the Brussels ceremonial was the presence of 10,000 
students drawn to the capital from 175 educational institutions to defile 
before the King. Nothing can exceed the hearty and loyal reception of 
King Leopold and his children in public, except the reception given to 
Queen Victoria by her subjects. 

Sitaly.—The Villafranca question still is a prominent continental 
topic. The rumours abroad have drawn forth Count Cavour. The 
Courrier du Dimanche gives the followingfanalysis of a circular addressed 
wy Count de Cavour to the representatives of Piedmont at Foreign 

ourts, on the occasion of the cession to the Russian Steam Company of 
certain buildings in the port of Villafranca— 

“The Cabinet of Turin commences by declaring that the concession to 
Russia of the old convict establishment is gratuitous and temporary ; that 

premises are to be transformed into a dépdét for fuel and stores. The 
Sardinian Minister complains subsequently of the ill-intentioned reflections 
of the English press with respect to his government, especially noticing 
the appreciations of Zhe Globe, Morning Post, and Morning Advertiser, 
which accused Sardinia of having ceded one of its best ports to Russia, 
to the detriment of her own interests and of those of England. Count de 
Cavour calls the attention of the Sardinian diplomatic authorities to a note 
in the Piedmontese Gazette, reéstablishing the facts which had been misre- 
pr eye by ill-informed correspondents. By that explanation, as well as 
y what was written to the Piedmontese Legation when the French Go- 
vernment was questioned as to the request of Russia, it is evident that there 
I been no cession of the port of Villafranca ; that the pretended cession 
is restricted to the gratuitous concession, liable to be revoked at a deter- 
mined moment, and to the use of the convict establishment at Villafranca, 
demg wnoee upied. The Minister cites the precedent of a similar concession 
to the United States in the Gulf of Spezzia. Agreed to many years ago, 
at concession is still in force; and no objection has been made on the 
point by foreign journals. Finally, Count de Cavour concludes by recom- 
mending to the representatives of Piedmont in foreign countries to rectify, 
in conformity with his circular, the facts with reference to which they may 
n to be interrogated in the course of conversation with statesmen.” 
e Nice correspondent of Galignani’s Messenger has something to say 
on the subject. p 





| tiations, with the Courts of St. James’s and the Tuileries.’ 





If a portion of the London press has exaggerated the importance of that 
event, the Turin journals have, in their turn, committed an equally serious 
blunder in endeavouring to divest it of all signification. Villafranca is not 
destined to become the ‘ Sebastopol of the Mediterranean,” for the very 
good reason that Sardinia has not the intention of transforming herself into 
the Crimea of that sea ; but it is equally false to pretend that the privileges 
accorded to the Odessa company are simply limited to the gratuitous cession 
of a tumbledown bagno. The aim of the Odessa company is too well known 
here to permit the latter supposition to be seriously entertained, This com- 
ee has the firm intention of obtaining a divect market in Germany and the 
North of Europe for the produce of Southern Russia and of the East. The 
port of Villafranca is the only spot which by its position could render that 

roject feasible, Villafranca is at no very ceneilontie distance ina direct 
ine from Coni, or Cuneo, and this town—the last station of the Turin 
Railway—is in communication by rail (excepting the Mount Cenis section) 
with all Continental Europe. A railroad constructed from Villafranea to 
Coni would consequently place the Russian commercial dépét in direct 
communication with Central and Northern Europe. Villafranca would 
then become the deadly rival of Trieste, and perhaps of Marseilles, though 
such an idea would, I fear, be scouted at the present moment in France, 
After this preliminary explanation, let me state that one of the conditions 
made by the Russian company in the convention, which still remains un- 
published, is the concession of the above line, The Sardinian Government 
would have long since carried its railway communications to the coast, had 
its limited pecuniary resources permitted the outlay; it is too alive to the 
advantages which would accrue to the country by an active transit and by 
the presence of foreign capital, to dream of refusing to facilitate the opera- 
tions of a company which promises prosperity to Sardinia and perdition to 
Austrian interests. ‘The interview held here between General de Lamarmora 
and General Bagaawood, the representative of the Russian company, was 
connected with this line; and the Minister of War, instead of returni 
to Spezzia, as he had at first intended, left Nice for Turin by the Col di 
Tenda, along which the projected railroad will have to proceed. The views 
of the Odessa company will render necessary the possession of important 
docks (which will have to be constructed,) and of all the available port ace 
commodation. It is, therefore, puerile to question the cession of the wet- 
dock of the port; it would be wiser to caleulate the expenditure which will 
have to be incurred before that basin can be adapted to the purposes of the 
company. The adhesion given by the Paris press to the Russian scheme is 
naturally explained by the belief entertained at Marseilles, that the transit 
of Russian merchandise intended for the North will be exclusively enjoyed 
by France. But when it shall beeome painfully apparent that the come- 
mercial interests of Marscilles and the prospects of the * Messageries Impe- 
riales’ are seriously endangered by a rival favoured in every manner by the 
Sardinian customs, and enjoying’ more rapid communication with Central 
Germany réé Switzerland, ‘and with the North, a very different tone will 
proceed from that press. We shall then, perhaps, learn that the delicious 
joke of ruining Trieste and weakening Austria may be purchased at too 
costly a price. I have purposely avoided entering into the political features 
of the case; Sardinia has long been playing a bold game, and no stake is 
too venturesome for Count de Cavour. * Fortune ever favours the bold,’ 
is a very old maxim, still in favour et certain Courts which have forgotten 
the*fate of Charles the Bold and his Burgundian dominions.” 

The Russian Navigation Company will be authorized to establish a 
station in Algeria, and to have a dépot of coal there, 

Letters from Rome state that the arguments of General Goyon at 
head-quarters have gained the day, and the French troops, instead of 
being withdrawn from Rome to Civita Vecchia, as had been confidently 
asserted, are to be immediately reinforced in the eternal city by the 
addition of seven companies of the 20th battalion of the redoubtable 
chasseurs-i-pied, the other three companies of the battalion remaining 
sadépdt in France. General de Goyon himself is expected imme- 
diately, and the chasseurs are to be in Rome by the 15th of October, 

A letter from Naples, dated September 22, gives a despatch from the 
King’s Minister to Prince Petrulla, Neapolitan Minister at Vienna, in 
reply to inquiries from Count Buol relative to ‘ pretended secret nego- 

“The King, our august master, has never derogated from his duty for 
anybody or anything, in any circumstances. Constrained, contrary to his 
will, by force and violence, to submit to acts against which reason, justice, 
and law protest, he may have been; but these acts will never have the 
sanction of his conscience, and his Majesty will always consider them as an 
outrage to his sacred person, against which he has no means of reacting. 
The heart of his Majesty knows not forgetfulness, 

** His Majesty was profoundly wounded when Fran 
out reason, contrary to international law, and for causes which were in 
reality only pretexts, withdrew their Ministers from his Court, Having 
been thus offended, and the offence not having been mitigated by the subse 
quent conduct of the two powers, his Sicilian Majesty would consider him- 
self humiliated in his own eyes, in the eyes of his subjects, and of Europe, 
if he took any steps to bring about a reconciliation. 

‘When the representatives of the two courts resided here, all the moves 
ments of the Government were watched, scanned, aud measured, and each 
independent act of its sovereignty was subjected to an investigation as an- 
noying as it was wounding. Since the Government has been freed from 
this interference and unjustifiable control, its movements have been more 

rapid, and the happy subjects of his Majesty have reaped the 
benefits of the change. .... - \ll that passed, all that was said at Cher- 
bourg on this subject, in no way affects us; for nothing has been done or 
said at our suggestion, but probably as a result of the desire expressed at 
the Court of England by the powers friendly to our sovereign, and princi- 
pally by Prussia and Bavaria. : . 

“This does not imply, however, that a reconciliation with the two Euro- 
pean powers would not be very agreeable to us; but as it was not the King 
who caused this rupture, so it will not be by the King that the first steps to- 
wards reconciliation are taken. ... . 

(Signed) 

S$pain.—Queen Isabella has returned to Madrid after an absence of 
two months. This has given some movement to polities. As the time 
for the election of a new Cortes is approaching, Marshal O'Donnell has 
thought it expedient to put forward a ministerial programme in the Mas 
drid Gazette. Ut assumes the form of a circular to the Governors of pro- 
vinces. The appeal to the country is based on the assumption that the 
late Cortes was elected under the influences that gave rise to the inci- 
dents of 1854 and therefore not a fair representation of Spain. Then 
comes the programme proper. . 

‘The Governors are to inform the electors that the Cabinet thinks it ex- 
pedient to govern the country conformably to the constitution of 1845. 
The Government has political laws to propose and administrative reforms to 
earry through. The Ministers are Tcarmined to proceed with the desa- 
mortisation of lay property, in order to develop the wealth and perfect the 
administration of the country. They will introduce important municipal 
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reforms, and constitute the provinces in such a manner as to give them 
more administrative independence, without, however, deadening the 
tutelar action of the Supreme Government. As for the ecclesiastical desa- 
mortisation, the Ministers do desire it certainly, but they should not cor- 
respond to the Queen’s pious sentiments and their own if they did not try 
to realise it with the acquiescence of the Holy See and endeavour to 
harmonise the interests of the country with those of the Church. 
The Government knows that all the parties attached to the dynasty 
now reigning desire the desamortisation. The time is come for some 
decentralisation in the administration of the country. The Ministers 
wish to establish trial by jury for all offences that have reference to 
questions that may be objects of public discussion, and thus relieve the 
udges from taking too much part in the ardent political disputes of the day. 
he Government will not countenance the tendencies of those who are for 
ever dreaming of giving the constitutional monarchy new bases and untried 
modifications, and who would administer the country with the help of a sect 
of officials exclusively chosen from one class only of public men. They are 
of opinion that parties of this kind do not deserve the name of constitutional, 
nor do they believe that the country can obtain from them any other fruit 
than anarchy or despotism. They will consider the denominations of can- 
didates as of no importance, provided that their opinions concerning the 
constitution, the dynasty, and the principal political questions are in ac- 
cordance with those of her Majesty’s present Ministers. . . . . The Minis- 
ters expect that the governors of provinces will not impose candidates upon 
electoral districts, nor demand the systematic exclusion of any class of poli- 
tical men, nor consent to any transgression of the laws that may cast a stain 
upon the solemn impartiality of this great constitutional act which is being 
about to be done. But at the same time the agents of Government have a 
right to defend a Cabinet which, believing that it can adopt a policy advan- 
tageous to the country, will defend their policy now before that country, as 
they will defend it before Parliament; and the provincial governors are re- 
quired to exercise the /egal influence which belongs to their official position 
in support of the Government which employs them, and with whose policy 
a | are identified.” 
t will be seen that the concession of liberty of election is a very 
limited and specious concession, indeed. 
The state of siege has been raised in all towns except Valencia and 
Jaca. 
Rus5ia.—An extraordinary statement has been made on the faith of 
a Berlin telegraphic despatch. It is said that the Emperor of Russia has 
convoked an assembly of the Nobles to sit at St. Petersburg and deliberate 
on the abolition of serfdom. 
The Emperor arrived at Warsaw on the 24th September. The Prince 
of Prussia reached that capital on the 23d. 


S$rrvia.—A project for convoking the Skouptschina, or National As- 
sembly of Servia has been long in agitation. It has been met by the 
Prince with pertinacious hostility, but his Minister of the Interior, M. 
Garaschanin, not sharing his feelings, has not ceased to urge it upon him. 
The districts not only desired but “demanded” that it should be con- 
voked. The Senate have voted that the demand ought to be complied 
with, and it is stated that Garaschanin in conjunction with the Presi- 
ment of the Senate, has constrained the Prince, under the threat of the 
resignation of the whole Ministry, to consent to a general assembly of 
the people, called the Skouptschina. A commission, composed of the 
President of the Senate, four Senators, and four Ministers, has been 
constituted to determine the mode of election, the place and the date of 
the meeting, and the subjects to be discussed. It is thought that the 
meeting will be held in September, at Belgrade. There is reason to fear 
that the Assembly will be a stormy one, which will cause danger, as 
everybody in such an assembly is armed. 

Pru55ia.—Some light has been thrown by the foreign press and an 
occasional correspondent of the Zimes upon the position of affairs at 
Berlin, which for many months has been the focus of infinite intrigue. 
All idea of the King ever again taking a principal part in public aftairs 
is now abandoned. It seems to have been decided that there shall be no 
farther delegation of royal authority. What then? 

** Some persons,”’ says the Journal des Débats, * had the idea of recom- 
mending the King to abdicate. By such abdication the Prince of Prussia 
would have become King, and would reign by his own right, like his pre- 


decessors, without having to give an account of his acts to any one except | 


God and his country. The situation would have been simple and clear, and 
regular order would have been reéstablished in Prussia. 
although simple in appearance, would have been the consecration of a great 
iujustice. The King, it is true, is afflicted with a grave malady which does 
not allow him to govern, and that malady thus far has unhappily resisted 
all sorts of medical treatment. But it isnot proved that it is incurable ; 
physicians, on the contrary, are convinced that the King may, after a long 
repose, regain all his intellectual power, which is only injured by the loss 
of memory. Ifthe King were to regain his powers of recollection, which 
he possessed in a rare degree, he would have become what he was at the 
best period of his life. In that fact, then, there is an uncertainty which 
authorizes a hope irreconcilable with the abdication of the Crown. The 


King, besides, has formally pronounced against abdication, and the idea has | state has, however, 


been abandoned,”’ 


So far the leading journal of France. [It is from the long and inte- 


But that idea, | 











“King’s state was hopelessly incurable, to institute a Vicarship, instead of a 


Regency. The Prince of ia was invested with ae to transact the 
business of the country, but was not invested with the prerogatives of 
Royalty,—such as, for instance, the right of capital punishment and of 
amnesty ; and this limited lieutenancy was moreover delegated merely for 
three months at a time. The Prince, who, as said before, is a man essen- 
tially honest and loyal, incapable of intrigue, and doubly so of treason 
against his King and brother, accepted this undignified position under a feeling 
of duty, and has behaved in it with perfect good faith. When those men of 
Liberal and national views, Auerswald, Bunsen, Bethman Hollweg, &e., 
who were his personal friends, hastened to Berlin and offered their servi, 

the Prince requested them not to moot the necessity of his having full powers 
of Regency at present; he had made up his mind to sacrifice personal con- 
siderations until such time as experience should prove the impossibility of 
his brother’s recovery, and it is out of regard to his earnest wish that the 
Liberal party in the Chambers and out of them have refrained from an agi- 
tation which he felt would be ascribed to the suggestions of his ambition, 
But on accepting the Vicarship he at the same time determined not to con- 
tinue it beyond a year, and on the 23d of October this period expires, when 
accordingly either the King must resume the government or the Prince 
become Regent, or he will make room for a new Vicar. Now, this last al- 
ternative could hardly have been seriously entertained, even by the most au- 
dacious members of the Kreutzparthei. It would be such an act of treason 
and usurpation to degrade the heir apparent and substitute some one else 
as would be tantamount to a revolutionary attempt, which must arouse the 
national feeling of the country. The Kreutzparthei therefore made every 
effort to represent the King as in a state fit to assume the reins of govern- 
ment, and if he could only have been restored to a condition allowing him 
to appear publicly without indecency, an attempt was certain to reinstate 
him in authority, when the Queen would be the real Sovereign. For this 
reason the most false announcements were made in the papers of the party 
about his health. The semi-official Ze’¢ had the audacity to assert its im- 
provement to have attained such a degree that the physicians had given a 
deliberate opinion as to his certain recovery, the only point not yet com- 
pletely decided being the date when he would resume the government, 
while, in truth, he was at the time in a state of childish imbecility. His 
memory is so gone as to be continually unable to remember the names of 
those about him, asis always the case with persons labouring under softness 
of the brain. When, on certain days, he rallied in strength and vigour, he 
was always paraded in public for the purpose of making the oe believe in 
his convalescence. On such occasions he was almost invariably accompanied 
by the Queen, who knew how by her commanding influence to keep him in 
awe and prevent the occurrence of any painful manifestation of his unfor- 
tunate condition. She has shown a remarkable degree of masculine deter- 
mination in the manner in which she thus ventured with him in public, 
and controlled by herself the embarrassing sallies of his madness. 

It will be seen that the elections will occur at a critical moment. The 
old Chambers were chosen by the undisguised exercise of court influence, 

‘In the presence of the overpowering array of Government officials in the 
last Chambers, many of the leading Liberals, like Vincke, refused to accept 
seats, which they felt would at the utmost enable them to enter Parliament- 
ary protests against an obnoxious Government. This resolution, which at 
that time was at the worst a matter of questionable tactics, would be a posi- 
tive crime now under present circumstances, and accordingly Vincke and his 
friends are prepared to stand, and certain to be elected. East Prussia, the 
Rhine, and the large towns are sure to return Liberal men; it only re- 
mained a matter of doubt how far the Prince of Prussia’s instructions against 
Government interference might really prevent the rural governors (Lan- 
driithe) from influencing the country populations in favour of their tradi- 
tional associations, while he was merely invested with the limited powers of 
a Vicar. But no doubt is felt that, under all circumstances, the elections 
will result in a more liberal Chamber than the last, counting among its 
members those men who have attained eminence as the champions of rational 
yrogress, and who will manifest again the same spirit which attracted the 
attention and interest of Europe to the Assembly of States as originally 
convened by the King already before 1848. The Kreutzparthei will of course 
continue as a powerful party, even if, by a change of sovereigns, it should 
be shorn of Court favour; but in that event it would soon lose the peculiar 
appearance it now loves to put on as a sort of gala dress to please the King, 
and subside into the nakedness of aristocratic reaction.” 

At present its chief support is in the army. But the influence of 
constitutional government, it is supposed, would soon diminish the gulf 
between the soldier and the citizen. The writer regards the circum- 
stances of the case as favourable to the Prince. 

‘If he only abided by his determination not to continue his present un- 
satisfactory tenure of office beyond October the Court party could not hel 
submitting to his terms, unless it ventured on risking desperate and suicid 
measures. hese calculations have been fully verified. The excitement of 
the journey to Tegernsee has brought on such a complete prostration of the 
King’s intellect that the necessity for a decision with regard to the Regency 
has been accelerated, and the situation is simplified to a degree depriving 
the Court party of plausible pretext for delaying its settlement. Its last hope 
was to obtain from the King in a lucid interval an expression of his wish ta 
see the Queen co-Regent with the Prince, and efforts have been made to work 
upon the latter’s sense of duty by representing to him that to disregard such 
an expression would be to cause his brother’s death. The King’s helpless 
put his being consulted out of the question ; and, however 
much many of the present Ministers must anxiously wish to see the Queen co- 
Regent, they justly shrink, in the face of public opinion, from usurping the 


resting letter of the occasional correspondent of the Times that we obtain | illegitimate authority which alone could insure this result. The Prince has, 
the best insight into the position of affairs. This year the old Chambers, | therefore, nothing to do except to prove true to his declaration, that on the 


elected under the influence of the Kveutz party expire. The Prince has ex- 
pressed his desire that the clections shall take place free from Government 
influence. The Ministerial organs have denied this, and the Prince, in- 
dignant thereat, has verbally stated his wishes to the Ministers. 


“*The issue, therefore, depends, in fact, on the position of the Prince of | 


Prussia, whether he will continue to serve merely as an effigy, and a sign- 
board, to give notice that the Government, gone to sleep, means not to be 
disturbed as long as the King continues in his present condition, or whether 
he is to have the enjoyment of the power at the same time that he is ex- 
pected to assume the responsibility of authority.”’ 

He is ready to adopt the constitution and its consequences, and is 
= opposed to the views of the Avreutz party, represented by M. de 

f{anteuttel in the ministry, by Prince Charles in the Court, and above all 
by the Queen. 

“It can be conceived what consternation the King’s illness must have 
created in this party, suddenly threatened with seeing itself at the merey of 
the Prince of Prussia, whom it had outraged and offended in the most signal 
manner. An article of the Prussian constitution declares a Regency to be 
established de jure in the event of the Sovereign’s incapacity, but as Minis- 
terial responsibility does not exist in the constitution, the former article is 
in reality a dead letter as far as concerns the power of the Chambers to en- 
force it. The Court and Ministers accordingly took advantage of the natural 
hesitation of the medical men to pronounce at once an opinion that the 





23d of October he will resign his present power, and the Regency must un- 
avoidably lapse to him. What his future conduct as Sovereign may be lies in 
the realms oF speculation, beyond the reach of mathematical demonstration ; 
but his behaviour has been of a kind not to weaken the confidence of his 
friends. The alliance of his son with our Princess was, for instance, carried out 
by him in spite of the most hostile opposition on the part of the Queen and 
rest of the Royal family, and no event has ever been hailed with greater en- 
thusiasm by the people. Precluded by the very nature of his authority from 
deranging existing appointments, he has, however, filled up vacancies by 
men of patriotic ideas. Thus, he has given a command to General Bonin, 
formerly Minister of War, and who fwas dismissed because he declared a 
Russian alliance to be treason. The most startling event, however, has been 
the retirement from the Army of Prince Frederick Charles, son of Prince 
Charles. This prince is notorious for his violent reactionary ideas, while his 
overbearing disposition has rendered him unpopular with the army and the 
people, and his sudden retirement without any assigned reason has caused 
great sensation. Things have also occurred of so outrageous a nature as to 
make it inconceivable that the Prinee of Prussia, once his own master, 
should ever consent to countenance the present Ministry, which went so far 
in its subserviency to the Kreutzparthei as to place him, like a conspirator, 
under the supervision of police spies, until an accident revealed the scan- 
dalous proceeding before the world in a court of justice. Such insults can- 
not be Regiven even, as is most probable, though Manteuffel and Co. were 
ready to purchase a fresh lease of office by equal subserviency to a new 
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master, and that they have been trying to insinuate themselves into his 
favour. The Prince's fricnds do not expect him to ascend the throne with 
the intentions of a Radical, but they believe that he will give a steady as- 
sistance to a sound and national ee already indicated both in domestic 
and in foreien policy ; that he will be prepared to advance Prussian ascend- 
ancy in Germany ; that he will not lean towards Russia ; and that, although 
he may not turn off all his brother’s ancient servants, he will turn off those 
most compromised in the policy of late years, such as Manteuffel, Heydt, 
Westphalen, &c., while they are unanimous that whoever tries to insinuate 
himself into his favour by fresh acts of base tergiversation will only be re- 
warded by disgrace.” 

The Prince of Prussia has gone to Warsaw. He has been followed 


by M. de Manteuffel, bearing the signature of the King relative to the 


definitive regulation of the question of Regency. 

Gurkey.—The Indcpendance Belge has published a version of the con- 
vention for the organization of the Danubian Principalitics. Some 
doubts have been expressed respecting its correctness, but it is thought 
to be generally accurate. 


* Art. 1. The Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, henceforth con- | 


stituted under the denomination of the United Principalities of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, remain placed under the suzerainty of his Majesty the Sul- 


n. 

“2. By virtue of the capitulations emanating from the Sultans Bajazet 
1,, Soliman II., Selim I., and Mahmoud II., which constitute their autono- 
my whilst regulating their relations with the Sublime Porte, and which 


several hatti-scherifis, pers apn | the hatti-scheriff of 1834, have sane- | 


tioned ; in conformity also with articles 22 and 23 of the treaty concluded 
at Paris on the 30th of March 1856, the Principalities continue to enjoy, 
under the collective guarantee of the powers, the privileges and immunities 
of which they are in possession. The Principalities, consequently, shall 
administer themselves freely, and without any interference of the Sublime 
Porte, within the limits stipulated by the agreement of the guarantecing 
powers with the Suzerain Court. 

** 3. The powers of state shall be confided in each Principality to a hos- 
podar and to an elective assembly, acting, in the cases contemplated by the 
present convention, with the concurrence of a central commission common 
to the two Principalities. 

‘' 4, The executive power shall be exercised by the hospodar. 

“5. The legislative power shall be exercised collectively by the hospo- 
dar, by the assembly, and by the central commission. 

** 6, The laws specially concerning each Principality shall be prepared by 
the hospodar, and voted by the assembly. The laws which concern them 
both in common shall be prepared by the central commission, and voted by 
the Assemblies to which they shall be submitted by the hospodars. 

“7. The judicial power exercised in the name of the hospodar shall | 
confided to magistrates appointed by him, provided that no man shall be 
liable to be withdrawn from the jurisdiction of his native province. There 
shall be a law to determine the conditions of admissicn into, and promotion 
in, the magistracy, taking as its basis the progressive application of the 
principle of irremovability. 

**8. The Principalities shall yield to the Suzerain Court a tribute, the 
amount of which remains fixed at the sum of 1,500,000 piastres for Mol- 
davia, and 2,500,000 piastres for Wallachia. The hospodars shall, as here- 
tofore, receive investiture from his Majesty the Sultan. The Suzerain Court 
combines with the Principalities in measures for the defence of their terri- 
tory in case of external aggression; and it will behove it to promote, by an 
arrangement with the guaranteeing courts, the necessary measures for the 
reéstablishment of order, should the latter have been compromised. As 
heretofore, the international treaties which may be concluded by the Su- 





smiles and all the world is gay.’ 

“The following are a few brief facts which is all we can now despatch in 
our Supplement for the p.m. steamer Panama, leaving this morning :—Mr. 
Kent, passenger by steamer Surprise, states that the river has fallen 2} feet 
at Fort Hope, 4} at Fort Yala ; that 10,000 miners are at work, and with good 
prospects, and all miners below Fort Hope are doing well. The water is low 
and still falling, it is now so low the steamer Surprise cannot return up the 
river. 601b. of gold, now in the hands of Wells, Fargo, and Co.'s express, 
has been brought down to Victoria. Henry Apple, of Nevada, was drowned 
at Fort Hope by the upsetting of a boat. Six men have taken out 600 
dollars in six hours at. Fort Hope by using a rocker only, and 3000 miners 
are there at work. All doing well at Fort Yale. ; 

“The above information arrived at an hour somewhat late in the evening ; 
the glad tidings soon got wind, and filled every one’s mind with the most 
lively satisfaction ; knots of persons who had worn elongated faces at the 
auction sales of town lots at something less than cost prices were immediately 
seen to regain their wonted cheerfulness, and all went as ‘ merry as a mar- 
riage bell.’ The steamer Surprise had, indeed, occasioned them all a most 
agreeable surprise. ‘The above encouraging and most important news 
communicated to the readers of the Vancourer’s Island Gazette has been 
fully corroborated by the receipt of authentic statements of a simi- 
lar nature by his Excellency Governor Douglas, who will forward the 
intelligence to the Home Government in England, by the present outgoing 
mail. We have now, then, fairly made our start as a gold producing colony, 
and claim to rank as such with our older rivals, California and Australia.” 

Sudia.—Intelligence from Bombay to the 7th September arrived by 
telegraph early in the week. 

In Rajpootana the rebels, after their defeat by General Roberts, tried 
to push towards Bombay, but menaced by a force from Neemuch, they 
marched eastward, and took Patteen or Patun driving out the Rajah. 
There they had entrenched themselves. Two columns, despatched from 
Indore, were moving upon them. One, under Colonel Lockhart, had 
reached Soosneer, and there the Rana of Patteen found refuge. 

In Oude Sir Hope Grant had oceupied Sultanpore. There have been 
small combats in Rewah, the Benares country, and Guzerat. More serious 


of despondency, and all is again full of sunshine. As Pope says, * Belinda 


| news comes from Kurrachee. 


zerain Court with foreign powers, shall be applicable to the Principalitics in | 


everything which would not be an infringement of their immunities. 

**9. In case of any violation of the immunities of the Principalities, the 
hospodars shall address an appeal to the Suzerain Power, and if their remon- 
strance is not regarded, they may communicate it by their agents to th 
representatives of the guaranteeing powers at Constantinople. The hospo- 
dars shall have themselves represented at the Suzerain Court by agents 
(capou-kiaga,) born Moldavians or Wallachians, not subject to any foreign 
jurisdiction, and accepted by the Porte. 

“10, The hospodar shall be elected by the Assembly for life. Any one, 
thirty-five years old, and son of a born Moldavian or Wallachian, shall be 
eligible to the hospodarate who can prove that he possesses an income of 


‘* Major Hamilton writes from Moortas (? Mooltan) that at noon on the 
31st ult, the 69th and 62d Native Infantry and the Native Artillery, all dis- 
armed, broke out and tried to seize the guns and arms of the Fusileers. They 
were repulsed, great numbers slain, and the rest driven from the canton- 
ment to jungles towards the river. Our loss was four men of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, and regret to say, Captain Mules, of the Fusileers, Major Hamilton 
heard of the intended outbreak in time to warn the military authorities. He 
had, with the Police Battalion, already arrested ninety of the fugitives.” 

News from Calcutta, not official, states that “ three of the Bengal 
Sepoy Regiments have been rearmed.” 


THE CHINA TREATY. 

Early in the week, after much indignant complaint about delay, the 

Earl of Malmesbury issued the following document to the journals. 
SUMMARY OF THE TREATY BETWEEN HER MAJESTY AND THE EM- 
PEROR OF CHINA, SIGNED AT TIENTSIN, JUNE 26th, 1858, 

“Art. 1. Confirms the treaty of Nankin of 1842, and abrogates the Sup- 
plementary Treaty and General Regulations of Trade. 

** Art. 2. Provides for the appointment of Ambassadors, Ministers, or 
other diplomatic agents on the part of either country at the Courts of Pekin 
and St. James's. 

** Art. 3. Contains provisions for the permanent establishment of a Bri- 


| tish Minister, his family and suite at Pekin, and the forms to be observed 


3000 ducats from real estate, provided that he have discharged public func- | 


tions during ten years, or been a member of the Assemblies. 

[Several of the next articles prescribe the constitutional relations between 
the hospodar, his Ministers, and the Assembly. Articles 27 to 27 relate to 
the Central Commission, which is to sit at Fokshani, composed of eight 
Moldavians and eight Wallachians, of whom one half are nominees of the 
hospodar and the remainder clected by the Assembly. This body is the 
guardian of the new organization, and may suggest administrative reforms 
to the hospodars, or submit, through their agency, measures of common in- 
terest to the Moldavian and Wallachian Assemblies. A High Court of 
Justice common to the two Principalities is also to sit at Fokshani. The 
Militia forces of the two Principalities are to be organized alike, so that they 
may form one army in case of need. This, however, is not to be done, 


except by common accord between the two hospodars, who are to appoint | nd I 
| Valley, no port is to be opened for trade with the exception of Chin Kiang, 


the Commander-in-chief in turn.] 

** Article 46. All the Moldavians and Wallachians shall be equal before 
the law, equally liable to taxes, and equally admissable to public offices in the 
one or the other Principality. Their individual liberty shall be guaranteed. 


No one shall be detained, arrested, or prosecuted but according to law. No | 


one shall be deprived of his property but legally, for the public convenience, 
and with due compensation. Moldavians and Wallachians of all Christian 
sects shall enjoy equal political rights, which may also be extended to the 
other sects by legislative enactment. All privileges, exemptions, or mono- 
Polies, still enjoyed by certain classes, shall be abolished, and the laws re- 
ting the relations of the proprietors of the soil with the cultivators shall 
revised without delay, with a view to ameliorate the condition of the 
peasants. 
utmost development consistent with the stipulations of the present con- 
vention.”’ 
[Many other provisions of less importance, and relating to matters of 
detail, are contained in the fifty articles, and the appendix settles the 


in his communications with the Imperial Government. 

** Art. 4. Makes arrangements for the travelling and the transmission of 
the correspondence of the Minister, and the employment by him of special 
couriers. 

** Art. 5. The Emperor of China consents to nominate one of the Secre- 
taries of State, or some high officer to transact business with the British 
Minister either personally or in writing, on a footing of perfect equality. 

** Art. 6. The same privileges are to be granted to the Chinese Minister in 
London. 

* Art. 7. Consuls may be appointed in China, and may reside in any of 
the open ports, and their official rank and position as regards the Chinese 
local authorities is determined. 

**Art. 8. The Christian religion, as professed by Protestants or Roman 
Catholies, to be tolerated, and its professors protec ted. 

‘** Art. 9. British subjects to travel for pleasure or trade into all parts of 
the interior, with passports from their Consuls, countersigned by the local 
authorities. The regulations as regards these passports are determined. 
The provisions of the article not to be applied to ships’ erews, for the due 
restraint of whom regulations are to be drawn up by the Consul and the 
local authorities. No pass to be givento Nankin, or cities in the hands of 
the rebels. 

‘* Art. 10. British merchant ships are to be allowed to trade up the great 
river (Yang-tsz), but in the present disturbed state of the Upper and Lower 


which is to be opened in a year from the signature of the treaty. When 
peace is restored, British vessels are to be admitted to trade at such ports, 
as far as Hankow, not execeding three in number, as the British Minister 
after consulting with the Chinese Secretary of State shall determine. 

‘* Art. 11. In addition to the present ports New Chwang, Tang Chow, 


| ‘Tai Wan (Formosa,) Chow Chow (Swatow), and Kiung-Chow (Hainan), 


are to be opened, and the right of residence and holding landed property 1s 


coneedec ° 


* Art. 12. British subjects are to make agreements for landed property 


| at the rates prevailing among the people. 


Municipal institutions, both urban and rural, shall receive the | 


electoral basis of the Legislative Assemblies, which are the same in both | 


Principalities. The Bishops are ex officio members of the assembly.” 

British Culumbia.—That enthusiastic young journal the Van- 
couver’s Island Gazette, in its issue of the 14th August, prints the follow- 
ing under the head of “ Glorious News.” 

** By the arrival last night of the steamer Surprise, at 11 o'clock, from 
Fort ope, we have received the most important, reliable, and cheering in- 
telligence which it has yet been our good fortune to communicate to our 

ers from our gold mines in New Caledonia; at a moment, too, when 
po minds were worn out with suspense and expectations collapsing, 
estate nowhere, merchandise a drug, comes a silver lining to our cloud 


———— 


“ Art. 13. No restrictions to be placed on the employment by British sub- 
jects of Chinese subjects in any lawful capacity. 

“Art. 14. The hire of boats for transport of goods or passengers to be 
settled between the parties themselves, without the interference of the 
Chinese Government. The number of the boats not to be limited, and no 
monopoly allowed. If any smuggling takes place the offender to be 
punished according to law. 

** Art. 15. All questions in regard to rights of property or person between 
British subjects to be subject to the jurisdiction of the British authorities, 

* Art. 16. Chinese subjects guilty of any criminal act towards British 
subjects to be arrested and punished by the Chinese authorities according to 
the law of China; British subjects committing any crime in China to be 
tried and punished by the Consul or other public functionary, according to 
the laws of Great Britain. : 

‘“ Art. 17. Determines the mode of procedure in the matter of complaints 
on the side either of British or Chinese subjects. . 

“* Art. 18. Provides for the protection of the persons and property of Bri- 
tish subjects. 


’ 
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« Art. 19. If any British merchant vessel in Chinese waters is plundered | open port and paid duty may reimport their goods under certain ye. 
by robbers or pirates, the Chinese authorities are to use every endeavour to | gulations, without payment of any additionalduty, 
capture and punish the offenders, and to recover the stolen property. | “British merchants desiring to reéxport duty-paid imports, to a forej 

“6 Art, 20. Wrecked or stranded vessels, or vessels under stress of weather, | country, to be entitled, under similar regulations, to a drawback certificate 
are to be afforded relicf and seeurity in any Chinese port; and the crews | which is to be a valid tender in payment of customs duties, F 
are to be furnished by the Chinese, if necessary, with the means of con- * Foreign grain brought into a Chinese port in a British ship, if no part 
veyance to the nearest Cons 








Y 

















ilar station. | has been landed, may be reéxported without hindrance. 

“Art. 21. Chinese criminals taking refuge in Hong Kong, or on board | “Art. 46. The Chinese authorities at the ports to adopt the means they 
of British ships, shall, upon the requisition of the Chinese authorities, be | may judge most proper to prevent the revenue suffering from fraud or 
given up, the same also if taking refuge in the houses, or on board the smuggling. t 
vessels of British subjects at the open ports, | Art, 47. Dritish merchant vessels not to resort to other than the ports 

“ Art. 22. The Chinese authorities to do their utmost {o arrest Chinese | declared cpen ; not unlawfully to enter ports, or to carry on clandestine 
subjects failing to discharge their debts to British subjects or fraudulently | trade along the coasts, Vessels violating this provision to be, with their 
absconding, and to enfores overy of the debts. ‘Ihe British authorities | : t to confiscation by the Chinese Government, 
to do likewise as regard: hjeets indebted to Chinese. } a British merchant vessel be concerned in smuggling, the 


























“ Art, 23. Debts incurred by Chinese at Hong Kong must be recovered ; goods to be subject to confiscation by the Chinese authorities, and the ship 
in the courts of justice on the spot. If the debtor should abscond, and | may be prohibited from trading further, and sent away as svonas her ac- 
shou!d possess real or personal property in the Chinese te rritory, the | counts shall lave been adjusted. 








Chinese author in concert with the British Consul, are to see justice ** Art. 49. Ali penalties or confiscations under the treaty to belong and be 
done between the parties. appropriated to the publie service of the Chinese Government, 

*¢ Art. 24. British subjects shall pay on all merchandise imported or ex- * Art. 50. All official communications addressed by British diplomatic oy 

"at i Consular agents to the Chinese authorities are, henceforth, to be written in 

Engli Jor the present, they will be accompanied by a Chinese version, 

of the | but it is understood that in ease of there being any difference of meaning be- 





ported the duties prescribed by the tariff, but in no case shall they pay 
other or lhiigher duties than the subjects of other foreign nations pay. 
* Art. 25. Import duties to be considered payable on the land 











goods, and duties of export on the shipinent of the same. tween the English and Chinese text, the English Government will hold the 
“ Art, 26. The tavifi tixed by Article 10 of the Treaty of Nankin to | sense expressed in the English text to be the correct sense. This provision 


be revised by a commission ef British and Chinese officers to mect at | is to apply to the present treaty, the Chinese text of which has been care. 

Shanghai, so that the revised taritf may come into operation immediately | fully corrected by the English original. 

after the ratification of the treaty * ‘Art. 51. The character ‘1’ (barbarian) not to be applied to the British 
* Art. 27. Hither cont ing party may demand a further revision of the | Government cr to British subjects in any Chinese official document issued by 

tariff and of the commercial articles of the treaty at the end of ten years; | the Chinese authorities. 

but six months’ notice must be given, or the tariff is to remain in force for ** Art, 62, British ships of war coming for no hostile purpose, or being 

ten years more, and so at the end of each suceessive ten years. | engaged in the pursuit of pirates, to be at liberty to visit all the Chinese 
* Art. 28. It is agreed that within four months of the signature of the | ports, and to receive every facility for procuring necessaries, or, if re- 

treaty, the Chinese collector of duties at ports already opencd and hereafter | quired, for making repairs. The commanders of such ships to hold inter- 

to be opened to British trade, shall be obliged, on application of the Consul, | course with the Chinese authorities on terms of equality and courtesy. 



























to declare the amount of duties leviable on produce between the place of **Art. 63. The contracting parties agree to concert measures for the sup- 
: = prod ] | , : & 8 Pp 

production and the port of pment, and upon imports between the con- | pression of piracy, - 
i i he intand markets named by the Consul: and a * Art. 64. Confirms all advantages secured to the British Government by 





sular port in questiv 1 
notification thereof shal! be published in English and Chinese. British 


| previous treatise, and stipulates that the British Government shall partici- 
subjects may, however, clear their goods of all transit dutics by payment of | pate in any advantages which may be granted by the Emperor of China to 
a single charge ; the amount of the charge to be calculated as near as pos- | any other nation, 
sible at the rate of twofand-a-half per cent. @7 val ty, anditisto | ‘“*Art.55. The conditions affecting indemnity for expenses incurred and 
be fixed for each article at the conference to be held at Shanghai. | loss sustained, in the matter of the Canton question, to be included ina 
“ The payment of transit duties by commutation is in no way to affect the | separate article, which shall be in every respect of equal validity with the 
tariff dutics on imports or exports, which will continue to be levied se- | other articles of the treaty. 
parately and in full ** Art. 56, Ratifications to be exchanged within a year after the day of 
$6 Art. 29. Re; of tonnage’ dues. British merchant | signature. 
vessels of more then o1 ‘* Separate article provides that a sum of two millions of tacls, on account 
of four mace per ton; if sustained by British subjects through the misconduct of the 









forcm Gu 


‘ 








gulates amount 
hundred and fifty tons burdens to pay at the rate | 


of one hundred and fifty tons and under, at the | of the losses 





rate of one mace per ton. | Chinese authorities at Canton; and a further sum of two millions of taels 
‘Vessels engaged in the coasting trade, or clearing for Hong Kong from | on account of the expenses of the war, shall be paid to the British represen- 
any of the open ports shall be entitled to a special certiticate exempting | tetive in Chine by the authorities of the Kwang Tung province. 


of ton “The arrangements for effecting these payments to be determined by the 
for a period of four in from the date of her port clearance. British representative in coneert with the Chinese at Kwang Tung. 

*¢ Art. 30. The master of a y British merchant vessel may within forty- * The british forees are not to be withdrawn from Canton until the above 
cight hours after his arrival, but not later, depart without breaking bulk ; | amounts are discharged in full.” 
in which case he will not be subject to pay tonnag . 


= upon entry or departure sh ill be levied. ere | Piiscella WLOUS. 


them from all furl age dues in any open pert of China 





P payment 














» dues, No other fees or ee 











Art. 31. No tonnage dues to be paid on passenger boats, o1 ’ n- 

veying baggage, letters, articles of provision, or other articles not subject | REFORM BILLs. 
oor. All cargo bo its, however, conveying 1 erchandise subject to duty, | The Ballot Society, through their committee, have called our attention 
Fenistee ton es UUSe Cnee SX Months, at Che rate of four mace per | to g draft bill to establish the ballot. It is impossible to print this docu- 

gister ton, mt ¢; but r av be made for a summary 

* Art. 32. The C 1s and superintendents of customs to consult together | MB’ erlevse, Dut room may be made tor a summary. - 

gO eT ant * “ | After the preamble, Clause 1 would enact that the returning 
| 


respecting the erection of buoys and light ships, es oceasion n 





| officer cause booths to be erected at each polling place, and to supply 





¢ Art. Duties to be paid to the authorised Chinese bankers, either in - . — : - : . 
syce or in foreign money, according to the assay made at Canton, July 13, | ballot box , and to furnish each booth with copies of register of electors. 
1843. Other introductory clauses specify that candidates are to be entitled to 





* Art. 34. Sets of standard weights and measures to be delivered by the appoint scrutineers, and that a declaration is to be made by returning 
superintendent of customs to the Consul at eacl port, to secure uniformity. | efticer, scrutineers, and deputies. Leturning cfliccrs, deputy returning 








** Art. 35, British merchant vessels to be at liberty to engage pilots to | officers, or scrutincers violating cath, to be guilty of a misdemeanour, 
take them into any of the epen ports, and to convey them out, alter they | The ballot papers are to be authenticated by being marked on the back 
have discharged all legal dues and duties. | with a stamp, andthe returning officers are to provide ballot rooms con- 


superintendent of customs shall depute one or more cus- | , >: ; . 
- oo +e er h = pa rane hip ote — — ° the taining separate compartments for the electors to privately mark their 
8 euarda ¢ , 5 rerchant snip i 1 if oO one o } bad . . > ° . ’ _ ie ve 

open ports, They shall stay either in a boat of their own or on board ship; | P@P¢™s- The returning officer is also to provide a ballot box, delivered 
their food and expenses shall be supplied from the custom house, and they | © @ deputy, and a seal, lock and key. Clause 9 specities the mode of 


shall be entiiled to no fees from the master or consignee. s as follows :— ” ‘ : 

** Art. 37. Ships’ papers, bills of lading, &ec., to be lodged in the hands | ** Each elector having first, ac cording to law, satisfied the returning 
of the Consul twenty-four hours after arrival, and full particulars of the | officer or his deputy that he is entitled to vote, and having also signed his 
vessel to be reported to the superintendent of customs within a further | Bame or } lnced his mark opposite to his name upon a copy of the register of 

eriod of twenty-four hours; omission to comply with this rule within | persons entitled to vote at such election, shall receive from the returnin, 
orty-cight hours punishable by a fine of fifty taels for each day’sdelay. The | etlicer o1 his deputy a paper in the form prescribed in the schedule, an 








| election, and 





total amount of penalty not fo exceed 206 tael The master responsible such elector shall then immediately take such ballot paper into a — 
for the correctness of the manifest; a false manifest subjects the master to | ment of the inner room required by this Act to be provided in ea h polling 
a fine of 500 taels, but he will be allowed to correct any mistake within | booth for such purpose, and shall there, without delay, strike through the 
twenty-four hours, without incurring the penalty. ¥ | name or names of the candidate or candidates for whom he does not intend 

1 ' ut so that if there be only one member to be returned for such 





* Art. 38. If the master shall begin to discharge any goods without the | to vote, 1 h 
permit from the superintendent of customs, he shall be fined 500 taels, and | county, city, or borough, he only leaves one name not struck out, and u 
the goods discharged shall be confiscated wholly. | there be more than one member to be returned fc r such county, city, oF 

“Art. 39. British merchants must apply to the superintendent of customs borough, he doesnot leave the names of more candidates not struck out than 
for a special permit to land or ship eargo. Cargo landed or shipped without there are members to be returned for such county, city, or borough, other- 
such permit will be liable to contiseation. wise such paper shall be invalid, and when such elector shall have struck 

* Art. 40. No transshipment from one vessel to another can be made | through the name or names of such candidate or candidates, such elector 
without special permission, under pain of contiseation of the goods trans- | shall fold up euch paper so as to exhibit only the stamp or authentication on 
shipped. the back thereof by this Act required, and shall immediately place such 

“ Art. 41. The superintendent of customs shall give a port clearance | paper in such a box as hereinbetore required to be provided, and each 
when ali dues and duties haye been paid, and the Consul shall then return | elector shall leave the said inner room or compartment as soon as he has 
the ship's papers. | voted, and shall not reénter the same during the election, and no two 

* Art. 42. If the British merchant cannot agree with the Chinese ofticer | electors shall be or remain in the same cg pa at the same time, nor 
in fixing a value on goods subject to an ad valorem duty, each party shall | Shall any elector, after reeciving any such allot paper take the same out of 
call in two or three merchants, and the highest pric at which anv of the | the said inner room or compartment cither before or after he has marked the 
merchants would purchase them shall be assumed to be the value of the | Same, except it may be necessary for the placing of the same when folded in the 
goods, | said box, nor shall any elector exhibit his paper to any person after the 

“ Art. 43. Provides that duties shall be charged upon the net weight of | names are erased; and the returning officer or his deputy shall not allow 
each article, making a deduction for the tare weight of congee, &e.. and | “ny papers to be taken away or exhibited contrary to the foregoing an 
regulates the manner in which the tare on any article such as tea shall be | Visions, to be deposited in the said box, but shall reject the same, and 8 all 
fixed. The British merchant may appeal to his Consul within twenty-four | Not give to any elector more than one paper, and any elector wilfully offend- 
hours. . . ing against any of the provisions in this Act contained, shall be deemed 

* Art. 44. Upon all damaged goods a fair reduction of duty shall be | guilty ofa misdemeanour,”” ae 
allowed, proportionate to their deterioration. If any disputes arise, they Other clauses provide that electors contrayening any provision con= 
shall be settled in the manner pointed out in the clause of this treaty having | tained therein be guilty of a misdemeanour. Deputy returning officer 
reference to articles which pay duty ad valorem. . on close of the poll to collect and seal up, ii the presence of the scru- 

“Art. 45, British merchants who have imported merchandise into an tinecrs, all ballot papers, and deliver same to returning officer with the 
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ar» just now assembled at Paris, forming quite a congress of financial 
powers. 

Prince Gregory Ghika has come to an untimely end. Driving in the 
Champs Elysées he was pitched out of his carriage and killed. 


Mr. lind, writing to the Zimes, says that the comet will arrive at its 
least distance from the earth about midnight on the 10th of October, when 
we shall be separated from it by rather over 51,005,000 miles. Its maxi- 
mum brilliancy will be attained the day previous, when the intensity of 
light will be twice as strong as at the present time. During the absence of 
moonlight in the evening hours for the next ten days or upwards the comet 
will form a splendid object in the western heavens. On the evening of Oc- 
tober 5, the nucleus will make a near approach to Arcturus, the principal 
star in the constellation of Boétes, which, according to the above calcula- 
tions, wiil be near the border of the tail during the early part of the even- 
ing, and as it descends towards the horizon may possibly be enveloped in 
that appendage. If the sky be clear, this close approach of the comet to so 
conspicuous a star will doubtless prove a very interesting phenomenon. At 
6 p.m. their distance will be little more than one-third of a degree. It is 
not probable that the comet will be visible in this country after the end of 
the third week in October, unless a few daylight observations be subse- 
quently procured. 

A ‘* floating derrick,”’ the second ever made in England, was launched at 
Blackwall on Saturday. This isa machine for raising sunken ships. It 
consists of a strong hull, plated with iron, built on the cell principle, of 
light draught, flat-bottomed and propelled by steam-power. A gigantic 
erane capable of hoisting 1000 tons, is fixed into this hull. It is a Yankee 
invention 


The public health is now in that favourable condition which it usually 
exhibits in London after the summer heat. The deaths in London which 
had been above 1100 weekly in August, and above 1000 in the first three 
weeks of September, declined last week (ending Saturday, September 25,) 
to 955. In the ten years 1848-57 the average number of deaths in the 
weeks corresponding with the last week was 1252; but when the deaths 
from cholera in two epidemics within the series are withdrawn from the 
calculation, it will be found that the rate of mortality that prevailed in the 
period now specified would produce about 1100 deaths in the present in- 
creased population ; and it appears from the present return that the deaths 
of last week were less than that number by 150.—Jeyistrar-General’s Re- 
turn. 









BIRTHS, 

On the 19th August, at Flowerfield, Coleraine, county Derry, the Wife of 8. Law- 
renee Cox, Esq., of a son, 

On the 20th September, at the Hotel de ’'Ecu, Geneva, Lady Mordaunt, of a 
daughter. 

On the 22d, at Devonshire Place, Haverstock Hill, Hampstead, Dona Manuela de 
Rosas de Terrero (General Rosas’ daughter,) of a son. 

On the 23d, the Wife of J. B. Woolmer, Esq., in Warwick Square, Pimlico, of a 
daughter, 

On the 26th, at Upper Grosvenor Street, the Wife of Charles Penruddocke, Esq., 
of Compton Park, Wilts, of a son and heir. 

On the 26th, at Wrotham Park, the Viscountess Enfield, of a son. 

On the 28th, in Cleveland Square, Hyde Park, Mrs. Lyon Playfair, of a datghter, 

MARRIAGES, 
On the 20th September, at the British Legation, Stockholm, the Hon William 





George Grey, I1.M.’s Chargé d’Affaires, to Theresa Catherine, only daughter of | 


Major-General Count Stedingk, Inspector-General of Cavalry in Sweden, 

On the 25d, at the parish church, Edgbaston, near Birming+am, Henry Reynolds 
Werge, Major in Her Majesty’s 2d Regt. of Queen’s Royals, to Frances Henrietta, 
eldest danghter of John Unett, Exq., of Edgbaston, 

On the 23d, at Reigate, Arthur, second son of Samuel Trehawke Kekewich, Esq., 
M.?., of Peamore, near Exeter, and Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, to Marianne, 
eldest dar er of the late Jas, William Freshfield, Esq., of the Wilderness, Reigate. 

On the 25th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, William Gunton, Esq., to Lady 
Maria Louisa Hume Turton, second daughter of the late Capt. Denman, R.N., and 
widow of Sir Thomas Edward Michell Turton, Bart., formerly of Starborough 
Castle, county of Surrey. 

On the 28th, at St. Marylebone Church, J. 





R. T. Hastings Parker, Esq., eldest | yp pes agen A r Be zw é = 
eon of Captain Henry Parker, R.N., and the late Lady Frances Parker, and nephew | prospect of a speedy reduction in the Bank minimum rate of in 


to the Earl of Huntingdon, to Elizabeth Rachel Rosalie, ouly child of Major Rand- | 


all, of Swannington Hall, in the county of Norfolk. 

On the 29th, at Kilndown Church, Kent, the Hon, Swynfen T. Carnegie, C.B, 
Captain, R.N., to Louisa A. eldest daughter of Adrian J. Hope, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

On the 2d September, at Gibraltar, Florence, the youngest daughter of the late 
Sir Thomas Turton, Bart.; in her 19th year, 

On the 20th, at his residence, Marlborough Buildings, Bath, Vice-Admiral Main- 
waring. 

On the 20th, at Taynnilt, Argyleshire, Elizabeth, Countess of Clanwilliam ; in her 
49th year. 

On the 21st, at Bryanston Street, Portman Square, Lieut.-Col. John Marshall, 
late of the 91st (Argyllshire) Regt. 

On the 23d, at Eden House, Banffshire, James Cuninghame Grant Duff, Esq., of 
Eden, Xc. 

On the 25th, at Broomfield, Somersetshire, Colonel John Hamilton, late Cold- 
stream Guards ; in his 81st year, 

On the 27th, at Taunton, Lady Bowring, wife of Sir John Bowring, IH. M. Pleni 
potentiary in China; in her 61th year. 


| vernment broker. 


arog Provisional Member of the Council of the Governor-General of 
ndia. 

Sir Duncan M‘Gregor has retired from the post of Inspector-General 
of Irish Constabulary. He is to be succeeded by Colonel Woods, some 
time Deputy-Assistant-Adjutant-General. 


The Moniteur of yesterday takes care to inform the world that “ the 
Emperor of Russia has given a distinguished reception to Prince Napo- 
leon, and that the Emperor accompanied the Prince back to his regj- 
dence.” 

The Copyright Congress held at Brussels this week, M. Rogier, Minister 
of the Interior in the chair, has arrived at the following conclusions— 

**], International admission of the —_ of literary and artistic copy- 
right, with or without reciprocity. 2. The establishment ofa uniform law. 
that protection to the produce of intellect may be universal. 3. Complete 
equality between native and foreign authors. 4. A simplification of the 
formalities required for an author to publish his work in a foreign 
country. That is to say, that the fact of his having complied with the re. 
quirements in his own country shall be sufficient. 5. Dramatic works and 
musical compositions to be placed on the same footing as literary works, ag 
regards copyright. 6. An author's or composer’s right over the representa- 
tion or performance of his works. 7. Works of design, painting, sculpture, 
architecture, and engraving to be placed on the same footing as regards 
copyright as works of literature. 8. An abolition, or at least a reduction, 
of Customs dues on all works of genius.”” 

News has arrived at Paris from Tripoli, under the date of the 18th of 
September, stating that Turkey having neglected to send the money to 
pay the troops, a battalion whose pay was in arrear had revolted, and 
made an attempt to bring over the other troops. The mutineers haye 
been put in irons. While these events were taking place the Europeans 
sought refuge at their respective consulates. The Governor, after order 
was reéstablished, demanded reinforcements. 

January 25, 1859, will be the centenary birthday of Robert Burns, 
What wonder then that the men of Glasgow should propose to celebrate 
it in a fitting manner by a national festival? Such a festival there is to 
be on the 25th January next. Lord Eglinton has accepted the post of 
President, but he thinks it ‘ almost impossible’’ that he should be able 
to attend. In default of the peer, Mr. Robert Dalglish, M.P., is to take 
the chair. 





A colliery aecident has occurred at ‘ Page Bank,” near Durham, whichat 
one time threatened to be very destructive of life. There were eighty-one 
men and boys in the deep coal pit. By some means, not yet discovered, a 
fire broke out in the shaft. Engines were instantly sent for, but the fire 
extended to some coal, and the smoke even when the flames were partially 
subdued, prevented ingress or egress. The imprisoned miners had dea’ 
around them in two'forms. Fire cut them off from above, water threatened 
them from below—in five days, supposing they could hold out so long, they 
would be all drowned as the pumps were disabled. Of course the greatest 
exertions were made at the mouth of the shaft, no less than eight engines 
being engaged still in extinguishing the flames. Happily yesterday seventy- 
one of the miners were rescued from their perilous prison alive ; but ten had 
died. Their bodies were brought up. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnancr, Fripay Arreknooy, 
A decided improvement has this week been apparent in all departments of 
the Stock Exchange. English Securities are steadily and firmly progressing 
upwards, the rise since the opening on Monday Morning being nearly 1 per 
cent all round. Consols were first quoted 97} 973, and are today 98} 98%. 
The increasing abundance of money in and out of the ‘ House,” the 


terest, with continued improved quotations telegraphed from_ Paris, 
contribute mainly to the present healthy condition of the Market. 
Stocks have likewise been supported by purchases made by the Go- 
Another cause for the advance on Monday was the 
failure of an operator whose transaction for a fall exceeded 200,000 Con- 
sols. The amount of bullion now in the Bank coffers is within 3,000,000 of 
the highest sum ever reached, this fact itself encourages the belief that still 
higher quotations may be looked for. Money has not been in extensive de- 
mand and very low rates continue to be asked. India Debentures and Scrip 
are very firm at 99} 993. Consols, for Money and Account, 98} 983 ; at one 
time this morning there were buyers at 98}; for the November Account the 


| last figure is 98} sellers. 


On the 28th, at Sheffield Terrace, Campden Hill, Joseph Charlier, Esq., Deputy- 


Assistant Commissary-General, H.P., for many years Secretary to the Royal Hu- 
mane Society; in his 69th year, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


For some time it was supposed that the seats in Parliament rendered 
vacant by the appointment of Members to the Council of India could not 
be filled until next session. The legal doubt, if any such existed, has 
been removed ; for the Gazette of last night notifies that new writs have 
been issued by the Speaker, for Reigate, in the room of Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, Guildford in the room of Mr. Mangles, and Leominster in the 
room of Mr, Henry Willoughby. 





The Prince of Wales has returned to England from Balmoral. The 
Duchess of Kent, who has left Abergeldie, is to depart from Aberdeen to- 
day for Edinburgh, where she will remain until Wednesday. 


There has been considerable animation throughout the entire week in the 
Foreign Security Market, most stocks being in demand discovering a 
searcity in some of the leading descriptions. Turkish, Six per Cents, are 
firm at 973 98; Mexican Bonds have advanced } per cent, the present price 
being 214 218 ex div. A new Chilian Four-and-a-half per Cont Loan of 
1,200,000/. is expected shortly to be introduced to the public ; the present 
Six per Cent Stock is nominally 103 105 ex div; Peruvian Four-and-a-half 


R r Cents, 90 91; Ditto Three per Cents, 70 71; Buenos Ayres, 77 79; 


‘enezucla Active, 40} 41}; Grenada Active, 21 22; Ditto Deferred, 
63 71; Buenos Ayres Deferred, 17 18; Turkish Four per Cent Guaranteed, 
104} 105; Turkish Scrip, } } prem. The Account on Wednesday passed 
off satisfactorily, the only exception being the defaleation of the member 
above alluded to, but whose dealings were not heavy in this market. 

There has been a greater disposition on the part of the public this week to 
invest in Railway property ; several extensive purchases have likewise been 
made on speculative account, and the result has been an advance in value of 
nearly every description of Railway stocks and shares; Great Western 





| shows a rise of fully 3} per cent ; London and North-Western, 2; Midland, 


Some students from Iceland, the son of the Governor being one, were | 


at Edinburgh when the Queen arrived at Holyrood in her way to Bal- 
moral, They drew up a neat little address expressing their ‘* homage 
and estecm,”’ and sent it to the Queen. Mr. Walpole has acknowledged 
its gracious reception on the part of her Majesty. 

Sir Henry J. Leeke, formerly Commander-in-Chief of the India Navy, 
has been appointed Knight-Commander of the Bath. Colonel Lord 
Mark Kerr, 13th Regiment, and Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Henry 
Lowth 86th Regiment, have been appointed Companions by special 
statute. 

Mr. Robert Montgomery, of the Bengal Civil Service, has been ap- 


Lancashire and Yorkshire, 1} ; Caledonian, 2; and Manchester, Sheftield, 
and Lincoln, 1 per cent. The character of the business doing has al- 
together improved; the markets exhibiting great firmness — day. 
Traffic returns, in many instances, are also reported much better, sondon 
and Brighton closes 110 111; South Eastern, 22 22}; London and South- 
Western, 95} 96; Midland, 983 983; French Shares have been steadily ad- 
vancing, they are somewhat flatter this afternoon owing to the arrangement 
for the settling on the Paris Bourse ; Paris and Lyons, 35g 353; Midi, 234 
232 ; Orleans, 5658. The Atlantic Telegraph Shares are nominally better, 
400 450; Red Sea Shares, } } prem. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
on Wednesday the 29d day of Sept. 185: 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


for the week ending 
8. 


Notes issued ....sseeeeeeee+++£33,101,355 | Government Debt......++++++ £11,015,100 
Other Securities. ........++++ ° J 9,9 
Gold Coin and Bullion,...... - 18,626,355 
Silver Bullion, ....+e++e++++ ee - 
—— me 
£33,101 ,355 £33,101,355 
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BANKING DEPARTMEYWT. 













Proprietors’ Capital . £11,553,000 Government Securities (inclu- 

Rest ...... 3,700,995 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,980,684 

Public Deposits* . . 8,886,870 Other Securities 15,234,491 

Other Deposits .......-.-+.++ 11,543,876 NOteS 0.6 c ccc eeccnne 12,603,590 

Seven Days and other Bills .. 798,148 Gold and Silver Coin ......... 664,124 
£39 482,589 £39 482,889 


* Including Exchequer, Saving- banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct. 


Che Cheratres. 

At the Surrey Theatre, which opened under its proper managers and 
for its proper season on Monday last, we have one of those attempts to 
make a suburban population digest poetical drama, which are so frequent 
in the outskirts of London, and are so rarely attended by permanent 
success. The name of Shakspere has a charm in it, and there is a power 
in his works which fascinates even the lowest class of Englishmen; but 
a new play, written in verse, has almost invariably been found distaste- 
ful even to the public of Sadler’s Wells. However, Mr. Creswick, being 
a legitimate tragedian, has a right now and then to use his house for the 
patronage of authors who are at any rate literary in point of form, and 
there is no doubt that Mr. J. Wooler’s “ tragic play” of The Branded 
Race will prove just as fortunate as a score of other versified works that 
sparkle on their first appearance and are forgotten before a twelvemonth 
has elapsed. 

Of the principle of Mr. J. Wooler’s play we cannot approve. He has 
selected for his theme the deposition of Henry IV. of Castile, but in no 
one instance has he followed the detailsof the historical record. The hero 
of the play is a fabulous prime minister named Diegarias, who, endea- 
vouring to repair the dishonour caused to his house through the heartless 
seduction of his daughter by a Spanish noble, is baffled in his hopes by 
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the discovery that he is in secret a Jew, and then falls a victim to the | 


persecuting spirit which, during the middle ages, was such a fruitful 
source of misery to the Israelitish race. The wrongs endured by this 
man, both as a father and as a Hebrew, are forcibly exhibited, and the 
sentiments which he utters when the cup of wretchedness is full corre- 
spond to the views of toleration entertained by every unprejudiced 
thinker of the nineteenth century. Moreover, his energetic qualities are 
eminently suited to Mr. Creswick, who, finding himself in possession of 
an effective part, makes the most of his opportunity. 

But why associate this tale of a Jewish Minister with the deposition 
of Henry IV. of Castile? If we must introduce a Spanish King into a 
dramatic illustration of the collision between Hebrew and Christian, old 
Alfonso VIII., with his mistress, Rachel, is always at hand for the 
emergency. But we have no right to foist upon Henry LV. a Jew pre- 
micr, who is not even an exaggeration of any historical personage, or the 
symbol of any historical circumstance. A tragedy on the abdication of 
James II. of England, which should exhibit William Penn as keeper of 
the seals, and terminate vith a massacre of the Quakers, would be truth- 
fulness itself, compared with the introduction of this strange Hebrew 
episode into the chronicles of Castile. And no object is gained by the 
strange violation of history. The same collision might have been pro- 
duced by means of a dramatic tale. <A very rich Hebrew gentleman, who 
kept his creed to himself, and lived comfortably in his villa near Seville 
till his secret came to light, and then miserably perished, would answer 
all the purpose of an imaginary Jew Richelicu, who is supposed to govern 
Castile with infinite wisdom about the middle of the 15th century. 

The dramatist may doubtless take liberties with the lesser details of 
history, but he has no right to foree incorrect types upon his audience. 
He may for instance, make our Charles II. take a walk in the Mall on a 
particular day, when an a/i+i could be proved by a reference to Pepys, 
but he ought not to make him become an Archimandrite of the Greck 
Church. Moreover, in the particular case of Mr. J. Wooler’s play, we 
should say that the introduction of aking of Castile rather alienated than 
attracted the sympathies of his transpontine audience. That does a 
mixed English multitude care about the political squabbles that preceded 
the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella? Absolutely nothing, and though 
the other new drama at the Surrey Theatre, which is entitled J/arold 
Hawk, is somewhat too repulsive in its main incident, there is no doubt 
that the story of a modern bush-ranger, who breaks into the house of an 
Australian settler and attempts to murder his wife awakens a much more 
lively interest, than all the tragic collisions that can take place within 
the supposed atmosphere of a Castilian Court. 

Two farces have been produced in the course of the week. One at the 
Olympic, written by the Mr. J. Wooler to whom we have alluded above, 
shows the scrape that a gentleman gets into by playing upon a friend, 
the trick which the Anglo-Saxon Ethelwold practised upon King Edgar, 
when, sert as a woocr by proxy, he made himself principal instead of 
agent. The resemblance of the new plot to the old incident is not acci- 
dental, for the story of Elfrida is narrated in the course of the piece, and 
the title, a Twice-told Tale, indicates the author's disclaimer of any un- 


due pretension to novelty. The other farce, produced at the Strand, | 


works out the theory propounded by the great moralist, Mr. Peachum, 
that a want of affection between a gentleman and lady may be accepted 
as a proof that they are married. A lovely widow quarrels so very much 
with her admirer, that mischief-makers and hungry relations conclude 


that he must be her husband, and that she has consequently forfeited the | 


property bequeathed to her in her husband's will. Their suspicions are 
correct, and the battle fought between those who wish to discover, and 
those who wish to conceal, is extremely amusing. ‘The title of this little 
piece, which emanates from the pen of Mr. Selby, is My Aunt’s Hushand. 

The Princess’s will open tonight (Saturday) for Mr. C. Kean’s fare- 
well season, with the Merchant of Venice, the grand “revival” of the 
summer, and in about a fortnight, Avg John, with appropriate decora- 
tions, will be exhibited to the London audience. 





Panistan THEATRICALS, 

At the Vaudeville, a new five-act comedy by M. Jaime-fils has been 
produced, with the title Zes Mariages Dangercux. The moral object of 
the author is to show the unhappiness that arises from the marriage of a 
worn-out rake, with a lovely specimen of female innocence, and, as the 
piece is a failure, we need not descend into more minute particulars. 

On Monday last, a fresh version of Faust, by M. Dennery, was brought 
out at the Port Saint Martin. Goethe's poem forms, indeed, the founda- 
tion of the picce ; but new personages and incidents have been liberally 
introduced, chiefly, it would seem, with the view of effecting a grand 
spectacle. 
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THE REVENUE. 
I. The following is an Abstract of the gross Produce of the Revenue of the 


United Kingdom, in the undermentioned periods, ended September 30, 
1858, compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding year. 








QUARTERS ENDED 


Bist Dec. | 31st March | 30th June | 30th Sept. 
1857. ! 1858 1858. 1858. 






































































£ | £ £ | £ 
Customs coves ITTTITI TTT TTT Tite 5,590,018 5,888,352 5,879,039 | 6,115,422 
Excise .... . eee . 3,251,000 4,626,000 5,085,000 
Stamps .... 2,051,973 2,084,370 | 1,831,000 
Taxes = 3 1,326,000 | 141,000 
Property Tax. 1,199,587 2,454,000 
Post-oftice 765,000 | 745,000 
Crown Lands . 64,000 | 60,940 
Miscellancous 335,970 | 531,690 
Ran sipcassiiiatines 15,907,162 | 16,010,319 | 16,279,966 | 16,964,052 
Sist Dee. | 30th Sept. 
1356. | 1857. 
£ £ 

a ee 6,292,175 5,481,385 
Excise... 4,896,000 5,298,000 
Stamps 1,838,000 1,850,491 1,752,255 
Taxes ... 1,324,006 | 159,€00 
Property Tax . 2,455,540 | 4,931,537 
Post-oftice .... 675,000 | 730,(00 
Crown Lands . 000 | 60,654 
Miscellaneous. .. 2| 269,438 
Totals ... 18,682,269 


| Yearended | Year ended 
Seth Sept 


CUBLOME oocerccccccccerceesveressseecesesseseceseeeseeeesess 
Exeise ... 
Stamps... 





Taxes ....+00. 

Property Tax ......+ rf 
Post-oftice ...... 2,930,000 
Crown Lands .. 277,654 
Miscellaneous 1,147,231 





Totals . 71,178,661 


II. Increase and Decrease in the Quarter and Half-Year ended September 
30, 1858, as compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding 


























year, 
QUARTER ENDED HALP-YEAR ENDED 
Sept. 30, 155s. Sept. 30, 1858. 
Increa Decrease. | Increase. | Decrease 
£ £ 
CURERERD .coccccccscccscsccsccecocsces 634,037 —- 
Excise : —_ J _ 94,000 
BLAM... ee eeeeenee 78,745 -— 312,624 —_— 
Taxes a 18,000 —_— 16,000 
Property Tax os _- 2,477 537 —_ 3,733,490 
Post-office ......... a0neeneKe e 15,000 -= 105,000 —— 
Crown Lands 286 —— 286 
Miscellaneous 2 —_— 
Weta ccccccccsscccsccsovecsocecs 90,320 2,708,537 


£1,718,217 





Increase and Decrease in the Year ended September 30, 1858, as compared 
with the corresponding period of the preceding year. 


YEAR ENDED 
Sept. 30, 1858. 


Increase. Decrease. 








7,900,399 





Post-oftice 
Crown Lands 
Miscclancous 


7,901,113 
ee? 


£6,017,162 
Net Decrease. 


IIT. An Account showing the Revenue and other Receipts of the Quar- 
ter ended September 30, 1858; the Application of the same, and the 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with the 
Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 





Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund, for the Quarter £ 
ended June 30, 1858, viz.— 
Great Britain .......++. ~ 
Troland ....sesccecceces £416,054 
—_— 416,054 


Income received in the Quarter ended September 30, 1858, as shown in Account] 16,964,052 
Amount received in the Quarter ended September 30, 1558, in repayment of Ad 
vances for Public Works, &C.....6+scccccecteecceeeeeneers $000 Se0cce voce cece ° 427,042 


17,807,148 





Balance, being the{Deficiency on Sept. 30, 1858, upon the charge of the Consoli 
dated Fund in Great Britain, to mect the Dividends and other Charges pay 
able in the Quarter to December 31, 1858, and for which Exchequer Bills (De 















ficiency) will be issued in that Quarter ............+. 9606600edceenesenooenes 1,194,857 
ne 19,002 ,005 
Amount applied out of the income for the Quarter ended Sept. 30, 1858, to re- 
demption of Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) for the Quarter ended June 30, 1858,. 1,735,696 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services, in the Quarter ended 
Sept. 30, 1858 ....cccceecees --pkidiesmeesneidendielsssmedseatneneseenesakee 9,486,033 
Charge on the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended Sept. 30, 
1858, viz.— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt ....0cccsceccceeeneeeeseereeences £5,524,049 
Terminable Debt ........ pceccconccesesece seve 1,430,825 
Interest of Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) . nil 
The Civil Lilet ..cccccccccccesscccscoece 101,259 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund . 372,799 
Advances for Public Works, &€. 0 .cccccccceccseeeeeennuceeuee 268,813 
7,697,245 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund, for the 
Quarter ended Sept. 30, 1855, viz.— 
Great Britain ,..++.++6. eoeres orecece Seer eerererereeseerereeeeees . -_ 
Ireland ...ceseee oueéeoéunaunbnetnnensevedousnesinnns BOS cece £83,031 
-_—_— 83,031 
£19,002,005 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CHURCH-RATES AND CHURCH QUESTIONS. 
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; men, 


WE should prefer, if there is to be a church agitation, that it did | 


not turn upon mere questions aflecting property. Whatever new 
adjustments may spring out of such an agitation are scarcely 
likely to advance much those great spiritual interests which ought 
to be nearest to the hearts alike of Churehmen and Dissenters. 
We doubt whether the Church, using that phrase in the widest 
conceivable sense, as containing the whole body of those pro- 
fessing the faith of Christ, has any energies to spare from that 
great struggle with the dense masses of practical heathendom, 
which are to be found even in this England of ours. Now cer- 
tainly there is no course better calculated to plunge those who are 
in darkness already, deeper and more unfathomably into darkness, 
than a squabble between Churchmen and Dissenters about the title 
to the property enjoyed by the Church. 

If consequences so serious are likely to spring from a contest of 
this kind, if it would really create innumerable stumbling-blocks 
in the way of evangelizing the community, it seems to us that 
those who make themselves responsible for commencing 
dispute, should be prepared with a strong case for their justili- 
cation. To open questions of this magnitude without reason, 
without practical grievance, without strong grounds of con- 
scientious conviction and historical right, would be a public mis- 
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managed by vestries, he would be doing himself and the commn- 
nity an injury, that is not a feeling to be despised by Church. 
It would not be well for the Church to be active in draw- 
ing too sharply the line of demarcation between the Churchman 
and the parishioner. The great object in religious questions 
should be certainly not to find new points of division, but to 
cherish every point of union, even though at the expense of the 
sacrifice of some part of the legical idea of property. 


PROGRESS OF UNSETTLEMENT LN EUROPE, 
Tue governing powers of Europe appear to be labouring under 
something like a lucid interval. The disposition at the moment 
seems to be one for the better, but it also tends to the indetermij- 
nate, producing altered conditions of government the ulterior con- 
sequences of which it is impossible to foresee. We find these 
evidences of established uncertainty at some of the most critica] 
points in Europe—on the recently disputed border between Rus- 


| sia and Turkey; on the throne of Prussia; in all the three di- 


such aj, 


| 
| 


chief, were it not thoroughly frivolous, and likely to end in no- | 
thing except the moral condemnation of the authors of such an 


agitation. But in these cases it is clearly those who head the at- 
tack who are the parties chiefly to blame. 

If we could belieVe that the vague criticisms upon the national 
character of church property, which have senate in our columns 
of late, were the forerunners of a deliberately organized agitation 
on the part of the Dissenters for a distribution of that property 
among all the religious bodies in the state, we should feel com- 
pelled to use stronger and more condemnatory language. But 
wholly without development or issue as we think such criticism 
is likely to be, it is not the less our duty, in the interests of truth, 
and of the welfare of the whole community, Churchmen and Dis- 
senters alike, to protest against assumptions so devoid of legal and 
historical foundation. It is not a little difficult to understand 
how any person can really believe that Church endowments were 
originally made, ‘‘ without any exception, upon the distinct un- 
derstanding that they were to be for the benefit of the whole 
publie while they lasted, and subject at any time to the revision 
of Parliament.” To suppose that sheer phantasy of this kind can 


be the basis for any practical course in a country like England is | 


an extraordinary miscalculation. Nothing can be more repugnant 
to the idea which actuated all endowers of the Church than the 
‘¢ whole public” notion, which is suggested as a ground for indis- 
criminate confiscation, Church property, is, according to tl. 
plainest deductions of history and law, in no such sense public 
property, as to justify Parliament in dealing with it on that 
ground for the benefit of the whole community. We say advisedly 
on that ground, because we do not now wish to raise or prejudye 
the question whether there is any ground of general public utility 
which would now justify, or may hereafter call upon Parliament, to 
deal in this way with Church endowments. But assuredly if if 
did, it would be creating a new beneficiary of this trust property, 
not merely providing for the old. 

It would be in the highest degree unfortunate if the sir 
unmistakeable grievance of church-rates were to be " 
Dissenters an occasion for agitating such large questions as this 
of church property. No reasonable person can doubt that th: 
compulsion at present exercised in the matter must eease. Dis- 
senters must not be forced to pay for the fal h 
But if they claim this exemption as a body, it is ridiculous in the 
extreme to object to claim it as individuals. We have never 
been able to understand why the individual Dissenter should 
object to be ticketed as such for the mere practical convenience of 
determining who is and who is not to pay. But, on the other 
hand, we do not think that the church will be well advised in 
insisting over-strenuously upon the strict logical point that if tl 
Dissenters do not pay they ought not to vote in vestry. Will it 
never be understood by ecclesiastical or religious bodies, that in 
disputes concerning religious questions, the palm of victory, 
victory as true-hearted men ought alone to care for, will always 
rest with the more generous? Let the Church consent that any 
— who will hand in his name as an objector shall be exempt 
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om pr Bat let it leave altogether untouched the ques- 
tion of the right of such objectors to interfere in the management 


of the funds that are raised. It would very clearly result that 
the objeetors would find themselves under a moral impossibility 
of exercising any legal right of interference they might possess ; 
a moral impossibility, which would either cause them to withdraw 
their objections and pay once more, or abstain so regularly from 
voting as to lose, by disuse, and render merely nominal their legal 
right. 

We are the more anxious to enforce this point of generosity in 
dealing with this question, because we think that the Church 
ought to cherish so much of adhesion to itself as may be involved 
in the scruple, (otherwise, as we say, unintelligible,) on the part 
of Dissenters, to ticket themselves as objectors to the rate. If 


there lurk in the bottom of the Dissenter’s heart the suspicion | ; : 
| to its defenders by their God!” the audience responding with a 


that in-definitively cutting himself off from active participation in 
the support and government of the Church, so far as that is now 


‘tumult of applause. 
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visions, central, southern, and northern of Italy; to say nothing 
of those grand regions of agitation, Russia, Franec, and Austria, 

The new and authenticated fact is the settlement of the Danu- 
bian Principalitics. It is an establishment not unlike a strongly 
furnished powder-magazine, or a mine with the train laid in three 
ov four directions at once for the convenience of the casual pas- 
senger. A slight examination of the provision made for ulterior 
questions will soon confirm the truth of what we say. The two 
Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia are retained under the 
Suzerainty of the Porte, to which they are tributary ; they are 
kept separate, but they are formed into a federation of the 
“united? Danubian Principalities. Each is to have its own 
affairs administered by a Hospodar and his two Houses of Parlia- 
ment; but the Central Commission, coupled with a Supreme 
Court of Judicature, will have the power of converting local laws 
into gencral laws and of determining questions common to the two 
provinces. The Militias are to be separate, each under its own 
Hospodar; but if the Hospodars agree, the two Militias may be 
united into one army and assembled for the defence of the provinces, 
for exercise, or review. If the immunities of cither province be 
invaded, the Hospodar may appeal to the Suzerain. Already we 
perceive four classes of qu us, the cultivation of which is here 
foreseen and furnished with the proper instruments. An am- 
bitious Hospodar, aided by any strong party in one or other of the 
provinees, may soon render himself virtually master of the two, 
by promoting the conversion of local laws into general laws. Such 
a party already exists in the Rouman race, with strong local and 
liberal sympathies, possessing the advantage of a poweriul 
encouragement from Russia, for ulterior objects of her owa. The 
plan of concurrent action of the separated provinces, therefore, 
provides for an internal agitation to conjoin the provinces ina 
more complete unity. Should one Hospodar thus war upon the 
independence or immunities of the other province, should any 
lurkish collector of tribute be overbearing in his manners, or 
should Russia invade the immunities, the offended Hospodar, 
or both of them, may appeal to the Suzerain; and out 
ff the Porte what he can—a quarrel at all events. Should 
the two Hospodars uni mld be most powerful allies for 
l the united 
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any external enemy intr against the Porte, an 

nilitia summoned for r cht constitute an execedingly 
powerful influence to overawe the Sultan. Not to glance at other 
juestions, arising from the action of the Central Commission over 
the separate governments, from the reaction of the Sclave against 
t Roumans, or from the stran commixture of the elective 
with the arbitrary clement, we will only notice as the fourth of 
the large questions in preparation,—the appeal which any mis- 


this new pen to any one of the 
ven Powers represented at the Paris Conference, or to all of 
them incommon. The fact is that the Congress in Paris has esta- 
blished, not an independent state, nor yet a state subject to the 
but the nucleus of some future state to be developed by the 
nt effect of internal 1 external ation. The combination 
may lead to ¢ st decidedly it cannot work otherwise 
than to unsettle the system as it has hitherto existed. 
Looking a little nearer home, we see at work elements more or 
less advantageous, but still leading to political conflict. In Flo- 
rence the veteran dramatist Niccolini has reappeared in the thea- 
tre personally as well as by his pen; a volume of Guicciardini’s 
political writing has lately been published in the same eapital ; 
and the Grand Duke, it is said, is again falling back to con- 
stitutionalism. He is a pale-faced man, with a strong pre- 
dominance of the lymphatic in his temperament, but with a dispo- 
sition naturally inclining him to fairness, and an ambition essen- 
tially connected with the immortal repute of Leopold the Great, 
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he 
under whom Tuscany made a strong and permanent movement, 
as marked and as promising in its results as the movement of 
Piedmont in later years. The present Grand Duke has even had 
in his hands a New Testament in Italian. In short he is a 
man whose feelings and opinions incline to modern views, had he 
but the museularity of will to take up his own ground and main- 
tain it. At present, in the existing cireumstances of Italy, his 
return to better counsels tends, perhaps to settlement ultimately, 
but at present to unsettlement. Against it, too, we must put the 
equally recent suppression of Giaccometti’s tragedy of Guuditta, 
in which Ristori says—‘ Tell your children that war is sacred 
which is waged by a nation against those who invade aland given 





Almost as recent, too, is the reinforcement 
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of the French at Civita Vecchia, the army now amounting to a | which the honour and safety of the country so much depends—at 
division capable of taking the field. And in the South, replying to | the disposal of mere wealth ; a system which none of the autho- 
interrogatories from Vienna, asking whether some correct nego- | rities” would have the courage to adopt if they were beginning 


tiations had been going forward to bring about a reconciliation 


with the Western Powers,—the Neapolitan Minister affirms that | 
the King would be humiliated in his own eyes if he took any | 


such step, and that the representatives of the Fre neh and Eng- 
lish Courts, while they resided at Naples, “watched, scanned, 
and measured” the moy ements of his Government in a manner 
“ as annoying as it was wounding.” While such is the state of 
Italian Italy, the efforts of the Austrian Government to set going 
some sort of representative system in the Lombardo-\ enetian 
kingdom,—the same Government keeping up its armaments on 
the Piedmontese frontier, and simultancously using every de- 
vice to raise the wind in Vienna itself, with very doubtful suc- 
cess,—must only contribute to increase the general exasperation 
and the general mistrust. The spirit of evil scems to be rather 
losing ground in Italy, the spirit of good to be gaining ground ; 
but who can estimate the result ¢ 
potism were gambling for victory, both gamesters having load d 
the dice. 

For some few years past Prussia has operated on the action of 
the other Powers somewhat as vis inertie operates in mechanics. 
It has placed a kind of drag upon the impetuosity of Russia, 
while softening the counteraction of England, deadening the 
power of Austria, and checking the impulses of France, so as to 
promote a resolution of forces, and an approach towards a royal 
quiescence throughout Europe. The King, who patronized M. 
Manteuffel in a policy which has brought to Prussia some negative 


influence, but not credit, is now definitively pronounced to be in- 
capable of ruling. Ile reigns only in the sense of a Japanese 
King ; the regency is transferred to his brother; once, it 1s un- 


i 

derstood, a military Absolutist, now, it is said, an enlightened 
Conservative reformer, inclined to prepare the way for an Anglo- 
Prussian system under Prince Frederick William and his English 
bride. The reformers of Prussia are all hope,—for the hundredth 
time: while the Reactionaries, counting upon the Pri: 
as their own at heart, wait to see the power of the Imperial sword 
consolidated by the more active participation of Prussia. So com- 
pletely do the greatest states of the world hang upon the fancies 
of princes! And some of us are hopeful for the state of Europe, 
because, at present, the countenaneces of Princes, or at k ast of the 


better sort among them, appear to look rather favourabl 


THE ARMY PURCHASE QUESTION, 
Tux advocates of the sale and purchase of commissions in the 
Army have recently crowed not a little at the easy victory which 
Lord Panmure’s Committee of Inquiry obtained over Sir Charles 
Trevelyan. Their glee is premature. Except among militdry 
men, and those who watch the question, none will have remem- 
bered that Sir Charles proposed a plan to enable the government 
to abolish a national disgrace— the traflic in public military ap- 
pointments; and because a War Oflice Committee has reported 
that the said plan would neither benefit the public service nor the 
public servants, and would make the nation act with great injus- 
tice towards the widows of brave men, we are asked to believe 
that the justice and expediency of the sale and purel 
missions is irrefragably established. This is seeking a little t 
much at the hands of the public, and estimating our common 
sense and common conscience, at too cheapa rate. The argument 
is, that because nobody except Sir Charles Trevelyan has pro- 
posed a scheme, and because that scheme will not hold water, 
therefore the hateful system is triumphant. We may be permit- 
ted to decline the ace ! of a conclusion so little warranted 
by the premises. ] 


ol com- 


If the Board of Works should fail to provid 
adequate means of draining the metropolis without polluting the 
Thames, it will not follow that we should go on with the old stinks 
and unspeakable abominations that prevail, but that we should 
call upon the Government, whose business it is to invent a ma- 
chinery that will remove the nuisance. And so with purchase 
and sale. Because a sclf-constituted reformer of the great mili- 
tary abuse has failed in an ambitious attempt to provide the 
means for effecting his aim, it does not follow that the abuse is 
not an abuse, or that we should cease to move the authorities, 
who are r¢ sponsible for its existence, to do what Sir Charles has 
failed todo. Another argument is, that “all the authorities” are 
against us. So be it. Lut that does not prove the authoritics to 
be in the right. How long is it since all the authorities of a like 
kind, that is, official persons and ex-oflicial persons, were dire 
opponents of Free-trade ¢ 
opposition to suggested improvements that the argument has lost 
a good deal of its weight. It simply means that all the authori- 
ties who were born and bred under the influence of certain tradi- 
tions, adhere to those traditions in mature age. No novel fact in 
the psychological history of all the authorities, since authorities 
there were. All that has been ascertained by the inquiry into 
Sir Charles Trevelyan’s plan is this: that it is not the fate of Sir 
Charles to be the fortunate man who discovered a mode of extri- 
cating this country from what, we repeat, is the national dis- 
grace of selling and buying commissions in the Army. 

The monstrous proposition we are asked to believe is, that a 
system which had its origin in the corruption of a period of na- 
tional degradation—the reign of Charles Il., which has run a 
scandalous career, greatly to our cost; which has only been com- 

aratively purified from absolute corruption within the memory of 
ving men ; which places important oflices—on the right filling of 





William | 
liam | party, anc 


It is as if patriotism and des- | 


de novo; that this is the best system for providing officers for the 
British Army. That is the naked statement of the ease. Found- 
ed on a false principle, one that is repudiated by the Bar, the 
Bench, the Navy, the Civil Service, and even by part of the 
Army, we say that its fruits cannot be good fruits. And they 
are not. Promotion is accelerated ; but at the cost of having in- 
different or dilettanté officers. Brave fellows are everywhere ; but 
what, we should like to know, is the proportion of thorough sol- 
diers who have bought commissions? Poor men are benefitted by 
death, vacancies, and by selling their commissions; but at the 
cost of keeping out of the army altogether many soldierly fellows, 
who cannot afford to indulge their instinctive preference for the 
profession of arms. Nominally, the State saves a large ex- 
penditure, because service is given almost for nothing’; really, the 
institution is very costly, because the services which men pay to 
perform are inefficiently performed. The loss of trained privates 
alone, under the present system, is enormous. And what is there 
to be set against these evils? A doubtful military advantage 
called acceleration of promotion ; we say doubtful, because speed 
alone is regarded and quality is disregarded; a doubtful politi- 


| cal advantage arising from the exclusion of born soldiers who 


happen to be poor men, Two things are wanting to reform the 
system—money, to make the pay and returning allowances what 
they should be; moral courage and discrimination in the chief 
military authorities, to enable them, without fear of giving 


| offence to their friends to promote oflicers by selection above a 


| certain rank. 


Given these, and even the War Office could ar- 
range the details without any difficulty. 


REFORM REPORT FOR THE WEEK, 


| Mr, AppeRLEy’s downright assertion that the Liberals, specially 


| extension of the suffrage 


All the authorities are so frequently in | 





| so called, have * no tenant-right ” in Parliamentary Reform, has 


been interpreted to imply a claim on the estate for the Ministerial 
{ has strengthened the expectation that they have found 
the business of Reform-Bill manufacture much more promising 
and less difficult than they anticipated, The effect upon the state 
of general fecling—we hesitate to call it exactly publie feeling,— 
has been marked, and is in itself a great political fact. Before we 
can estimate the real extent and momentum of that reawakening 
sentiment we must remember what it was which suppressed and 
suspended the Reform movement. In 1832 the working classes 
Jent great force and weight to the claim of the middle class for an 
ge, and they obtained it. In subsequent 
years the working class preferred the claim on their own behalf, 
and did not obtain it. Their pertinacious agitation for the Char- 
ter was met by passive resistance, thwarted by diversions, and 
finally reduced to a burlesque by manewuvres ‘which effectually 
*‘diddled” the working classes; and they threw up the agitation 
in disgust. Subsequent events have disinclined hom to resume 
political action ; but in the meanwhile very great material changes 
have come oyer the whole country, and over the relations of differ- 
ent class The middle class, which affected to foster the claim 
of the class below it, but really damped that claim, has incurred 
some discredit through its most active leaders under the reaction 
against the Peace party. The working classes have exhibited a 
very intelligent and very orderly disposition on every public ocea- 
sion ; and the most di tinguished politic ians as well as persevering 
radicals have in one way or other arrived at conclusions fayour- 
able to a large extension of the franchise. We have Lord John 
Russell’s Bills, Lord Aberdeen’s patronage of those Bills, and in 
terms even Lord Palmerston’s; we have the memorandum accom- 
panying the educational franchise petition, recommending the re- 
viving of scot and lot voting in towns; and we haye, in short, 
many evidence s that objections to such an extension of the fran- 
chise as would take in the bulk of the resident industrial classes 
have worn away with time, experience, and probably by the help 
of some reflection ou the nature and tendencies of the British Con- 
stitution, Any revived agitation upon the subject, therefore, is 
ealculated to call forth settled convictions in favour of extension, 
while encountering no such antagonism as once impeded it. Find- 
ing in Parliament no middle class so situated as to manwuyre 
against the movemeut with any hope of success, and finding in 
oflice, instead of Liberals paltering with promises, Conservatives 
who are at least new in the trade of manufacturing Reform Pro- 
spectuses, and may perhaps have something of the enthusiasm and 
earnestness of youth, the progress of a new Reform movement, 
when once under weigh, may possibly exceed what we might 
anticipate from the original momentum. 

It is under these circumstances that many politicians tried at 
the work, with some who are untried, have taken out of the politi- 
eal armoury well known ncasures furbished up afresh, or newly 
made weapons: and the number of such articles is daily in- 
creasing. We have before us ‘A Bill to extend and amend the 
People’s Representation in Parliament,” cireulated for discussion 
amongst writers, members, electors, and non-electors. The Bill 
proposes a redistribution of Parliamentary seats; taking from 
some counties, adding to others; diminishing the number of 
members for some towns, conferring the representation upon 
others,—in short, redistributing the representatives in a more 
direct ratio to population. It invites representatives from the 
legislative assemblies of all the British colonies and the British 
inhabitants of India, The franchise to be essentially based upon 
residence, earnings, or distinct certificate of graduation in some 
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elucational body. Thus all resident, industrious and educated 
freemen in the Queen’s dominions would be represented in the 
Imperial Parliament. The notion is sweeping, but it is by no 
means alien to the ideas of numbers of tried and reflecting poli- 
ticians. 

Again we have a Bill to introduce the ballot according to the 
successful method pursued in Australia, with an historical picture 
of the process, exhibiting the elector from his first introduction 
into the voting house under charge of an affable policeman to his 
disappearance under equal care, while he is seen in the interme- 
diate stages, receiving his voting paper from the assessors, 
striking out of the ticket those names to which he does not give 
his vote, and placing the folded paper in the allotted box. There 
is a society in the City, with offices at Guildhall Chambers, 
Basinghall Street, which supplies any amount of papers eluci- 
dating the measure, its advantages, and the necessity for it in 
this country. The state of opinion on the subject of the Ballot 
varies in every conceivable degree and direction, but upon the 


whole, it is regarded as an elector’s question, and most of us | 


would be inclined to leave the elector the choice of secret voting 
if he preferred it. 

Not, says Mr. Ernest Jones, who has come out in renovated 
force at Manchester, unless it be accompanied by ‘manhood suf- 
frage.” ‘Ballot and manhood suffrage,” says Ernest Jones, 
form the essentials of the People’s Charter. We have already 
remarked how very generally the thinking politicians of this 
country,—from those who have been high in Parliament to those 
who have laboured principally in the study,—have come to a 
conclusion very similar. The idea in this circle is that the fran- 
chise should be entrusted to all householders ; in that circle, that 
all persons having a fixed residence, all who can be identified as 
responsible men,—all who are engaged in the professions, trade, 
or industry of the country, should vote ; in other words, all ex- 
| lunatics, paupers, convicts, wanderers, and ragamuftins. 

vith these encouraging signs and opportunities the old-esta- 
blished Reformers are coming forth in renewed strength. 
Cowen of Newcastle, a man of known integrity in politics, invites 
a general middle-class union, independently ot minor distinctions, 
to promote the passing of the best bill which can be obtained. A 
Reform society in the City is issuing a paper which exhibits the 
votes of all the present Members upon the crucial questions of the 
last session; the trial 
with the view to a dissolution of Parliament. For some antici- 
pate that the Reform Bill will not be carried without an appeal to 
the country. The appeal would be made under strange cireum- 
stances. 


personally as well as = ly, that not a man of the Cabinet 
would ever be able to hold up his head again. It is not probable, 


therefore, that any gentleman able to read the Zimes newspaper | 


aper being actively distributed, partly | 








seems by no means impossible that Ministers may get their Bij] 
out of the existing House of Commons, and dissolve afterwards, 





PARLIAMENTS IN RUSSIA AND SERVIA., 
REPRESENTATIVE institutions are on their trial in a fashion some. 
what different from that contemplated by Prince Albert: there 
are signs of a disposition to try them in countries which are at 
present without any such machinery, The Emperor of Russia, 
it is freported, has convened a Parliament of nobles to discuss 
the emancipation of the serfs. We have no desire to exaggerate 
this announcement; we do not attempt to disguise the fact that we 
have very little information about the intended Parliament, the 
nature of its functions, or even the occasion for convening it. The 
proposed emancipation of the serfs isa mystery as 1’ unexplained ; 
we may conjecture the motives; we can scarcely conjecture the 
meaning of those incendiary and tumultuary proceedings which 
might be supposed to imply, either that the serfs are too impatient 
to await the forms of emancipation, or else that they have seen 
reason to fear that the proffered boon may be wtthdewte. We 
do not suppose that any bill will be laid before the assembly 
to which the Barons of Russia will be able to refuse assent.* 
Parliament will probably be nothing more than the word philo- 
logically means—a meeting summoned for a talk. Practically it 
will consist in a mustering of the ruling powers of Russia, local 
as well as Imperial, the de facto influencers and controllers of the 
millions of population, in order to come to a common understand- 
ing, and to settle measures, which will thus be, if not embodied 
in statutes, the joint act of that Parliament. But what is this, 


| save the identical embryo in which our own Parliament began, 


Joseph | 


when John met the nobles of the country and arranged with 
them to convert the conflicting powers of Crown and aristocracy 
into a joint concurrent power, with some consideration for the 
humbler classes? We judge unfairly of Russia when we sneer at 
the absence of any middle class; complain that the merchants 
who are rising into existence do not yet enjoy consideration; 
speak of the peasants as slaves, and point to the first Russian 
peerage, and the barbarous incidents that mark the achievements 
of the men enrolled in that Libro d’Oro. Under the reign of 
Victoria, we are contemporary with a Russia of the reign of John, 
or at least of the Tudors; and all young families have a good 
deal of rough conduct to account for. 

But this commencement of a Russian Parliament is interesting, 
not only as a sign that the country is about to enter upon a new 


| Stage of its organized development, but as a memento to ourselves 


would at once insult and irritate the publie by any such bad joke. | 


The Conservative Bill, should the Conservatives resolve to proceed, 
will be, whatever its merits, something of a reality. A report is 
actively circulated that the Liberal leaders are also to bring for- 
ward a Bill which is “ to take the shine” out of Lord Derby’s. 


The report may have some foundation in fact ; but before any set | 


of Liberals can determine to outdo Mr. Disraeli and his colleagues 


in Reform rivalry, they must know what the Ministers have | 


actually determined upon. And since those Ministers keep a 
a perfect silence, with the exception of hints that they are not to 
be deterred from bringing forward a measure, it will be very 
difficult for the leaders of the Liberal party to construct a Bill 
which shall be certain to go further than the Tory Bill, unless 
they stultify their own past hesitations, swallow all difficulties, 
ef bring forward Mr. Ernest Jones’s Bill—‘‘ Manhood Suffrage 
and the Ballot.” Were that device attempted, it is not impos- 
sible that it might be too late. Another report put in circulation 
at the close of last week was, that Lord John had been summoned 
by Lord Derby—-again an improbable tale, wholly denied by the 

aily News, and formed 
scrap of fact. For that the Ministers of the Crown have been 
actually investigating the evidence bearing upon the subject 
has for some time ceased to be a secret, and it has also been re- 
ported that amongst those consulted have been former political 
opponents. There was, therefore, nothing impossible in the story, 
morally, physically, or socially ; but the very fact of its currency, 
or invention, pointed to a complication and disorganization in the 

litical world which throws every calculation into confusion. 


possibly on some misconceived | 


| wey re. . » essentiz Jonlic ; 
Vere the Conservative Bill a mere mockery, it would | ™ ith regard to the essentials of Parliament. 


provoke such absolute contempt for the whole party of its authors, | an influence beyond their individual sphere, in order to have a 


Their true business 
is just what we have said,—the convening of those who exercise 


talk, to the end that conflicting powers may be converted into a 
concurrent power; and the Government of that country is strong- 
est which thus procures from the heart of the nation the greatest 
amount of such auxiliary support. 

Rather a strange light, indeed, is thrown upon the Russian in- 
novation by the demand of the Servians for a General Assembly. 
The claim is made by those who are endeavouring to counteract, 
if not to oppose, Prince Alexander Georgeviez, and who are under- 
stood to be acting in the interests of Russia. Be it so; it is still 
difficult to offer a sound argument against the claim. Moldavia 
and Wallachia are to have their Assemblies ; why not Servia, or 
RNoumelia, or any other province of Turkey, if it can present a 
class of men coming under the description that we have given 
above,—men who exercise an influence beyond their individual 
range, and can present themselves as constituting nationally a 
class? As soon as any such class exists in a country, with a 
power of forming a collective opinion, and acting corporately, it 
must either be included in the representation to make up the sum 
of concurrent power in the country, or, as 2 power existing but 


| excluded, it must constitute a source of danger to the ruling Go- 


vernment. In Russia it would be preposterous to speak of any 
class as meeting this description except the nobles, The serfs 
probably would hardly know what to do if they were brought to- 
gether for any but some perfectly simple object ; and the merchant 


| or trading class constitute at present, in our sense of the word, an 


hould the Ministerial Bill be an ingenious attempt to solve the | 


political question of the day, it is not unlikely to be supported by 
considerable numbers; and in that case where would the Liberal 
party stand in the event of an appeal to the country, especially if 
a good half of the Liberal party went in for Reform and no party ¢ 
The most cogent difficulty of Ministers is likely to lie with any of 


sistency, and who still regard the bulk of the English people with 
alarm, as a democracy bent upon abolishing the Crown, sweeping 


But even in the Tory ranks fossil statesmen of this order must 
now be rarities. The question has become exclusively one turn- 
ing upon the right estimate of public opinion—How far does the 
majority of the country wish to go? That knot of statesmen 
which comes nearest to the point as a matter of fact will be em- 
powered to carry its measures ; and, as a studious investigation of 
the state of public feeling in the town and counties can answer 
that question, without a dissolution, on the present showing it 


| justifies the step taken by the 


their own colleagues who adhere to old tests of ponent con- | {tom Magna Charta downwards. 


exceptional body. Heretofore the Emperor of Russia has excluded 
the nobles from representation as one of the concurrent authori- 
ties; and the latent power of the class, therefore, has found vent 
and satisfaction in conspiracies. Such abnormal conspiracies 
would be superseded by the formation of a Parliament, which is a 
chronic conspiracy,—only relieved of its dangerous attributes. 
The rule which we have stated, and which we believe to be 
dedueed from the simple history of nations, not only explains and 
eae Alexander, to have a talk 
with his nobles, but also presents the rationale of successive par- 
liamentary statutes in our own country, our ‘ Reform Bills,” 
As a country advances in in- 
telligence, as the people acquire new information and become 
conscious of their own power, each class in turn acquires a 


away the right of property, and establishing anarchy in the land. | public opinion of its own, with a capacity for acting in a cor- 


porate form; and as soon as that class presents itself with these 
qualifications, it can only be refused admission into the national 
representation at the peril of those who exclude it. The lesson 
which we see the Czar conning in the accidence of parliamentary 
philosophy is, wesay, no bad memorandum for ourselves on the 
primary and essential condition which necessitates while it justi- 
fies a gradual expansion of the parliamentary system. 


* We use the word Barons in our own English sense, to mean the acting nobility 
of the country. The mere title of “ Baron” is not of high account in Russia, 
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JOURNALISM AND ADMINISTRATION, 
An English journal and a Sardinian statesman have marked out 
new guarantees for the independence and power of the press. The 
Times has made an opportune protest against an intimation given 
by the Commissioners of inquiry into the Weedon affair, that the 
comments of the press must be suspended until the close of the 
investigation. Our contemporaries generally submitted to this 
rule, which was indeed considered to be the true morality in that 
case made and provided. But the Zimes declined to acquiesce, 
struck in with its comments, and explained the reasons for its refu- 
sal of the law laid down by the Commissioners. The press does not 





attend inquiries of this kind for pleasure or amusement, it attends | 


on behalf of the public; it is the great instrument for completing 
our boasted publicity. If the commission holds its sittings pub- 
licly, if the public be admitted, very few of the said public can 
attend in person ; but by the press the whoie country “assists” at 
the investigation. For a long time this species of ‘ assistance” 
was regarded by the authorities with jealousy, if not with appre- 
hension ; and it has been by slow degrees that the alarm has 
been quieted, the fear of the press converted into a wish for its 
aid. Everybody knows that the law which rendered the report- 
ing of Parliamentary proceedings a “ breach of privilege” and a 


— in both Houses, long after Cabinet Ministers of all parties 
ad expressly and avowedly invited the aid, support, and 
active participation of the journals. The laws have been 
improved; the reporting of proceedings in courts of justice 
has been expressly sanctioned; and sanction has been ex- 
tended to the reports of proceedings in other public bodies, 
Thus by slow degrees, the statute law of the land is brought 
up to conformity with usage, with the wishes of the pub- 
lic, and with the recognized interests of the country; but the 
press itself has been before the law-reformers in establishing its 
own position and in vindicating the public rights by its own ac- 
tion. The journalist, however, although permitted to attend, 
was told that he must not comment, and the Sake Commission- 
ers only repeated the customary warning which is regarded as so 
decorous. We have no reason to assume that they had any 
original, spontancous, or peculiar anxiety for preventing the com- 
ments of the “ese The fact is, however, that they could not en- 
force any such prevention, and would get no good by it if they did. 
They cannot restrain the editors if those editors choose to comment. 
The commissioners coula only prevent observations by excluding 
the journal, which would be excluding“the public; and if the at- 
tempt were made, we all know how the contest would end. 

The Zimes has anticipated the result of that warfare; and in 
doing so it has only taken a straightforward step in completing 
the utility of journalism. The people of this country have de- 
termined that public affairs shall be conducted under the light of 
publicity. The reserved cases are exceptions, and the number of 
exceptions is daily diminishing. Publicity, however, presumes the 
absence of restraint upon observation, for the veritable public 
cannot be withheld from noting, comparing, and talking, even in 
the progress of a case; nor is it desirable that they should. 
Having to conduct our business upon the strength of the facts, it 
is most desirable that there should be perfect free-trade in facts ; 
and that is all that! the new liberty taken to itself by the Times 
amounts to. The public demands that the journals shall give 
them reports, and Bc with the reports something like an in- 
telligible explanation ; for the public cannot attend to everything 
at once, and along with the raw material for consideration it 


In the particular instance, we believe, the journals have been 
wrong ; and the explanation of the Minister exactly tallies with 
our own interpretation of the facts. But we are not now discus- 
sing the peculiar position of that country. Count Cavour has 
seen that certain statements are made, he sees that those state- 
ments may have a certain effect upon public opinion. According 
to the precedent of diplomatic rule, he should have ignored the 
statements and the effect on public opinion, because such represen- 
tations appeared only in certain journals. But Cavour is a man 
endowed with the quality of greatness ; he deals with public opin- 
ion, and with truth, whatever may be the medium; and con- 
fronting the facts, he has replied to the journals. A common- 
place or a weaker man coal have shrunk from the precedent ; 
would have submitted to the common sophism that the im- 
portance of the assertion would be augmented by the answer; but 
he believes in the power of truth in a direct appeal to the facts 
before the public of the world, and he has made that appeal. 


| Statesmanship has deigned to answer journalism, and we believe 


| 


misdemeanour, continued long after provision was made for re- | 


| 





wishes some elucidatory help to that process. The journalist | 
supplies it; his raw materials are the facts, and facts he must | 


have. If they are not supplied to him he must make them, by in- 
ference or analogy. ‘The most wholesome food for public opinion 
must always consist in simply the facts as they are; hence it is 
better to put no restraint upon anything which can tend 
to draw forth the facts as well as explain them. Now 
comment is one mode of extracting evidence. Witnesses 
do not always know, or remember, all the facts ; the lawyers en- 
gaged on the two sides have not always a perfect inventory of the 
acts in their briefs or instructions; the Judge and Jury are at 
the mercy of what is brought to them; but the press commenta- 
tor, whose comments are made in an unobtrusive mode without 
the disturbance even of the voice, stimulates comparison and in- 
quiry. In the Boyne Hill case there is no doubt that comment 
pendente lite coutributed to a much fuller exposition of all the 
facts, with no small advantage to both sides, It is the same with 
the Poole case. It has been the same, we are convineed, with 
many of the recent banking cases. 
which is now developing itself tends to correct even the faults of 
the journal. The demand for authenticated facts is the most 
healthy sign of public opinion; that journal will command the 
greatest influence that most thoroughly or most intelligibly sup- 


Nay, the extended discussion | . : , 
4y | subvious interests, who should be required to take advantage of 


plies the demand; and thus a simple statement of the sub- | 


stantial truth belonging to the question of the day will supersede 
those many modes of effective paltering with political questions 

Which may be swmmed up in the single word—humbug. 

_ The Sardinian statesman has clinched this assertion of press 

rights by a more emphatic recognition of the press than we re- 

member it to have received from any acting statesman. In re- 


ference to the cession of certain buildings at Villafranea to the | 


Russian Steam Company, Count Cavour has issued « circular to 
the representatives of ‘King Vietor Emmanuel at foreign courts. 
Hein structs those representatives to counteract the eflvet of cer- 
tain representations in various English papers which he names. 


that the innovation will be of some advantage to journalism, of 
much to statesmanship. 


EASY IMPROVEMENTS. 
In the classic pages of David Urquhart, or in the description of 
the last Eastern traveller, you read how delicious is the Eastern 
practice of the bath ; how renovating are its influences; how the 
man goes into the building with a load of care and of years, com- 
ing forth rejuvenescent, light-hearted, brilliant in aspect. You 
read how that grinding of mortality young again is nota 
like the immortalizing of Triptolemus, irksome, agonizing, and 
dangerous, but in itself an exquisite pleasure, a delight giving a 
foretaste of heaven ; and throwing down the book, you cry, t 
you will travel to the East, for the express one of enjoying a 
bath, Undoubtedly, numbers have formed that resolve, and the 
incident is an exact parable of what happens every day of our 
lives. We determine to make some grand expedition, when the 
thing we want lies at our feet, and we can have it for the trouble 
of stooping to pick it up. The delicious Eastern bath for which 
you have steoaley contemplated a pilgrimage is ready to your 
ol in the very heart of St. James’s. A company, * limited,” 
has prepared an English palace in the Eastern fashion. The 
house is as conspicuous as the United Service Club, the bazaar in 
Soho Square, Egg’s gun-manufactory in Coventry Street, or Sid- 
ney’s tea-warehouse in St. Paul’s Churchyard. The com 
(limited) has taken up the institution of the bath, has establish 
on the spot an hereditary dispenser of the Oriental blessing in the 
verson of Mr. Mahomed, son of a gentleman who lived and 
Pathed to a hundred and two years of age. But besides his 
Oriental, intuitive, and cultivated faculties in the arts of the 
bath, Mr. Mahomed has assembled around him an international 
congress of bathing apparatus—the water-bath, the vapour-bath, 
the air-bath, the shower, the douche, and every conceivable com- 
bination of water in its hot, cold, evaporated, transjected, and 
medicated state. You can have all that you would go to Constan- 
tinople for, or Germany, or Madeira, all within an omnibus ride, 
and “ at only” the cost which you would have to pay for a cab, 
Not “ cheap and nasty,” however, but accompanied by all those 
circumstances of elaborated towels, elegant marble, agreeable 
dressing-room, and skilful attendance, which ‘ aristocracy” it- 
self could exact, still “at only” the very moderate charges in 
the fixed tariff. You knock your head against the luxury which 
lies across your path, and yet you are resolving to go to Constan- 
tinople for it. 

It is the same all round in our daily life. 
upon some extreme and distant indulgence when we might have 
the main object by the simplest and readiest of means, Take the 
commonest annoyance which a Londoner encounters—the con- 
gestion of traflie in our highways. You have a transaction to 





We are resolving 


' accomplish with your banker in the City ; you take a cab, and you 


find that the road you intend to pursue has been broken up; 
secondly that the carriages so crowd the roadway as to render 
walking a quicker operation than riding. The street you intended 
to drive down has been taken up for the gas company ; it was taken 
up a little while ago for the water company; it will be taken u 

not long hence for the telegraph company; and the sewers wi 

put in their claims—not long before the paving contractors will 
again be called in to make good the wear and tear of this knocking 
about. Now all these obstructions could be remedied by two sim- 
ple municipal orders. The first would require every = | 
taking up the streets to give notice of its intention, and woul 

provide for extending that notice to all other companies having 


that opportunity under pain of fine. All the subvious operations 
could then be performed with one taking up ; and the laying down 
again would constitute an effective repair of the road. It would 
not be difficult to place the channels for gas, telegraph, water, 
&e. within one unbroken trough under the footway, but the sim- 
ple rule to which we refer would introduce order at once, without 
any rebuilding operations. The other order would impose a fine 
upon all slow carts traversing the streets or delivering goods 
between two stated hours of morning and evening ; would com- 
pel all carriages setting down either to stop at the side way or to 
allow room for passing on both sides; and would regulate the pre- 
ference of carriages in crossing,—giving the pas for example to 
the carriage coming on the off-side which should cross first, or 
The tax would probably convert all our slow carts 


Here, again, 


vice versa, 
into fast carts like the great railway waggons. 
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without any great reconstruction of streets or any elaborated loco- 
motive machinery, we should remove the principal cause of ob- 
structions, and the two main streams of carriages would trot their 
way in orderly file, without entanglement into knots that now take 
a long while to undo. 
Turn from the centre of the land to the margin, where we find 
that in a single year there were 1,143 shipwrecks, more than 532 
rsous drowned, and an immense quantity of property wasted. 
Fralt of these shipwrecks occurred between Dungeness and Pent- 
land Frith. The promoting causes of shipwrecks are well known, 
in incompetency of masters, want of charts, bad compasses, bad 
uipments, unseaworthiness of ships, overloading, and “ incon- 
rate marine insurances.” We have an expensive establish- 
ment of life boats to save people who are wrecked ; a very elabo- 


rate institution in the city to reimburse merchants for their losses. | 
country. 


. 


This insurance becomes a protection of negligence and incom- 





petency ; becomes, in fact, a premium upon shipwreck ; and bar- 


ratry often results, although in various disguises. As many as 


1668 persons have been saved, besides 2206 who were placed in | 


danger of their lives. Now the same expense which is annually 
wasted in loss of property, in the charge of life-boats and in the 
ent of insurances, were it expended in procuring of charts, 


in the training of mariners, in the purchase of better ships with | 


proper equipment, would abolish the causes of shipwreck ; for with 
ew exceptions, we may say, that a better mechanical arrangement 
of our marine, a complete Enoulodies of the sea bottoms all round 
our coasts, and efficient management, would render shipwreck 
practically a thing of the past. We waste annually vast sums on 
“saving” and palliatives, when a far smaller capital would pur- 
chase absolute prevention. 

Turn from mechanical to moral subjects. Mr, Adderley has 
established the fact that three-fourths of the crime committed in 
this country might be prevented by education, training, and em- 

loyment. The experience of the Irish convict system establishes 
So. representations, e converso, Our retributive corrections as- 
sist in keeping up the offence. Lately, for example, we have 
discovered one of the periodic paroxysms of fortune-telling, by 
which the less instructed orders of society dupe each other. It is 
akind of offence easily charged, not always proved, but when 
proved feasible only by an easiness on the part of the dupe which 
almost amounts to participation in the offence. The worst case 
was one in which a German allowed another German to take from 
him money, clothing, and other articles in order to carry out in- 
cantations. Ina recent case the seventh daughter of a seventh 
daughter wrung a small sum of money and a pound’s worth of 
clothes out of a maid-servant, on the pretext of similar incan- 
tations. Ina third case, two women of very sickly mind accused 
a third of taking money to tell their fortunes by cards, and 
conviction followed on what we thought imperfect proof of fraud. 
In each case the accused was punished under what appears to 
us rather a lax construction of the acts against vagrancy 
or fraud. Now, in each case the dupe paid the money for the 
urpose of purchasing aid by supernatural means. The very ob- 
ject of the knave is to represent that he is following an unhallowed 
and “unlawful” art; and on detection, the rigour of the law 
steps in to pronounce before the vulgar, that such practices are 


| 


Neison, the eminent actuary, has prepared a very elaborate sta. 
tistical paper establishing the same results by figures which are 
unerring in their tests. The military are free from the noxious 
influences peculiar to many trades and occupations. There is no 
necessity for them to suffer through such injurious elements ag 
those taken in by the people in lead and vitriol works. They do 
not suffer from destitution. There is not amongst them the al. 
most insane determination to intemperance which prevails jg 
some trades, while there is the opportunity of counteracting that 
tendency. They ought to be better fed, better clothed, better 
lodged, better defended against casualties of every kind than the 
poor labour in the rural districts. The rate of mortality in the 
London Fire Brigade, in the Metropolitan Police Force, and 
among railway servants, who are all exposed to severe night 
work, is rather less than the corresponding average for the whole 
Night duty, therefore, is not the essential cause of the 
high rate of mortality in the army, which is nearly three times 


' greater than the average amongst rural labourers, and much more 


than twice the average amongst out-door occcupations generally, 
Mr. Neison controverts, and it would appear for the time sue. 
cessfully controyerts, the conclusion of the Commissioners that the 
enormous mortality from consumption, which is the great scourge 
of the Army, is ascribable to overcrowding in barracks. In other 
cases of overcrowding, the deaths are brought about by causes 
other than consumption. The tendeney of Mr. Neison’s whole 
paper is to show that our soldiers die of a decline of life partl 
brought on through exposure to great changes, but mainly thro 
the severe exposure to temptation in various forms, coupled with 
the absence of any proper counteracting influence in the shape of 
healthy excitement, varied oceupation, or disciplined conduct. 
We turn to ask how it is that the business of collecting an 
Army and of keeping it in an efficient state, for which the country 
pays such enormous sums of money, lapses into inefliciency so 
jamentable ¥ Although the Weedon inquiry turns only upon a part 
of the business, it explains our own interpretation of the great over- 
ruling cause, ‘ihe disclosures are very curious. We find a gen- 
tleman appointed to be Chief Military Storekeeper at the dépét, 
and Mr. Elliott so manages his duties that boots are missed; 
stores that are condemned and sent away are brought back again; 
and Weedon becomes an example of a house without a master, 
The Government takes security for Mr. Elliott to the amount of 
2000/., and when he goes away he is a defaulter to the amount of 
2300/7. Mr. Dalhousie Ramsay is promoted to a high post in the 
same department, and assists in bringing about the results we 
have described. As many as 20,000 pairs of boots which 
had been sent from the Tower having Soon bought for 8s. a 
pair, are condemned as unfit for issue to the troops, are sold to 
Mr. Levy at 5s, 5d., by him sold to Militia Colonels, and issued 
for the Militia. Cloth tendered by Mr. Levi is rejeeted, sold by 
him to Mr. Gilpin, made up into trousers, and the trousers are 
passed. From the results we might almost describe Weedon as a 


| place for securing the supply of unfit clothing to the troops: de- 


unlawful, are unhallowed, as the knave has represented them to | 


be. The true remedy for such practices is exposure and laughter. 
Let the penalty for patronizing wizards and witches be the loss of 


| 


money and derision; by which last ‘the black art” is more | 


likely to be exploded than by all the terrors of the tread-mill. 
Many a modern philosopher has in his own room a large glass box 

filled with sea-water, in which he keeps in prolific health a hand- 

some brood of zodphytes and plants. 


The vegetable and animal | 


inhabitants of the tank are so balanced, that there is a constant | 


and equitable interchange of oxygen and hydrogen. Little hollow 
balls of glass, by their rise or fall, indicate the neat proportioning 
of the elements and atmosphere for the benefit of the plants and 
eyes. Thus the amateur can nicely arrange the dwellings, 
and accurately adjust the lives of these lower orders of the crea- 
tion; yet when we come to our own houses and towns, when we 


have to govern the movements of ourselves, when we have to con- | 


sider our own health and free action, we are content with an es- 
tablished anarchy, or, at the best, in a complaining mood, we 
“ write to the Zimes,” 

THE SOLDIER AND HIS OFFICIAL STEPFATHERS, 
Some few months since we had a scries of papers on the condition 
of the soldier. We proceeded mainly, though by no means ex- 
clusively, on the Report of the Royal Commission ; and we 
then took occasion to tl that the Army is costly in money and 
in men, from causes that might easily be prevented. We main- 
tain a large force with a small amount of result, collecting im- 
mense sums of money and enlisting large numbers of men, with- 
out securing the men and therefore wasting the money. We 
enlist the men in such a manner that they take the bounty to 
desert ; we store them up in such way that their health is im- 
paired, and they become damaged iustruments of warfare ; and 
we studiously keep them in a state of unpreparedness for active 
service. More recent inquiries illustrate afresh the causes which 
lead to these results, and we find with great regret that the prin- 


fective skins are furnished for the saddles, improper shoes are 
furnished for the soldiers, shoddy cloth is made up into clothing 
for the men; and at every turn in the transaction the publie pays 
some money which goes into the hands of defaulting clerks or of 
sharp contractors. Now, each one of these failures is ascribable 
to a grand cause: it is, that the persons engaged are not thinking 
of the main, ultimate, and practical object in view. If, for ex- 
ample, the purpose is to place a good coat, trousers, and shoes, 
upon the soldicr’s body, in order to preserve his eomfort and 
health, that object is entirely lost in some purely collateral and 
strictly speaking impertinent object. The Inspecting Officer at 
Weedon, who is in some cases loft without instructions, has for 
his object simply to draw his own salary and perform the routine 
of duty in a manner to justify that operation, A contractor has 
not to clothe the soldier in a substantial way, so as to justify the 
conscience of an Englishman, but to “pass ” a given number of 
trousers or boots at Weedon,—a perfectly different object. In 
every case the object is the mechanical compliance with some set 
rule, which has no reference to the conscientious service demand- 
ed by the country. An official department appears to be nothing 
more than a perfunctory phantom, in the place of a real depart- 
ment to do substantial duty; and the result is, that when we 
pay 20,000,000/., to purchse an Army properly equipped, clothed, 
drilled, and officered, we realize a crowd of men somewhat short 
of the number, eaten up with consumption, coloured with a given 


| amount of shoddy cloth, and officered by gentlemen who have 


cipal causes remain unaltered ; the proper reform not initiated, | 


probably not contemplated. 
In that series of papers we showed by various tests that the 
mortality of the Army in England aud Wales greatly exceeds the 


purchased their commissions, and would think it vulgar to 
know so much of their business as professional men are bound 
to do. 





FEVER IN AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 
Ir there be one thing more than another which seems to require 
constant repetition, it is that in nine out of every ten cases of 
epidemics the disease may be prevented, if the proper precaution- 
ary measures are taken in time. Books are written, learned trea- 
tises are compiled, pamphlets are published, lectttres are delivered, 
but after all it is casting pearls before swine, and it seems to have 
become little short of a physical impossibility to foree even the 
first principles of sanitary science down the throats of resisting 
rustics. Not, indeed, that the rural population are alone to 
blame in the matter, but the mooting of the question in a city, oF 
even in a country town, is a matter of grave and serious import- 
ance, involving an amount of odium and opposition, and a ery of 


ratio which ought to prevail for the adult male population, Mr, | vested interests, which makes any prudent individual somewhat 
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slow to meddle with the subject. But what we are now alluding 
to is the plain straightforward question of the observance of those 
ordinary rules for the preservation of the public health, which ex- 

rience has now taught us can never be infringed with impunity, 
and which, if permanently neglected, result sooner or later in one or 
other form of those diseases which have from time te time deci- 
mated large portions of the humanrace. The commonest attention 
to the first principles of drainage, the very semblance of an appre- 
ciation of the blessings of pure air, the general adoption even of 
the worst of those plans for model cottages, under the weight of 
which our shelves groan, would in more instances than it is plea~ 
sant to think of put an end at once and for ever in our agricul- 
tural districts to those periodical outbursts of disease which, under 
the name of cholera, small-pox, or typhus fever, claim so many 
as their victims. Few beyond the circle of the medical profes- 
sion, or those who have had the inclination to step aside for a 
space from the discussion of the more exciting topics of the day, 
would credit the amount of human misery which originates from 
these causes alone. When the epidemic has extended its ravages 
within the limits of the weekly bills of mortality, or into some 
district with a more than ordinarily stirring and energetic race of 
squires, we have outery enough, and if the serpent be not killed 
upon the spot it is at all events scotched, and does not again rear 
its head until it has recruited its powers by a season of repose, 
undisturbed by Parliamentary commissions or the activity of a 

cial inspector. But the real havoc is often done far away from 
the crowded city, and death in its deadliest form strikes down its 
quarry, in the midst of green fields, and balmy air, and village 
homes, which, possessing by courtesy every attraction that man can 
desire, and placed apparently under the most favourable cireum- 
stances for the prolongation of life, conduct yet more surely to 
the grave than the most crowded attic of * the rookeries” of th 
metropolis or of our large manutacturing towns. 

I an instance has reeently been brought to light by a pain- 
fully interesting pamphlet from the pen of Dr. Acland, the well- 
known Reader in Anatomy at Oxford. The public will learn with 

} 


Sue 


astonishment that, within the last year, in the obscure village of 


Great Horwood, in Buckinghamshire, a population of 700 souls 
has been attacked with fever in 125 cases; in other words, that 
one out of every six people has fallen ill, and that of those 
affected one of every seven has died; to put the casein a mort 
intelligible form, ‘‘ an endemic affecting a similar proportion of 
the population of London would attack in nine months more than 
a quarter of a million of persons of all ages, above fifty thousand 
would die of the fever alone, while the deaths during the period 
from other causes would not be diminished.” Nor can it be said 
that local cireumstances were more than ordinarily favour- 
able to its progress. We learn that the village occupies a ridge, 
bounded on either side by a moderate valley, that the ground has 
on three sides a natural fall, in two cases towards a rivulet, that 
the parish is not overwooded, and that the soil is rich and fertile. 


All the elements of felicity appear combined but health, and for 


the absence of this, we fear cause enough will presently be shown. 
The population is purely agricultural, and employment has 
been — Cottage rent averages a shilling per week, and 


all who need it are provided with allotments, but there is no | 


large resident landed proprietor. Medical attendance has not 
been wanting, and though far from a model village in this re- 
spect, an improvement has steadily been taking place in the cot- 
tages themselves. It was under these eircumstances that Dr. 
Acland was called in to trace the causes of a typhoid fever, which 
commencing at Michaelmas 1857 had abated during the winter, 
and burst forth with increased virulence in the spring. To add 
to his perplexities, the first case in the parish oceurred in one of 
the best houses of the place, and miserable as some of the tencments 
appear to have been, no positive theory could be framed on the con- 
dition of the cottages per se as the only or even the proximat 
cause of the endemic. Doubtful in its origin, its continuance 
seems to have been attributable to four distinct causes, contagion, 
over-crowded dwellings, putrescent matter, and bad ventilation; 
and itis remarkable that in the first case alone, can the evil be said 
with any degree of truth, to be irremediable by the exercise of 
common foresight and caution; while the last is by far the most 
fatally productive of disease, and easily as it may be cured, the 
remedies unfortunately do not lie within the power of the sufferers 
themselves. ‘Women are best shut up,” was the reply of one 
petty tyrant to an appeal for larger windows and more of them ; 
while in some cases the closeness of the bedchambers is such, as 
to have compelled the inmates to pass a considerable portion of 
the night upon chairs, close to the miserable opening which serves 
to admit light and air. 


The honest truth is, that in too many cases, cottage property | 


has fallen into the hands of a class of owners, who have neither 
the intellect to plan, the heart to appreciate, nor the means to 
carry out improvements. Repairs are ‘the landlord’s business,” 
and the landlord under such circumstances shows no sign. Model 
cottages there are in abundance, some within five miles of the 
very spot to which we allude, but there is, as we have said, no 
large resident proprietor, and it has been ascertained long since, 


that as an investment for eapital, cottages will not pay. Still | P@? : . teal 
. : | to deal with their own a 


even with the present buildings much might be done ; larger win- 
dows cost but little, and there need now be no restriction upon 
their number; there can be no difficulty in building dwellings 
which have the advantage of a thorough draft, and a good work- 
ing system of ventilation may be obtained at a trifling cost. The 
melancholy fact is, that the will to improve is wanting. The old 


beaten track is preferred, and the moment the panic has subsided, 
a thousand excuses are found for neglect, and the next generation 
feel the double weight of their own and their father’s careless- 
ness. The civic crown was awarded by Rome of old for the preser- 
vation of one Roman life; what then should be the guerdon of hi 
who shall succeed in convincing our rural population, tenants 
proprietors alike, that fever, although not the necessary accom- 
paniment of foul drains and overcrowded dwellings, finds in them 
a congenial soil, and once engendered, is not confined to the care- 
less and unclean, If, in its progress through the country, it en- 
counter what we may venture to call a non-conducting medium, 
there is hope that its ravages may be stayed; if otherwise, a new 
centre is established, from whence as from a stronghold it issues 
forth ‘‘ seeking whom it may devour.” 

So long ago as 1842, a dilatoriness in remedying known 
evils was pointed out in the sanitary reports as the peculiar dan- 
ger of the above district ; drains unrepaired, cesspools undrained, 
cottage-gardens saturated with sewage, heaps of decaying animal 
and vegetable matter unremoved, crowd the reports of times gone 
by. In Long Arndon, the ancient head-quarters of the gipsies, 
there were few families which had not suffered ; and more than 
one other village is alluded to by name. And now at the distance 
of sixteen years, have reappeared the old nuisances, the self-same 
carelessness of the future, the identical evils which were then 
pointed out: and the sin has again brought its own punishment. 
Bad as are the haunts in which metropolitan poverty takes re- 
fuge, they have now some check in the inspection provided for 
them ; and we much fear that until some analogous engine of 
sanitary science is put in motion in our rural districts, we are 
doomed to the end of the chapter to chronicle a history of apathy 
and idleness which does not possess one redeeming feature. And 
yet if ever a question affected the wellbeing of a nation, surely this 
is one. It embraces every class, for one suffers for the misdeeds 
of another ; and by a species of righteous retribution, the effeets of 
the original neglect of the landowner are visited upon him by the 
contagion. The spacious mansion or breezy park will do but 
little for one, over whose domains the air blows tainted with 
fever from the neighbouring hovels. And if from no higher mo- 
tive, yet from the natural instinet of self-preservation, we might 
have expected a more enlightened policy. Again, if the old pro- 
verb be true, that ‘ cleanliness is next to godliness,” what a theme 
is here for the pulpit of the parish-church, what a field of praec- 
tical usefulness for the minister of God. Difliculties, no doubt, 
there are; custom, convenience, poverty, want of time, family 
cares, and close living, are ever against the poor; but we repeat, 
this is not only a poor man’s question, We are thankful that 
has found in Dr. Acland an expositor, who does not confine hin.- 
self to the bane, without pointing out the antidote, and we again 
call attention to the fact that the evil is a growing one, and has 
now reached a peint where it can remain no longer stationary. 
We feel convinced that the subject needs ventilation; and that 
we are suffering in a time of profound peace at home, a larger loss 
of human life, from this cause alone, than would be produced by 
a desolating war. 
Triters to the Editar. 

CHURCH-PROPERTY. 
Smn—I beg to thank Sir Arthur Elton for the courtesy with which he has 
noticed my letter, and request a short space for reply. 

Ile does not deny that his plan for the simple continuance of the building- 
istice to Dissenters; but he regards this, if I understand 


rates involves inj 
i ind as not important enough, owing to the smallness 





im, us unavoida 
ofthe amount involved, to need consideration. 
No doubt th pa ishes subje ct to building-rates are comparative ly few, but 


they bear among them an amount of building debt considerably exceeding 
the present aggregate of ordinary church-rate throughout the entire coun- 
tr Nor is amount the only grievance. I believe it is common for these 


ites to be illegally laid, forthe monies raised by them to be misapplied, and 
that there are cases in which the debt itself, owing to these circumstances, 
has been nearly hopeless of extinction. I must, therefore, continue to urge 
upon him that in a scheme for the equitable settlement of the whole question, 
this cannot be ignored. 

Nor need there, upon Sir Arthur Elton’splan, be any diffieulty in dealing 
with it. The mortgagee must of course retain his legal rights against the 
parishioners gencrally ; but what is there to prevent an available guarantee 
to the parishioners from the proposed Church Vestry ? 

Sir Arthur Elton conceives that we are opposed to the institution of 
Church-vestries, I can assure him that he is misinformed. Not only 
would Dissenters, political and otherwise, gladly weleome the adoption, 

mong their Episcopalian brethren, of an ecclesiastical polity so nearly ap- 
proaching to theirown, but they have actually proposed it themselves on 
two oceasions. Sir W. Clay’s bill of 1855 contained an elaborate set of 
lauses for the purpose, and last session the present Gove rnment were as- 
sured of support for anysimilar proposals they might wish to bring forward. 

But the resolutions I am considering go much further. Not only do they 
institute church vestries with power to expend their own « ontributions, but 
they propose to invest their vestries with the absolute property in perpetuwm 
of the fabric of the parish church. This raises a question not involyed in 
the discussion, and our views of which we certainly are not prepared to 
abandon for the sake of abolishing church-rates. If the settlement is to de- 
generate into a mere matter of bargain, we think we can get rid of church 
rates Without any interference of Parliament at all. If it is to be confined, 
as I venture to think it ought to be, to the subject in hand, leaving other 
points open, the course seems to be to abolish church-rates, guarantee the 


I - Ager : 
parishes against outstanding debts, and institute church vestries with power 


Sir Arthur insists on the claims of “ parishes, congregations, and indivi- 
} ” : 7 : “ i oF 
duals,” who since the Reformation must have expended ** millions” on the 


| improvement of church property, in the expeetation of its continuance as 


left by Elizabeth. I believe, Sir, that this claim, such as it is, is not inca- 
pable of more exact calculation, and it is certainly to be met by a set-off in 
the rights of patronage of some, and the exclusive enjoyment by all. The 
bulk of the expenditure, moreover, dates from the time subsequent to the Re- 
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form bill, and was to all intents and purposes incurred with a clear sense of 
the contingencies of legislation. Take it at its full, it is no more than a 
fine on the renewal of a percorn lease, and were the surrender of the 
lease to be now required it would leave the tenants enormously the gainers 
by the terms of their ae. Is there no claim for compensation, on the 
other hand, on the part of that one-half of her Majesty’s English subjects 
who all this time have been shut out from the churches, and been obliged, 
nevertheless, to contribute to their maintenance and to the very bread and 
wine of the sacrament from which they are excommunicated by the canons ? 

Sir Arthur thinks that we “ ought not to be too fastidious in criticizing 
plans formed to carry out our views.” I trust he will forgive me for re- 
minding him, of what is apparent on the face of his own letter, that his plans 
are formed for not carrying out our views. 

We have attacked church-rates, as the best means open to us of bringing 
under discussion the injurious relationship, as we deem it, between Church 
and State. He wishes to give them up, as the best means open to him of 
maintaining that relationship, and interpolates into his resolutions a proposal 
not necessary to the extinction of eeventen, but admirably calculated to 
strengthen into actual dominium the ion now enjoyed by the Church 
of the national property. We cotabele must criticize this, for we must cer- 


tainly op é. 
fT am, Sir, your obedient servant, A Poriricat DissENTER, 





Lanrumney, oye 27th September 1858. 

Sm—As Sir Arthur Elton has taken up the cudgels on behalf of his own 
resolutions, I will leave to him to discuss the immediate practical question 
with your correspondent who signs himself ‘‘ A Political Dissenter.”” I wish 
rather to refer to the latter as an instance, in the case of a man who is 
clearly far from wanting in sense, of those historical confusions which have 
led to so many misconceptions about this and kindred subjects. 

Some parts of his letter I confess I do not understand; the last paragraph 
but one especially I have read over several times, and I cannot at all discern 
the writer’s meaning. But he puts forth two propositions which are in- 
telligible enough, and upon which I wish, with your permission, to make a 
few remarks. 

He asserts that the ‘‘ endowments at present enjoyed by the Episcopalian 
clergy stand upon a different footing from those which have been founded 
among the Wesleyans, Baptists, &c.; among other things, in this, that the 
first have all, without any exception, been created with the distinct under- 
standing that they were to be for the benefit of the whole public while they 

, and subject at any time to the revision of Parliament.’”’ I should be 
extremely curious to see some historical proof of this ‘‘ distinct understand- 
ing.” e endowments in question are gifts which have been made at va- 
rious times from the sixth—in Wales we might probably go back to yet 
earlier times—to the nineteenth century. When King Ethelberht or one 
of his thegns gave an estate to the newly-founded see of Canterbury, I very 
much doubt his distinct understanding as to its liability at any time to the 
revision of Parliament. Your correspondent forgets that the Church of Eng- 
land is the oldest institution in England; it is older than either the monar- 
chy or the Parliament. In its earliest days it was clearly not co-extensive, 
still less identical, with the English nation, because a large portion of the 
English nation was still heathen. The Imperial Parliament has doubtless 
inherited all the rights, and probably more than the rights, of the Kentish 
Witenagemot ; I only doubt the existence of the “ distinct understanding.” 

But your correspondent would probably argue that the endowment of the 
e oe clergy”’ dates, not from thelberht, but from Henry the 
Eighth. I mentioned the period 1520-60, to give full room for the whole of 
that series of events which we commonly jumble together under the name of 
“*the Reformation.” Your correspondent selects the particular reign of 
Henry the Eighth, and, if I rightly understand him, he asserts—which is 
the second proposition I wish to dispute—that the proceedings of that reign 
were analogous to a hypothetical transfer of the existing Church property in 
England to the Wesleyan Conference, ‘* upon the trusts of the deed of John 
Wesley.” Ican sce no analogy between this and anything which happened 
in the whole period 1520-60, Teast of all between it and anything which hap- 
pened during the reign of Henry the Eighth. 

What Henry the Eighth did was to abolish the supremacy of the Pope, to 
suppress the monasteries, to reform certain practical abuses. He in no way 
innovated on the faith or on the ritual of preceding times. No transfer 
was made from one religious communion to another, because there was only 
one religious communion in the land. Gardiner might think change had 
= too far, Cranmer that it had not gone far enough, but Cranmer and 

ardiner remained alike Bishops of the same Church of England. Under 
Henry there was no transfer at all, unless it were in those cathedral 
churches in which Henry substituted a Dean and Canons for a Prior and 
Monks. And in so doing, he only restored their ancient constitution, and, 
moreover, the new Chapters preached the same doctrines and practised the 
same ritual as their monastic predecessors. High mass was sung and tran- 
substantiation preached in Christ Church, Canterbury, as much under 
Cranmer and his Chapter as under Warham and his Convent. In fact the 
new society consisted, to a great extent, of the members of the old invested 
with new titles. 

The act by which the Church of England rejected the supremacy of the 
Pope and accepted that of the King, was emphatically a change made by an 
existing body, not a transfer from one body to another. It was in fact 
merely carrying a little farther the policy of all preceding English kings. 

e suppression of the monasteries had nothing to do with any religious 
change at all. Certain ecclesiastical corporations were abolished, certain 
ecclesiastical revenues were alienated, but no change of doctrine or ritual 
was made in those which survived. Earlier English kings had suppressed 
monasteries before, later continental kings have suppresse:’ monasteries 
since, and have remained good Catholics all the same. 

Under Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, there were indeed important 
changes introduced both in doctrine and ritual, but nothing occurred to 
shake the legal continuity either of the whole Church or of its particular 
corporations. At each change a few deprivations took place in particular 
offices, but there was no transfer from one sect to another. The Church 
and nation which had rejected the Pope under Henry, received him again 
under Mary, Pole regularly succeeded Cranmer, and Parker regularly suc- 
ceeded Pole. In the diocess in which I now write, the Bishop, Anthony 
Kitchin, weathered every storm; appointed under Henry, he remained in 
continuous peaceable possession till some years after the accession of Eliza- 
beth. And the great mass both of clergy and laity followed his example. 
From any theological point of view, aber Roman Catholic or Protestant, 
their conduct was doubtless blameworthy. But it was politically intelli- 
gible enough, and at any rate, it supplies that formal pl legal continuity 
which is all that is wanted. There was no transfer from one set of men to 
another set of men; a society, legally identical throughout, changed its 
opinions and its practices. And, be it remembered, that the one class of en- 
dowments which were specially given to maintain a form of worship which 
the Reformed Church repudiated, were absolutely confiscated. Masses for 
the dead were abolished, and the Chantries were not transferred, but sup- 


For your correspondent’s view that Church pappenty was ever given to 
the nation as a nation, that it is at all “national” or ** public” property, 








he has brought no legal or historical evidence whatever, Subject to the 
control of Parliament of course it is and ought to be, use ey 
thing in the kingdom is and ought to be. Salus populi supreme 
lex; to that ultimate necessity all rights, individual and corporate 
must bow. The State has a right, whenever public necessity requires, to 
meddle either with corporate or with private property, and of such neces. 
sity, it must itself be the judge. That a thousand cases will probably occur 
to justify interference with corporate property for one which would justi 
interference with private property, makes no difference in principle. The 
State had a perfect right to set aside Thelluson’s will; it tps equal right 
to diminish the revenues of the see of Durham. But I believe that in do 
the latter, it was doing an act precisely analogous to the former, and in no 
way analogous to voting money raised by taxation to Prince Albert or to 
Maynooth. 

Ecclesiastical property in short was given to the purposes of a certain re. 
ligious society which sometimes has and sometimes has not been coextensive 
with the nation. The English Church and nation were coextensive under 
Edward I. ; they were not coextensive in the reign of Penda, they are not 
coextensive in that of Victoria. Identical in your correspondent’s sense, he 
cannot show that they ever were. According to your correspondent’s View, 
the endowment of a bishoprick or an abbey was, like the payment of so]. 
diers or ministers, merely an application of a part of the revenue of the 
state to certain of its officers. But most certainly no founder, whether king 
- — from thelberht to Miss Burdett Coutts, ever took any view of 
the kind, 

It may be thought that I deal with the whole question in a dry, formal, 
and somewhat unpractical manner. I do so, because this particular stage of 
the argument appears to me to be simply and exclusively an historical and 
legal one. The truth of the dogmas, the merit of the discipline, the general 
value and efficiency of the existing Church are not to the point. Nor amJI 
arguing the question whether it is or is not desirable for Parliament to med- 
dle any further with ecclesiastical qn I fully allow the ultimate 
power of the State over ecclesiastical, because I allow its ultimate power 
over all property. I only deny that ecclesiastical property is in any 
sense national property further than that in which all property is. This is 
a purely historical question, and can be maintained or confuted only by his- 
torical arguments. 

Let me illustrate my case by an opposite one. I hold that the English 

Church has a full legal and historical right to its endowments, and I see no 
case made out to justify the State in the exercise of its extraordinary power 
of alienating them. Let me point to another neighbouring church which 
seems to me to stand in a totally different position, both historical and 
practical. Ihave just returned from a journey in Ireland. What do we 
see there? A Church, which is coment not the Church of the people, 
possessing lands, tithes, peerages ; pastors without flocks, revenues without 
duties, churches, sometimes cathedrals, lying in ruins because those who 
— them cannot use them, and those who would use them are not al- 
owed to possess them. Whatever may be the legal and historical explana- 
tion of such a state of things, here is surely a case for the extraordinary 
power of the State to step in. And when we look for the historical ex- 
planation we find it to be briefly this. The Church and people of England 
accepted the changes of the sixteenth century; the Church and people of 
Ireland rejected them. Invasions, conquests, penal laws, succeeded only in 
establishing a body of sheepless shepherds and in laying waste the ancient 
temples of the land. The endowments which had belonged to the Church 
of the Irish people were transferred to the Church of the English colony, 
Look to the third portion of the kingdom. Ireland remained Roman Ca- 
tholic, Scotland became Presbyterian. To maintain the Episcopal Church 
in its possessions was so clearly contrary to all public policy, that the State 
was fully justified in the religious settlement of 1689—barring, of course, 
the “‘ rabbling”’ of the curates and the monstrous penal laws against the 
Episcopal clergy. When we hear extempore prayer in Glasgow Cathedral 
we feel that historic rights have fairly yielded to practical necessity. When 
we see the Rock of Cashel standing desolate, and the Catholic Primate and 
his flock driven to worship in some hole or corner, we feel that both are 
trampled on alike. In England, the case is different from either : the his- 
toric rights of the Church seem to me unanswerable, and I see no practical 
necessity to justify any use of the State’s extraordinary power in the way 
of alienating her vested endowments, though I am as anxious as your cor- 
respondent can be to deprive her of the unjust power of taxing the members 
of other communions, 

In conclusion, I have only to add that I did not apply the word ‘ hazy” 
to Mr. Duncombe’s proposal, but only to the legal and historical positions 
on which it is founded. The proposal, as a proposal, is intelligible and 
straightforward enough. But it evidently rests upon those notions about a 
** National Church,” “ national property, &c.,’’ which, to me at least, 
seem to arise from mere confusion of history. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Epwarp A, FREEMAN. 


28th September 1858. 

Sm—Your readers must all feel much obliged to a ‘ Political Dissenter” 
for having drawn from Sir Arthur Hallam Elton the candid and lucid state- 
ment of his views contained in your last number. Yet, agreeing as I do in 
the main with his opinions, and being really ‘sick and weary ”’ of Church- 
rate squabbles, I cannot help foreseeing much difficulty on a point which he 
disposes of with apparent ease. He says ‘if the people of England through 
their representatives, disclaim all future responsibility for the sustenance 
of their church fabrics, then, without for an instant pretending to shut out 
the people from the enjoyment of the rites and services of the Church, 
whose doors are freely opened to all, &c.’’ Now, of course, it will still be the 
Church’s duty and interest to throw open her doors to all, and, by making 
her ministrations acceptable and easily attainable by all, to endeavour to 
regain, if possible, the wanderers from her fold. But it appears a grave 
question how far the owners of property who shall have ceased to 
contribute to the maintenance of the Church’s services, can fairly claim 
them as their right, equally with those who continue to support them. 
If this were the state of things there would inevitably be man 
pecuniary Dissenters who would continue to avail themselves of a 
the Church’s services, to the manifest saving of their pockets. Yet 
if the right of the wealthier non-contributor cannot be maintained, 
the poor man’s right will probably fall with it. In faet, will not 
what Sir Arthur calls the “ birthright of Englishmen” virtually cease, 
when the whole community ceases to be responsible for the maintenance of 
the privileges claimed? And the former part of his letter seemed to con- 
template such a thing, where he says, ‘‘to provide that they,” ¢. ¢. church- 
men, *‘ shall not be interfered with in the discharge of their task, by those 
who neither contribute towards the funds required, nor avail themselves of 
the fabrie,” &e. é 

I certainly should like to be further enlightened on the justice of this 
universal right, supposing that rates cease to be universal, What Parlia- 
ment may think it expedient to do, is of course an entirely different ques- 
tion. Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, Atrrep Octavius HartLey. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE SEPTEMBER 28. 
War Orrice, Pall Mall, September 2 28.—Infantry—Coldstream Regt. of Foot 
Guards—A. Spittal, M.D. to be Assist. ~Surg, vice Phipps, dec, 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER Bi 

War Orrice, Pall Mall, October 1.—Cara/ry—9%th Regiment of Light Drags.— 

sornet R. F. Thonger to be Adjt. vice Grant, promoted in the 5th Light Drags. 

17th Light D .—Brevet-Major R. W hite to be Major, without purchase, vice 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. W. Morris, C.B. dec. ; Lieut. W. D. Seymour to be Capt. with- 
out purchase, vice White. 

Infantry—2a Regiment of Foot—Lieut. F. J. Jessop has been superseded, having 
absented himself without leave. 

4th Fost-—Eaciee F. W. Blake to be Lieut. without purchase; Ensign C. R. 
Hammond to be Lieut. without prrehase. 

5th Foot—To be Lieutenants without purchase—Ensign J. E. Perrin, from the 
88th Foot; Ensign S, Richards, from the 7ith Foot ; Ensign J. V. Cooch ; Ensign 
and Adjt. C. Sutton. 

6th Foot—Assist.-Surg. T. Ryan, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

7th Foot—Lieut. G. OU. Lewis to be Adjt. vice Malan, promoted; Assist.-Surg. 

E. A. Gibbon, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

—_ Foct—To be Lieutenants without purchase- Ensign J. W. Hughes, from 
66th Foot—Ensign J. E. Hl. Wheeler, from 9th Foot; Dasign J. M. Lovekin, from 
bet Boss ¢ ; Ensign W. T. Butler, from 72d Foot; Ensign J. E. F. Aylmer, from 33d 
D. Baynes, from Ceylon Rifles. 


Foot; Ensign C. 
9th Foot—Ensign A. Shaw, from the 59th Foot, to be Lieut. without purchase ; 
Ensign C. 8. Perry to be Lieut. without purchase. 


10th Foot—To be Captains without purchase—Captain R. W. Davies, from 3d 
West India Regt.; Lieut. M. Ward, from Ceylon Rifles ; Lieut. G. E, Bulger, from 
69th Foot. To be Lieutenants without purchase—Lieut. H. Wayne, from 57th 
Foot ; Ensign W. Betson ; Ensign T. Scott; Ensign M. J. F. Kenny. 
llth Foot—To be Captains, without pure hase —Capt. .. R. Richardson, from 61st 
Foot; Lieut. M. Tighe, from 58th Foot; Lieut. J. Nott, from 35th Foot; 
Brevet-Major J. Macpherson, from half-pay Unatt. omen the difference ; Lieut. 
M. L. M‘Causland to be Capt. by purchase, vice Brevet-Major Macpherson, who 
retires. To be Lieuts. without purchase—Ensign B. O. Johnson, from Ist Foot; 
Ensign J. H. Bamfield, from 72d Foot; Ensign G. Edge, from 50th Foot; Ensign 
F. J. S. Whiteside to be Lieut, by pure shase, vice M‘Causland, 

12th Foot—To be C ‘aptains, without purchase—Lieut. D. W. Martin, from the 
th Foot; Lieut. G. G. Newton, from the 27th Foot; Lieut. E. Marcon, from the 
69th Foot ; Lieut. 1.C. Munro. To be Lieuts. without purchase— Ensign T. H. 
Oliver, vice Munro; Ensign 8. G. Huskisson, from 80th Foot ; Ensign W. Keough, 
from Ist Foot; Ensign J. O. Johnson, Ensign R. B. Moorhead, Ensign E. J, Dud- 
geon ; Lieut. F. A. FitzGerald to be Adjt. vice Munro, promoted, 

13th Foot—Lieut. W. K. Leet to be Adjt. vice the Hon, J.C. Dormer, who re- 
signs the Adjutancy only. 

Mth Foot—To be Captains, without purchase—Capt. E. D. Fenton, from half-pay 
Unatt.; Lieut. W. J. Gorman, from Ceylon Rifle Regt.; Lieut. H. Cowell, from 
75th Foot; Lieut. G. H. Dwyer. To be Lieuts. without purchase—Ensign A. R. 
Keogh, from 80th Foot ; Ensign E. J. Briscoe, vice Dwyer. 

15th Foot—Ensign G. B. Beere, from 62d Foot, to be Lieut. without purchase ; 
Ensign C. 8. Swinhowe, from 56th Foot, to be Lieut. without purchase. 

16th Foot—To be Lieuts. without purchase—Ensign F. J. Rogers, from the 
Foot; Ensign J. Pyne, from Ist Foot; Ensign A. Anderson, from 4ith Foot, 
Newbatt, whose promotion from l0th Foot, has been cancelled, 

18th Foot—Lieut. J. B. Sawyer, from 76th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Beachey, who 
exchanges ; Ensign W. H. James, from 31st Foot, to be Lieut. without purchase. 

2lst Foot—Assist.-Surg. T. Walsh, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg.; Quarter- 
master G. Thompson, from a Dépét Battalion, to be Paymaster, vice Shuttleworth ; 
appointed to 5lst Foot. 

2d Foot—Ensign W. C. Plinket to be Lieut. without purchase; Ensign F. 
Chichester to be Lieut. without purchase; Ensign F. E. E, Wilson to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Mant, — retires. 

36th Foot— Lieut. F. X. de Courey Orange to be Capt. by purchase, vice Shaw, 
who retires; Ensign FE. D. Newbolt, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Orange. 

Sth Foot—Pay master W. Marriott, from Dépodt Battalion, to be Paymaster, vice 
Daniel, who exchanges, 

58th Foot—Ensign C, 
moted in the 11th Foot. 

6lst Foot—Lie cut. 8. M‘Donough to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet-Lieut. 
Col. Otter, dec. Lieut. T. G. D. Payn to be Capt. without pure hase , Vice Richard- 
son, appointed to llth Foot; Ensign M, Murphy to be Lieut, without purchase, 
vice M‘ Donough; Ensign 9 J. Tuffnell to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Payn. 

65th Foot—Lieut. A. B. Toker to be Instructor of Musketry. 

69th Foot—Ensign R. B. C. Daubeny to be Licut. without purchase, vice Bulger, 
promoted in 10th Foot. 

73d Foot—Ensign W. Clerke to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Farrington, whose 
oy by purchase, on the 16th July 1858, has been cancelled. 

7ith Foot—Lieut, H. Currie to be Adjt. vice A. D. Bell, who resigns the Ad- 
jutancy only ; A. M. Duff, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, in succession to Lieut. 
Ingles, promoted in the 16th Foot. 

75th Foot—Ensign J. T. H. Butt to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Martin, 
promoted, in 12th Foot ; Ensign A. L’Estrange, to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Cowell, promoted in Mth Foot. 

76th Foot—Lieut. L. W. Beachey, from 18th Foot, to be Licut. vice J. R. Sawyer, 
who exchanges. 

3d West India Regiment—Lieut. R. 
vice Davies, appointed to 10th Foot; 
purchase, vice Harley. 

Dépot Battalion—Pay master 8S, Daniel, from the 54th Foot, to be Paymaster, 
Marriott, who exchanges. 

Hospital Staff—The appointment of Mr. E. Brown as Acting Assist.-Surg. which 
appeared in the Gazette of the 17th ult. has been cancelled, 

Breret.—Lieut.-Col, R. H. Louth, 86th Foot, to be Col. in the Army, for distin- 
guished service in the field ; Lieut.-Col. J. W.S. Smith, C.B. of a Dépot Battalion, 
having completed three years’ actual service, in the rank of ae to be Col. - 
the Army, under the Royal warrant of the 6th Oct. 1854; Brevet-Lieut.-Col. EB. 
Claremont, C.B. Major on half-pay Unatt. her Majesty's Military Caen r 2 
Paris, to be Col. in the Army, under the Royal warr: ant of 6th Oct. 1854; Brevet- 
Major J. Macpherson, 11th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army ; Brevet- Lieut. -Col, 
J. Macpherson, 1th Foot, to be Col, in the Army. 


my 
Che F avy. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTF, SEPTEMBER 28. 
Apinanry, September 1i.— Corps of Royal Marinces—Gent, Cadet E. E. Hill to 


be Second Lieut. 
Crate. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTRF, SEPTEMBER 28. 
Bankrupts—Wi11aM Smimn, Greyhound Yard, Smithfield, gas-meter-manufac- 
turer-—Wiiiiam Lawsoy, Howland Street, Fitzroy Square, surgeon—Cnan.es Gar- 
Tox, Bristol, brewer—Tuomas GopseL. Burs, Bath, linen-dri uper—Ricnakp Henny 
Hames, Cardiff, tanner. 
Scotch Seque str ations 
deenshire, farmer—Lawie, 





66th 
Vice 


H. 8. Jones to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Tighe, pro- 


w. 
Ensign T. 


Harley, to be Capt, without purchase, 
D. Mahon to be Lieut. without 


vice 





Autarpyer, Aberdeen, merchant— Low, sen, Clatt, Aber- 


Edinburgh, Clothier. 





OCTOBER 1, 
Henrietta Street, 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—WeENuY MARKENrIELD ApbEY, 
Garden, bookseller. 

Bankr upts.—Wiu.141aM Doncaster, Wandsworth, mason--SAMVEL SEWELL WILSON, 
Burton Street, Eaton Square, builder—Grorcre Dawson, Grantham, Lincolnshire, 
gun-make: r—Joux E.wortny, Crediton, Devonshire, dealer in coal, lime, and ma- 
nures—Ricnarp Jukes, Liversedge Iron Works, Yorkshire, iron-master—Jouwn 
Epwarnps, B: ith, linendraper—Tuomas Exim, Tymawr, Glamorganshire, brick- 
maker—Gronce Moyie, Wittiam Hester, 
facturers—Wintiam Darny, H¢ arrogate, York, travelling-comedian—Davin Wip- 
pOWSON and Hexny Frearson Clarke, Nottingh: am, lace-manufacturers. 

Scotch Sequestrations.--Gii.irs and Macrnerson, Glasgow, leather-merchants— 
Biair, Glasgow, grocer—M‘Cxreatrn, Newton-upon-Ayr, Ay rshire , farmer, 


Covent 





and ALEXANDER Hvuyrer, glove-manue | 





PRICES CURRENT. 












































































































BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd.) Monday, Twesday.| Wednes.; Thurs. | Fridays 
SperCent Console ssssssseeseeeeees nt 97% 978 984 98, 
Ditto for Account ... 97 975 One 9H} set 
3 per Cents Reduced shut _ _ —_ —— — 
New 3 per Cents shut _ _ -— ao — 
Long Annuities shut — — -- —— am 
i shut _— -— -- -- — 
shut | —— —— — — —_— 
217) — 2184 218 —— 220 
M4 34 35 — 35 
E neheneer Bonds, 1859 a — — — — — 
India Bonds 4 per Cent.. — 13 4 — 13 15 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian ......ceeeeeeees 5p.ct., —— BUGRER cccccccccccccesed —_ 
Belgian . a | 100} Mexican .. 2 
Ditto ..... .23- -_ Peruvian ...... sot 
Brazilian . 103} Portuguese 1853 47 
Buenos Ayr ‘— 78} ussian .. 112 
Chilian ..... t— _ Sardinian 934 
Danish .. 8 — _ Spanish 46 
BONES cncsccvccccsees t.=— -_ Ditto New Deferred 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .2) — 66} Ditto Passive ........ ll 
Ditto .... iA 100} Terkish.... ... 97 
French .. 3=— 72f. 20c. | Venezuela. 4l 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwarve— Banxs— 
Bristol and Exeter....... ececes 92) Australasian ........65. rT TTT | 87 
Caledonian,.........+++ oi 873 British North ‘Ame rican. ,— 
Chester and Holyhead . 36 CIRY ..ccccececceeees ° 61 
Eastern Counties. ... 634 Colonial ........s0s00 | 29) 
Edinburgh and Glasgow...... 67 Commercial of London _ 
Glasgow and South-Western ... 90) Eng). Scotsh. & Australian Chtd. 17 
Great Northern .........+.+++5+ 104} London ......65+65 | = 
Great South. and West. Ireland. 1034 London and County 283 
Great Western. ........eeeeeees oa London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia) —— 
Lancashire and Yorkshire on 96, London Joint Stock......+.++.+ 32 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......... es London and W estminster ...... 478 
London, Brighton & South Coast 1103 National Bank ...... eoccccccces oe 
London and Blackwall ......... 6 National Provincia ° —— 
London and North-Western... . 92 New South Wales. — 
London and South-Western,... 96} Oriental ......6c0eeeee 393 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Lincoln 358 Provincial of Ireland.. 64 
Midiand . bo} South Australia....... 31h 
Midland G —_ Union of Australia 55 
SN SIE cccvecenceceecece 57h Union of London pay 
North-Eastern— Berwick. 95 Walbe.occoccccncaesceseecs | es 
North-Eastern—York .......... 973 Western Bank of London....... 31 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 30 Docks— 
Scottish Central ....... 6.60000. 110} Kast and West India ........ eee = 
Scottish Midland.......... -— London .....600+05 ° 1064 
South-Eastern and Dover . ‘ 74 St. Katherine 93 
Eastern of France. | 30 Victoria wcccccsccscecccccoceses | wl 
} 108 MisceLLanrovs— | 
s 17} Australian Agricultural... | 35) 
{ 41 British American Land — 
Great Indian Peninsular .....| 24 Canada .....cccesveccees — 
Great Western of Canada .... 1sy Crystal Palace ..... j " 
Paris and Lyons .....++++0+ 35) Electric Telegraph . { ll2 
Mixes— | General Steam..... 264 
Australia® ....ccccccceseccecess National Discount. | 4 
Brazilian Imperial . 1h London Discount ......66e.eeees 4 
Ditto St. John del ieey 10g Peninsular and Orie ntal Steam. 86. 
C »bre Copper. — Royal Mail Steam........... vel 61 
} — menos y Iron . eoceccese -—— South Australian ........... ee ‘| 38 
BULLION. Per oz. | METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £317 9 | Copper, Brit. Cakes. ar oo... 0080 
. Iron, Welsh Bars. 615 70 0 
Mexican Dollars ...........00+ » © 425 Lead, British Pig ... 2310 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard..... coe © BS 1 Steel, Swedish Keg.. 19 0 0... 1910 0 








GRAIN, 
‘. 














——_ Lane, Oct. 1. 


. & 
Indian Corn. 34to 35 














Wheat,R. 0. s2to4ds 49 to 30| Pine..... . Sto 72 | 
Pine ...... 45—46 . 39—47 Peas, e- -» 388—40 |) Oats, Feed... 25—27 
—-eang New. 40—43 White F. 54 —56 Maple .... 40— 43 | Fine sees 2830 
Vine ...-.. 43—44 | Rye .....+. S436) White... 40—43 | Poland ... 27—29 
b hite Old 46—49 Barley ...... 22-29 Blue ...... — 0) Pine ..., 30—31 
ne . 49—50 Malting .. 38—40 Be ng Ticks 2-6 Potato.... 29—31 
New o—4s Malt, Ord... 60—66 Harrow... 43—49 Fine ..., 32-33 
WEEKLY AVERAGE. SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Sept. 25. Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat ..... das. 2d. | Rye ....... 32s. Td, Wheat.... dis. 6d, | Rye «.+0.+- B48. Bay 
Marley ..... 2 6 Beans. ) Barley .... 35 0 Heans...... 46 5 
Oats .......25 1 Peas ...... lo Oats...... 26 6 Peas..seeee 44 SG 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town made. -per sack _ to 46s.| Butter—Best Fresh, 16s. doz. 
Bese coccecesccsccsececesece — 39 Carlow, 4l. 1€s. to 5i. 10s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 33 — 3 Bacon, Irish .....++0006 per ine - — 626, 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... — 33 Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......+++ — 78 
American .....+. per barrel 2 — 26 De rby, pale 
GMMREIED. . cccccccenccececs 2 26 | Hams, York ..... 74 
Eggs, French, pares, 4s. 6d. to 6s. ta. 


Bread, 5d. to 7}d. the 4ib. ‘loaf. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


NEWGATE AND } ore ee ° 
da. 


























CaTrLe MARKET.” 7 








Heaps or CaTTLe at THE 


























4s. € s. s. d. s. d. s. a. CATTLA-MARKET. 

Reef... 3 0 to3 & to 1 2 wee 4 OtO4 BtO5 O oa y- — 

Mutton 3 4—4 0—4 6 - 4 4—410—5 2) B 

Veal... 3 4-4 0—4 8 40—4 8—5 0} Sheep.. 

Pork... 3 8—4 4—5 0 40-4 €— ¢ 00 / Cuvee. 

Lamb. 0 0—0 O-—90 600-0 O0—0 O| Pigs. SHO canes ise 

* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... Sis. to 685.| Down Tegs .....+.++++ per Ib. ee to a. 

Mid and East Kent ditto - 7 — 112 Half-bred Wethers ......+++++ 

Sussex ditto..... is — 60 Leicester Fleeces . 15 - % 

Farnham ditto ..........0++ o—- 0 Combing Skins .......++. .»~B— 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses ) 
Sait Wuirecuares. Comnennenty 

Hay, Good ...seeses 65s. BOS. tO BAS. ceeeceveees S4s.to 90s. 

Inferior . +. 60 63 — 78 

New eee 0 0 —- oO 

Clover ..... 90 90 — 108 

Wheat Straw 25 26 —- 
GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souc hong fine, per Ib. 1s ae to as 3d.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 6d.to 5s, 34, 
Congon, fir 1 - 0 Krandy, lest Brands..... 7 8 — 8 4 
Pekoe, flows 3 ° _ ‘ 6 Cotton, N. Orleans.perib. 0 6 — © 8% 

In bond— Duty Is. 5d. per Ib Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 413 6 — 46 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. Tis. Od. to 908. Od.) Guano, Peruvian.perton.280 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ........ 47s. 6d. to 508. Od. Tallow P. = C....per cwt. = o-—- 00 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 53s. Od. to 70s. Od, TOWR ...ccccccece 9— 00 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina... 175, 0d. to 24s. Od, | Rape Oil, English refined és o-—45 6 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... 29s. 9}. | Brown......00+« o-—43 6 

West India Molasses.... 12s. 6d. to 18s. Od.| Linseed Oil........ . $3 6-32 9 

POTATOES | Cocoa-nut Oil 3 6—-# 0 

Kentand Essex Regents..ton, 0s.to 0» — oil. “a 0-4 6 

a Shaws...... o-— 0 od Oil ‘— 00 
York Regents,......+ «++ o=— 0 Coals, Hetton........0.05 17 6 = © 0 
Scotch 45 «essoes « e- @ COB ccc cecceceeeee OO mm OO 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[October 2, 1858, 





| OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Under the Management of Mr. Cuantes Kean. 

On Monvay and during the week, will be presented 
Shakspere’s Play of THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Shy- 
lock, by Mr. C. Kean ; Portia, by Mrs C. Keay. Preceded by 
the Farce of DYING FOR LOVE. 


+> : r > 
ROFESSOR WILJALBA FRIKELL.— 
POLYGRAPHIC HALL, King William Street, Char- 
ing Cross.—TWO HOURS OF ILLUSIONS.—For One 
Month only, previous to Professor Frikell’s departure on a 
Provincial Tour. Every Evening at Eight. Saturday After 
noons, at Three. Private Boxes, One Guinea; Box Stalls, 
5s.; Orchestra Stalls, 3*.; Area, 2s.; Ampitheatre, 1s. 
Places may be secured at the Polygraphic Hall, and at Mr. 
Mircnett's Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 


(BYSTAL PALACE.—CERAMIC 


COURT. Under the direction of Thomas Battam, Esq. 
F.S.A.—The EXHIBITION of ENAMELS, PORC ELAIN, 
and POTTERY, now contains E xamplestfrom'the Collections 
of her Majesty the Queen, the Duke Of Devonshire, Ear! 
Granville, General the Hon. E. Lygon, Baroness de Gold- 
smidt, H. Danby Seymour, P.; F. W. Fairholt, 
Esq.; 8. Addington, Esq.; Dr. Sidson, F.R.S ‘ale 
Esq.; The Athenwum, Stoke upon-Trent ; eae. Ritte ne r 
and Saxby, Messrs. Hewitt, Madame Temple, &e. &e. to- 
gether with choice examples of the Manufactures of Messrs. 
Minton, a Se ay Kerr and Burns, Ridgway and Co. Rosc, 
Phillips, &c. &e. including the series of Ceramic Works 
executed for the Art-Union of London. 


> , 
Urry ‘ERSITY OF LONDON. 
CONVOCATION, 

A MEETING OF CONVOCATION is hereby convened, 
to be held at Burlington House on Wepnespay Nov. 10, at 
1 o'clock rv. ™. to nominate a list of three persons for the pur- 

of being submitted to her Majesty for selection there- 
from of a Fellow of the University. 

Members of Convocation desirous of proposing Candidates 
are requested to forward their Nominations to the Registrar 
on or before Wepnespay Ocr. 27th, in order that they may 
be included in the Circular an! Voting-paper which will 
then be issued. . 

The following Graduates are gualified as Members of Con 
vocation : namely, all Doctors of Laws, Doctors of Medi- 
cine, and Masters of Arts, all Bachelors of Laws and Bache- 
lors of Medicine of two years’ standing, and all Bachelors of 
Arts of three years’ standing. 

By order of ‘the Senate, 

WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D. Registrar. 

_Raatingtea House, W., September 28, 1858 





























” 


. r y r 
NIVERSITY OF “LONDON, 
CONVOCATION. 

Notice is hereby given, that the ADJOURNED MEET 
ING OF CONVOCATION will be held at Burlington House 
on Wepnespay Noy. 10, at 1 o'clock p.m. when the new 
Regulations of the Senate respecting Degrees will be com 
municated and the following business will be brought for- 
ward— 

The Report of the Committee appointed on the 4th May ; 

The appointment of a Clerk of Convocation ; 

The Nomination of three persons for one of the vacant 
Fellowships. 

Members of Convocation not receiving the Report of the 
Committee are requested to apply for it to Mr. Moore at 
Burlington House. 

Members desirous of proposing a Candidate for the Clerk- 
ship are requested to forward their Nomination to the 
Chairman of Convocation on or before Wepxespay Ocr. h, 
in order that it may be included in the Cire ular and Voting- 
paper which will then be issued. 

embers desirous of bringing forward any business are 
requested to give notice thereof to the Chairman on or 
before the same date in order that it may be stated in the 
Circular. 














CHARLES JAMRs FOSTER, LL.D 
hairman of Convocation. 
_Battingtos House, W., Septe aa 28, 1858. 


QT. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
The WINTER SESSION will commence on Ocroprr 4th, 
with an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS by Mr. Coors, at 7 
sCTURES. 


—- m. LECTU 
Medicine—Dr. Burrows and Dr. Baly. 
Surgery—Mr. Lawrence. 
Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. Skey. 
Physiology and Morbid Anatomy—Mr. Paget. 
Chymistry—Dr. Franktand. 
Superintendence of Dissections—Mr. Holden and Mr. 
vory. 
SUMMER SESSION, 1859, commencing May 1. 
Materia otis ‘a—Dr. FP. Farre. 
Botany—Dr. Kirkes 
Forensic Medicine—Dr. Black. 
Midwifery, &c.—Dr. West. 
Comparative Anatomy—Mr. M‘Whinnie. 
Practical Chymistry—Dr. Frankland. 
Demonstrations of Operative Surgery—Mr. Holden and 
Mr. Savory. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—No. 1, Dale Street, Liverpool; and 20 and 21, 
Poultry, London. 
Subscribed Capital, 2,000,0007. 






57. 1857. 
. Fire Premiums .. £289,000 .. Increase .. £67, 
« Bac cvvcccveccce 110,900 .. Increase .. 38,000 
Life Annuities .. 27,000... Increase .. 9,600 


1,088,000 ., Increase .. 268,000 


173 
820,000 | “and invested 


The income of the Company now excceds 450,000/. a year. 
The sums paid in settlement of losses exceed One Million 
Sterling. 

FIRE INSURANCE, at home and abroad, at rates pro- 
portioned to the risk. 

LIFE INSURANCE.—Prospectuses may be had on appli- 
cation, and attention is specially invite d to the system of 
Guaranteed Bonuses in the Life De partment, by which is 
secured—1l. Exemption from liability in partnership, under 
any possible circumstances. 2. Bonuses, which are not con- 
tingent on profits, but fixed and guaranteed by the whole 
resources of the Company. 

Fire Policies due Michaelmas day should be renewed on 
or before the léth October. 

SWINTON BOULT, Secretary 


\ F unds accumulated } 
J 















TORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPA NY ‘ 
a 1, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 
Established in 1836 
CAPITAL, 1,259,760/, 
Amount of Invested Funds on 3ist Jan. 1858, 
. bd. 
Chairman—The Right ord Exnrst Baver, M.P. 





Director of the National Provincial Bank of England. 
Gronce G. Anpenson, Esq. of Messrs. G. and A. Anderson, 
33, Mark Lane. 
was Newman Faravnan, F of Messrs. Johnston, 
Farquhar, and Leech, 65, Moor e Street 
Dencan James Kay, Esq. of Messrs. Kay, Finlay, and Co. 
37, Threadnecdle Street. 
Sir Cuartes RK. M*Guicon, Bart. 17, Charles Street, St. 
James's Square. 
Wittiam Mit Len, Esq. of Messrs. William Miller and Co. St. 
135, Piccadill 
1 of Messrs Westgarth, Ross, and 
0, T hhre adneedle Street 
Seeretary—A. P. Firvcener. 
Vice-Secretary—Eow anv Focus. 
PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY DURING THE 
PAST THKEE YEARS 














Co. Melbourne ; 


REMIUMS 
EMIUMS, 
PrOREIGN 





INSURANCES, 
SreciaL ADVANTAGES 

LIFE.—Residence allowed, without extra cha 
part of the wo distant more than 
Equator. 

FIRE.—The Directors, having had all the important 
places abroad pra surveyed, are enabled to offer un- 
usual advant rds rates of Premium and Condi 
tions, and a Discount is allowed to Merchants and others 
effecting th 2cir own and correspor mide nts Tnsuri ances. 


rge,in every 
33 degrees from the 


















THe LONDON ASSURANCE.— 
Incorporated a.p. 1720. 

FOR LIFE, FIRE, 

Heap Orricr 

Deputy Gor 


AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
s—No. 7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill. 
ohn Alves Arbuthnot, Esq. 

—John Alexr. Hankey, Esq. 
raev—Honamy Dobree, Jun. Esq 









DIKE ’ is. 
Esq. George R. Grifliths, Esq 
David Charlies Guthrie, Esq. 
Edward Harnage, Esq. 


Nathaniel Alexand r 
Richard Bazgalay 
Henry Bonham Bax, Esq 
James, Blyth, Esq Louis Huth, Esq 
Edward Budd, Esq William King, Esq. 
Edward Burmester, Esq. Charles Lyall, Esq. 
! 








Charles Crawley, Esq. John Ord, Esq 
John Entwistle, Esq 
Robert G spic, jun. Esq 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. 
Edwin Gower, Esq. 
Samuel Gregson, » Bee. M.? 
yest Exp Orru owe 
COMMITTEE. 
Two Me eae rs nee the Court in rotation, and 
Henry Esq. and John Tidd Pratt, Esq. 
ndent—Vhilip Scoones, 
ary—YPeter r Harty, Esq. F 








*. Robertson, 

. Trotter, Esq 
ock Peach Wilson, Esq. 
tt Mall. 


Esq. MP. 








LIFE D EPA RTMENT. 

This Corporation has granted Assurances on lives for a 
period exceeding One Hundred and Thirty Years, having 
issued its first policy on the 7th June 1721 

Two-thirds, or 66 per cent of the entire profits are given 
to the Assured 

The fees of Medical Referees are 
ration. 


paid by the Corpo 





HOSPITAL PRACTICE.—The Hospital contains 650 beds, 
and relief is afforded to more than 95,000 patients annually. 
The in- patients are visited daily by the physicians and sur- 
geons, and Clinical Lectures are delivered—on the Medical 
Cases, by Mr. Burrows and Dr. Farre; on the Surgical 
Cases, by Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Stanley, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. 
Skey; on Diseases of Women, by Dr. West. The out-pa 
patients are attended daily by the Assistant- Physicians and 
Assistant-Surgeons 

COLLEGIATE ESTABLISHMENT.—Students can reside 
within the Hospital walls, subject to the rules of the colle- 
giate system, established under the direction of the Trea- 
surer and a Committee of Governors of the Hospital. Some | 
ofthe Teachers and other gentlemen connected with the | 
Hospital also receive students to reside with them. } 

SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, &c.—At the end of the | 
Winter Session, examinations will be held for two Scholar- | 
ships of the value of 45/. for a year. The examination of | 
the classes for prizes and certificates of merit will take place 
at the same time. 

Further information may be obtained from Mr. Pacer, 
Mr. Hotpen, or any of the Medical Surgical Officers or Lec- 
turers, orat the Anatomical Museum or Library. 


ERFECT DIGESTION, SOUND 
LUNGS, and STRONG NERVES, vestered to the 
most enfeebled, without medicine, inconvenience, or ex- 
~. by DU BARRY'S delicious REVALENTA ARABICA 
OD, which saves fifty times its cost in other remedies. 
Cure No. 51,916—“ Pifty years’ indescribable agony from dys- 
pepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, 
spasms, sickness at the stomach, and vomitings, have been 
removed by Du Barry's excellent food.—" Maria Jolly, Wor- 
thing, Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” Cure No. 3905--“ Thirteen 
teen years’ cough, indigestion, diarrhaa, and general debility 
have ry removed by Du Barry's Food—James Porter, Athol 
St. Perth.”’ Cure No. 4208—* Eight years’ dyspepsia, nervous- 
ness, debility, with cramps, spasms, and nausea, have been 
effectually removed by Du Barry's Food.—Rev. John W. Fia- 
ba ay Ridlington Rectory, Norfolk.” In Canisters, Hb. 2s. 9d. ; 
Ib. 4s. Gd. ; Sibs. 11s. ; 120bs. 22s. The 12ibs. carriage free on 
- 3-4 of ‘post-office order. Barry Du Barry and Co. 77, 
Regent Street, London ; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Pic 
cadilly ; also at 49 and 60, Bishopsgate Street ; at Abbis’s, 60, 
Gracechurch Street ; 330, Strand; 63, 127, 150, and 198, Ox 
ford Street ; and through all Grocers. 














Annuities are granted by 
yearly 

Every facility will be given for the transfer or exchange 
of policics, or any Other suitable arrangement will be made 
for the convenience of the assured 

Prospectuses and all other information may be obtained 
by either a written or personal application to the Actuary, 
or to the Superintendent of the West-end Office. 


the Corporation, payable half- 





FIRE DE PARTMENT 

Thomas B. Bateman, Esq. Ma 

Common Assurances, One shill und Sixpe nee per cent. 
Hazardous and Special Assurances at very moderate rates. 
JOUN L AL R ENCE, Secretary 


INNEPORD'S a 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, p: artic u y during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is Dighiy 
agreeable and efficacious. Prepar by Dinnerorp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and Geners ~ntsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts, , New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughe vut the Empire 


YHE MOST SUCCESSFUL ARTICLE 
ever known in the GROWTH and IMPROVEMENT 

of the HUMAN HAIR is ROWLAND'’S MACASSAR OIL, 
proved beyond question by its results for more than half a 
century past, and when other specifics have failed. Its in 
valuable properties have obtained the patronage of Royalty, 
the Nobility, and the Aristocracy throughout Europe ; 
while its introduction into the Nursery of Royalty, and 
the high esteem in which it is universally held, with nume- 
rous testimonials constantly reccived of its efficacy, afford 
the best and surest proofs of its merits. Price 3s. 6d. and 
s.; family bottles equal to four small), 10s. 6d. ; and double 

that size, 21s. 

Cavrion.—On the Wrapper of each Bottle are the words, 
“ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” &c. in white letters and their 
signature, “A. Rowland and Sons,” in red ink. Sold 
at 20, Hatton Garden, London; and by Chemists and Per- 






















[JAX WELL CoLLEG E SCHOOL, 
—~ 1 ESEX, MICHAELMAS TE RM, 


y 
NDIA SERVICE COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATION S.—Young Gentlemen are prepared for 

the India Civil and Military Services under the Gove miment 
ofthe Crown, . the Rev. Dr. Emesron ; with the assist. 
ance of Mr. J. oy eter, Author of “ British India, 
“The British Oaiee er,” &c.; and other well-qualified Pro- 
dna ss the Rev. the Principal, Hanwell College, 











fessors. 


Middilese 


Se ae 
E SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 


4 —This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis. 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Baiepensaca, It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on ace, ount 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. 4 pint, 
8s. pint. Briedenbach’s Ro: “pistitlery of Flowers, ij7,: 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne's. ° 


a » 

E ‘AU PHILIPPE.—PHIL IPPE’S Ss 

4 DENTIFRICE WATER clear age whitens the teeth, 
braces the gums, swecetens the breath, prevents toothac he, 
removes the odour of tobac and S ps the mouth in q 
fresh and healthy state. P 2s. and 3s. per bottle. Solg 
by ail perfumers and chemists. Wholesale Agents, Rimmel, 
96, Strand ; and Sanger, 50, Oxford Street. 


’ 
| R. SMITH’S COMPOUND E} EXTRACT 
of SARSAPARILLA PILLS.—The most efficacious 
remedy for Ulcers, Scorbutic Spots, Rashes, Herpetic Erup- 
tions, Pimples and other Dis »s of the Skin, whether 
arising from a vitiated state of the blood or from other 
causes. Price 2s. 9d. and 10s. per box, one large equal te 
four small. Sole agent in England, Warrs, Chemist, 3 
Gray's Place, Brompton ; and 198, High Holborn, London, 


Teva x “] ~ y nl \s 

] ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—NOTICE 
OF INJUNCTION. The admirers of this celebrated 

Fish Sauce are particularly requested to observe that none 
is genuine but that whic ih bears the back label with the 
name of Wittrim Lazensy, as well as the front label signed 
“* Elizabeth Lazenby,” and that for further security, on the 
neck of every bottle of the Genuine Sauce will hencefor 
y an additional label, printed in green and red, 
his notice will be affixed to Lazenby's Har- 










































vey’s Sauce, prepared at the original warehouse, in addi- 
tion to the well-known labels which are protected against 

imitation by a perpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th 
| July, 1558." 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, London. 


YLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
I USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 

THE LADIES are respe ctfully informed that this Srancn is 
EXCLUSIVI USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

and Hea Masrsty’s Lacnpaerss says, that 
although she has tried 
| Wuaeraten, Rice, anp ornern Powper Srarcurs, 
she has found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, 











which is 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED 
WHEN YoU ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
See that you get it, asinferior kinds are often substituted. 
\ vor HERSPOON and CO. Giascow anv Lonpvo> 


Fou you TH A ANE w DEP. ARTMENT IS ASSIGNED. 


TICOLL’S CAPE SUIT has been re- 


ZZ cently introduced by TH. J. and D. Nicoll, and is made 
|} in various materials All ret rie with customary usefulness 
| an unusual degree of novelty, er with moderate price 

| The Hi iwelock is an Overe ~ iy icularly well adapted for 
| Young Gentlemen. The Kilt and Highland Costume as worn 
| by hy ce Royal Princes may be had here compiete. 

J. and D. NICOLL, Warwick House, 142 and lid, Re 
| 

| 

| 

| 








oan Strect, London. 





FOR LADIES. 


aah Bh aa bo Pa . - 

N ICOLL’S PATENTED HIGHLAND 

, CLOAK, will be found to afford great comfort, either 

| for EXCURSIONS, or MORNING WEAR. It some- 

| wha t resembles the old Spanish Roquelaire, but wit 4 a 

| it measures 16 yards round the outer edge, 

nese falls in “eful folds from the shoulders to the feet; it 

| is compose dof the mixed neutral-coloured material used for 

Nicoll’s riding habits, at three guineas, and is well adapted 

to repel dust or a shower of rain. The price is half-a- 

| guinea less than the riding-habit. To obtain the latter, the 

body of a close-fitting dress should be forwarded; but the 

Highiand Cloak can be at once sent to any par . 

Female Attendants aes be seen for Riding- 
Pantalons des Dames 

WARWICK HOUSE, 142 and 144, Regent Street, London 

| QHOOTING, G, LOUNGING, OR TRA- 

VELLING.—At Messrs. or s, garments adapted 

| for the above purposes may be vie wed in great variety, 














each being suitable for what is required and very mo 
derate in_ cost Fer youth a new department is as- 
Nicoll’s cape suit has been recently intro- 
with customary usefulness it combines an un- 

egree of nevelty. The Ilavelock is an overcoat par 

ly well adapted for young gentlemen. The Kilted 
Highland costume, as worn by the royal princes, may be had 
complete. For ladies Nicoll’s pate nted Highland Cloak will 
be found to afford great comfort, cither for excursions 
or morning wear; it somewhat resembles the old Spanish 
Roquclaire, with’ a capucine hood; it measures 16 y: ards 
round the outer edge, and falls in graceful folds from the 
shoulders to the Po ; it is compose rf of the mixed neutral 
coloured material use da for Nicoll’s Riding Habits at 
well sted to repel dust or a 
» is half a guinea jess than the ric t 
r latter the body of a close-fitting dress should be 
forwarded, but the Highland Cloak can be at once sent t 
any part of the globe. Female attendants may be seen for 
riding habits and pantalons des dames, H.J.and D NI- 
COLL, Merchant Tailors and Paletot Patentecs. For Gen- 
tlemen, 114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent Street; for Lad 
or Youth, Warwick House, 142 and 144, Regent Street; and 
City House, 22, Cornhill, London 
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RUPTUR ES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the cu e treatment of 
HERNIA. Thew : so ofte n hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; 4 being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A dese ptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post,on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, 

MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY. 


KiA ASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

for VARICOSE VEINS, - all cases of WEAK- 
NESS dt SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. Tacy 
are porous, light in textare, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. éd. to 16s. each 
Postage 6 


4d. 
JOHN WHITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 





















fumers. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








October 2, 1858.] 


a) —_ 
URPENCE DISCOUNT IN THE 
HILLING OFF MUSIC. Post free to any part 
of the United Kingdom. 8. and T, Gituert, 4, Copt- 
hall Buildings, back of the Bank of England. Lon- 
don, E.C. Copy the address, 
HY CONTINUE TO PAY FULL 
PRICE. TWOPENCE DISCOUNT in the 
SHILLING off all Books, Magazines, Maps, Prints, 
&e. The rate of postage is 2d. for each jb. Buyers 
qill find it a saving in the cost, ever after paying the 
age or carriage. A 5/. order sent carriage free to 
all parts of the United Kingdom. Town orders 5s. and 
upwards, sent free. 8. and T. Giieert, 4, Copthall 
Buildings, back of the Bank of England, London, 
E.C. Copy the address. 


A\RATIS AND POST FREE TO ALL 
T PARTS of the UNITED KINGDOM. A NEW 





CATALOGUE containing 6000 volumes of new and | 


popular books, with the published price affixed to 
each ; from which a discount of 2d. in the 1s, is allow- 
ed, S. and. T. Gizsert, 4, Copthall Buildings, back 
of the Bank of England. London, E.C. 


address. ! ? 7 : 
and precisely the same as if the full price were paid. 


A SALETTE. The “GUARDIAN” 

of WEDNESDAY NEXT, Oct. 6th. will con- 

tain a full account of ANNIVERSARY PILGRIM- 
AGE to LA SALETTE, as witnessed by its French 
Correspondent. The * Guardian” is published every 
Wednesday, price 7d. stamped, 6d. unstamped, at 3, 
Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 





IVING CELEBRITIES.—A Series of 
Photographie Portraits by Mavi and Pory- 
BLANK, price 5s. each. 





Copy the | 
N.B. All warranted perfect in evey respect, | 


The Number for Ocroner contains A. H. LAYARD, | 


Esq. D.C.L. 

Mavis and Potysrank, 55, Gracechurch Street ; 
and 187, Piccadilly; and W. Kenr and Co. Fleet 
Street. 


SELECT LIBRARY, 
Srepremper, 1858, 

NOTICE, 

Subscribers are recommended to make EARLY AP- 
PLICATION for the following Works, as the Surplus 
Copies will be withdrawn for Sale as soon as the pre- 
sent demand has subsided:—Buckle’s History of Civi- 
lization in England—Livingstone’s Travels in Africa— 
A Woman’s Thoughts about Women— Wiseman’s Ke- 
collections of the Last Four Popes—Andersson’s Visit 
to Lake Ngami—Atkinson’s Explorations in Siberia— 
The Ladies of Bever Hollow—Two Years Ago, by 
Charles Kingsley—Napier’s Life of Sir C. Napier—A 
Lady’s Journal of the Siege of Lucknow—Nothing 
New, by the Author of “ John Halifax ”’—Adele, by 
Julia Kavanagh— Memoirs of the Duke of St. Simon— 
Barth’s Travels in Afriea—In and Around Stamboul— 
Rees’s Siege of Lucknow—Sleeman’s Journey through 
Oude—Macknight’s Life of Burke—Scenes of Clerical 
Life— Year after Year—The Year Nine—Life of George 
Stephenson— Guizot’s Memoir of his Own Time. 
Cuartes Epwarp Mupte, New Oxford Street, London. 





i UDIES 


This day is published, demy 8vo. cloth, price 18s. 
THENAE CANTABRIGIENSES. 
By C. H. Coorrr, F.S.A. and Tuomrson Coorer. 
Volume 1, 1500—1585. 

This work, in illustration of the biography of notable 
and eminent men who have been members of the Uni- 
versity comprehends notices of :— 1. 
archbishops, bishops, abbats, 
sligious houses and other church dignitaries. 
3. Statesmen, diplomatists, military and naval com- 
manders.—4. Judges and eminent practitioners of the 
civil or common law.—5. Sufferers for religious or poli- 
tical opinions.—6. Persons distinguished for suceess 
in tuition.—7. Eminent physicians and medical prac- 
titioners. — 8. Artists, musicians, and heralds. — 9. 
Heads of colleges, professors, and principal officers of 
the university. 10, Benefactors to the University and 
Colleges, or to the public at large. 

Cambridge : Deiewrox, Bett and Co. ; and MAcmIL- 

LAN and Co.; London: Breit and Dapy. 






SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. HAVE JUST 
PUBLISHED, 


IFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, by | 


Mrs. Gasket. New and Cheaper Edition. 1 
vol. post 8yo. with Portraits and Vignette, price 7s. 6d. 
cloth. 


2. 
THIRD EDITION OF EDWARDS'S | 
PERSONAL ADVENTURES DURING the IN- 


DIAN REBELLION. Post 8vo. price 6s, cloth, 
PAUL FERROLL A Tale. 


By the Author of “ IX. Poems, by V.” New and 


| EXPERIENCE OF 


Cheaper Edition, post 8vo. uniform with new editions | 


of “ Jane Eyre,” ** Shirley,” Sc. price 2s, cloth, 


MY LADY. A Tale of Modern 
Life. In2 vols. 


London: Surrn, Evprr, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 


ENGEL’S GNOMON OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. In Five Volumes, demy 8vo. 





In 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 720, price 18s. cloth, 
HE ILIAD OF HOMER. Translated 
into English Verse, with Preface and copious 
Notes, by W. G. T. Barrer. 
*.* In this translation the Author has aimed 
giving a more literal version than has hitherto beeu 
attempted. 
London: Lowemay, Brown, and Co, 
Just published, in 18mo. price 2s. cloth, 
HE ELEMENTS OF INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY, By J. C. Buckmasrer, F.C.S. 
Certiticated Teacher of Science by the Department ot 
and Art, Xe. 
London: Loxnomanx, Brown, and Co, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
** BLAINE’S RURAL SPORTS.” 
On Wednesday, the 13th instant, will be published, in 
1 vol Sve. with above 600 Wood-cuts from Drawings 
by J. Leech, Alken, T. and G. Landseer, R. B, Da- 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RURAL 
SPORTS; or a complete Account (historical, 
ical, and descriptive) of Hunting, Shooting, Fish- 
lacing, &c. By Deauere P. Buaixe, Esq. New 
Edition, revised and corrected to the Present Time ; 
including the new Jockey Club Rules, and other Ad- 
ditions. 





Sc 


vis, &e. price 42s. half-bound, 
N 
4 
pract 





London : Lonemax, Brown, and Co, 


COLLECTED EDITION OF THE TALES 
STORIES OF THE AUTHOR OF “AMY HER- 
BERT.” 

Just published, in crown 8vo. price 4s. 6¢. cloth, 

I ANETON PARSONAGE, complete in 
4 1 vol. Being the ninth work of the new and 

cheaper uniform Edition of the Stories and Tales by 

the Author of “ Amy Herbert,” now comprising the 
following works— 

AMY HERBERT, 2s. 6d. 

GERTRUDE, 2s, Ge 

EARLS DAUGHT 


| IVORS, 3s, 6d 
KATHERINE 
ER, 2s. Ge. as. 6d. 
| os. 
HALL, 3s. 6d. ! 
i= The set, forming 9 vols. price 1/. 10s. cloth; 
or cach work complete in 1 vol. separately as above. 
London: LoncMan, Brown, and Co, 
KIRBY AND SPENCE’S ENTOMOLOGY, 
Seventh Thousand of the Seventh and Cheaper Edi- 
1. Just published, in 1 closely-printed Volume 
of 600 pages, crown 8vo. price 5s, cloth, 
NTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY ; 
or Elements of the Natural History of Insects: 
i Account of Noxious and Useful In- 


CLEV 





comprising an 

s of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, 
Societies, Motions, Hybernation, Instinct, &e. By 
Wrrerram Krepy, M.A, F.R.S, F.L.S. Reetor of Bar- 
ham; and Wittiam Spence, Esq. F.R.S. F.L.S. 
Seventh Edition, (6th Thousand,) with an Appen- 





dix relative to the Origin and Progress of the Work. 

* Let no man think he | tavo pages for five shillings 
knows how to enjoy the | To our readers, old 
country who has not studied | and young,—parents, chil 
the volumes of Kirby and | dren, teachers, respectively, 
Spence.”"—Quarterly Keview. | —we say, ‘buy and r 4 
The Honey Bee j enjoy, verify, and enlarge, 

“No work in the English | by the use of your own eyes 


has | and faculties, the curious de 
tails in rural economy, ani 
mal biography, and mental 
| philosophy, « 
| much study and personal ob 


language, we believe, 
more than Kirby and 
c's learned and popular 
uction to spread the 
taste for natural history at 
















hom The book is, | servation, and digested with 
indeed, a marvel of cheap- | equal taste and judgment by 
ness, — considerably more | the learned authors.”—Ne 


than 600 closely printed oc- | tural History Review. 
London: Lonemayx, Brown, and Co. 


This day, price 10s, 8vo cloth, 
With Six highly finished Lithographed Illustrations, 
and 21 Wood Engravings, 

T" E VETERINARIAN’S VADE 

MECUM. ByJouwn Gamorr, M.R.C.V.S. Lee- 

turer on Veterinary Medicine and Surgery in the Edin- 
burgh New Veterinary College. 

Tue work contains an Introduction on the “ Forms 


of Medicines and Methods of their Administration to | 


Domestic Animals,” and is divided into Four Parts, 
comprising— 

1, THE VETERINARY PHARMACOPGIA, 

2. SELECTION OF PRESCRIPTIONS, 

3. MEMORANDA ON POISONS, 

4. THERAPEUTICAL SYNOPsSIs. 

Svurmertanp and Kyox: Edinburgh. 
Manrsnann, and Co,: London. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THE ELDER 

DISRAELI. 
Now ready, vol, II. of the 


{URIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


Vol. III. completing the Edition, will be pub- | 


lished on November Ist. 

* This new edition of a remarkable work has over- 
whelming claims upon our best regards. Its accuracy 
and completeness are amot the wonders of the age, 
and it is in a form and price attainable by all. It has 
however, other, and, if possible, stronger recommenda- 
tio: It contains a full account of the life and 
writings of the author, by the present accom- 





is. 


| plished Chancellor of the Exchequer—is to be com- 


Subscription, price 31s. 6¢. payable in advance, (35s. | 


Translated by Rev. J. Bawpiner; Rev. 
and carefully Edited with Notes, 
M.A. late University and 


free by Post. 
Dr, Frercuen, &e. ; 
by Rev. A. KR. Facsser, 
Queen’s Scholar, T.C.D. 
_ “ The translation is particularly good; character- 
ized by accuracy and strength, and enriched with 
many valuable original notes.”—Ch. of Eng. Monthly 
Review. 

” Bengel’s Gnomon is a rare production of the kind, 
concise, original, vigorous, eloquent, and sprightly, 
it is an erudite exposition delivered in a spirit of fer- 
vent Christian love, it evinces the deepest reverence 
for the sacred text and a most profound acquaintance 
with its contents.”"—Dr. He ngstenberg. 

“* We hail with sincere pleasure the appearance of 
this work.”— Record. 

*.* Each vol. may be had separately, Vols. I. III. 
__ IV. V. 8s. 6d. each; Vol. II. 10s. 6d. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Crarx; London: Hamixtox, 
Apams, and Co, 


——— ——— 


pleted in three monthly volumes—is singularly free 
from typographical disfigurements, and deseryes the 
widest recognition.” — Constitutional Press. 
To be followed (at Monthly Intervals) by 

rHE CALAMITIES of AUTHORS. 

THE QUARRELS of AUTHORS, &c. &e. 

London : Groncr Rovrieper and Co. Farringdon 

+ 


Street. 
y 
U In 3 vols. 


*** Urling’ is a clever book.”—John Bull. 

* This is a very interesting story... . . 
talent adorns its pages.”—Sun. 

“« This is a very good story, very well told.”—Globe. 

** A happy vein of satirical humour runs through its 
pages. The moral tone is excellent.”—Morn- 
ing Post. 

*«* Urling’ will find many favourites among readers, 
but few successful imitators among the novelists of the 
present day.”— Observer. 

*,* “ Urling” can be had at all the libraries. 

London : Harrison, 59, Pall Mall, 





Now read , 3 vols. post 8vo. price I/. Ils. 6d. 
gt 3 A Nove, 


Unusual 


“ee 


at | 


AND | 


ASHTON, | 


Lu E,} MARGARET PERCIVAL, | 


massed with so | 


SIMPKIN, | 
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This day, in 2 vols, feap. 8vo. price 10s. cloth. 
M IGINONETTE; A Sketch by the 
4 Author of “* The Curate of Holycross.” 
J. H. and Jas. Parker, Oxford, and 377, Strand 
London. 


{ARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE 

| GREAT—A GRATIS SUPPLEMENT of 
1 WELVE PAGES is given with the * STATESMAN,” 
of this day, Ocroner 2d, price 5d. unstamped, contain- 
ing a BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF Mr, CAR- 
LYLE and a REVIEW of his new work FREDE- 
KICK THE GREAT. 

Publishing Office, 294, Strand, W.C. 











NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY’S AND 
RIVINGTON’S ANNUAL REGISTER. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 18s. j 

1 ANNUAL REGISTER ; or a View 
| of the History and Politics of the Year 1857. 

Rivingtons ; Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co. ; 
Simpkin and Co,; Houlston and Wright; Cowie and 
Co. ; J. Capes ; Smith, Elder, and Co. , Washbourne 
and Co.; H, G. Bohn; T. Bumpus ; Waller and Son ; 
J. Thomas ; L. Booth; A. Cleaver; Upham and Beet; 
Bell and Daldy; Willis and Sotheran; W. Heath; 
and J, Toovey. 

*.* The Complete Series of Volumes commencing 
| with Her Majesty’s Reign may always be had (by New 
Subscribers or others); or any single Volume since 
1831. 





MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ENGLAND. 





I ANDBOOK FOR MODERN LONDON, 
Map. l6mo. 5s, 
Il. 
Ht ay FOR WILTS, DORSET, 
AND SOMERSET. Map. Post 8vo, 6s, 
| Ill. 
[ ANDBOOK FOR DEVON and CORN- 
| WALL. Maps. Post 8vo. 6s, 


SvVo,. 


Iv. 
ANDBOOK FOR KENT AND SUS- 


SEX. Map. Post 8vo. (Just ready.) 


v. 
ANDBOOK FOR SURREY, HANTS, 
AND THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Map, Post 
Just ready.) 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





MR. MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS 
ON THE CONTINENT, &c. 





The following are Now Ready, 


I “ DBOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK,— 
} English, French, German, and Italian, 3s, 6d, 


“HANDBOOK FOR NORTH GER- 
MAN Y.—HOLLAND, BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, and 
THE RHINE to SWITZERLAND, Maps, 10s, 

HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY, 
—THE TYROL, BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, SALZ- 
BURG, STYRIA, HUNGARY, and THE DA- 
NUBE from ULM to the BLACK SEA, Maps, 10s, 

HANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND.— 
THE ALPS of SAVOY and PIEDMONT, Maps, 
9s. 

HANDBOOK FOR FRANCE,—NOR- 
MANDY, BRITTANY, THE FRENCH ALPS, 
DAUPHINE, PROVENCE, and the PYRENEES, 
Maps. 10s, 

| HANDBOOK FOR SPAIN.—ANDALU- 

SIA, RONDA, GRENADA, CATALONIA, GAL- 
— BASQUES, ARRAGON, &c. Maps, 
2 vols. 30s, 

HANDBOOK FOR 
BON, &c. Map. 9s. 

HANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY,— 
SOUTH TUSCANY and the PAPAL STATES. 
Map. 78. 

HANDBOOK FOR ROME AND ITS 
ENVIRONS, Maps and Plans, 7s. 

HANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY.— 
SARDINIA, LOMBARDY, FLORENCE, VE- 


NICE, PARMA, PIACENZA, MODENA, LUC- 
CA, and TUSCANY as far as the VAL D’ARNO, 
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BOOKS 
* 
CARLYLE’S LIFE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT.* 
We give an early welcome to these volumes. Their appearance is 
not only the event of the publishing season,—that were saying 
very little,—but it is of lasting literary moment. All that Mr. 
Carlyle writes at once takes its place among our standard English 
literature, without waiting for the suffrages of criticism, and is as 
sure to be read thoroughly and calmly studied generations hence 
as now. Literary, like all other prophecy, is dangerous, except 
when the chances of refutation are so distant as to be practically 
nil, With regard to Mr, Carlyle, however, his influence on his 
own age, if nothing else, must always make him an object of in- 
terest to every other. 

Among his numerous aversions, there is none more emphatic, or 
more frequently expressed, than his hatred and contempt for the 
eighteenth century. Yet it seems to have peculiar attractions for 
him as a writer. He hovers about it, tacitly owning a kind of 
fascination in it, which his words disclaim. 

“The Eighteenth Century, it is well known, does not figure to me,” 
(he says, in one of the earliest pages of his Friedrich,) **as a lovely one ; 
needing to be kept in mind, or spoken of unnecessarily. To me the 
Eighteenth Century has nothing grand in it, except that grand universal 
Suicide, named French Revolution, by which it terminated its otherwise 
most worthless existence, with ai least one worthy act ;—setting fire to its 
old home and self; and going up in flames and volcanic explosions, in a 
truly memorable and important manner.”” Vol. I. p. 11. 

His History of the French Revolution has, therefore, a kind of 
exultant vindictiveness in it. It is, as it were, a dancing on the 
grave of a dead enemy,—a song of triumph over a ‘swindler 
century” driven ‘‘to blow its brains out and do at length one 
true action.” 

But although proclaiming that this ill-omened century deserves 
to be forgotten, in all except its extinction, Mr. Carlyle has done 
his best to prevent its being forgotten. Many of his most ad- 
inirable essays refer to personages conspicuous in it. He now | 
@yers that its only notable men were Frederick and Voltaire, 
“its chief and, in a sense, its sole products” (vol. IL. p. 578); 
but his own writings will not suffer us to forget Richter, Schiller, 
Novalis, Heyne, Rousseau, Diderot, Johnson, Burns, and many 
others. The work, of which the first instalment is now before us, 
in tracing the fortunes of its hero through nearly fourscore years 
of the hundred, only “ worthy of being hidden and forgotten,” | 
must revive for us their main events and features, moral and social. 
Frederick cannot be understood apart from his time, nor his time 
without reference to the impress stamped upon it, and the impulse 
given it by Frederick, Mr. Carlyle is destined, in spite of him- 
self, and with many expressions of disgust, to write the history 
of the eighteenth century, and to insure it against the oblivion 
with which he threatens it. 

Mr. Carlyle is attracted to Frederick as the last real King and 
Governor of men,—in opposition to ‘crowned phantasms,”— 
whom the world has seen. The true king is, in his eyes, much 
what the ideal “‘ wise man” was in that of stoic philosophers— 
the “ bright consummate flower ” of human excellence. Frederick, 
he admits, is but an approximation towards this perfection,— 
often only a very distant one, but still he is an approximation,— 
and as such himself and his doings deserve more truthful record 
than they have yet had. Part of his biographer’s task will be, 
the vindication of Frederick’s memory from the imputations to 
which national hostility gave currency in England, during the | 
war of the Austrian succession. ‘To the ‘“ public opinion” of that 
date he was much what the Emperor Nicholas became, rather 
more than a century Jater, a by-word for political treachery and | 
unscrupulous self-seecking. Mr. Carlyle promises to show us the 
falsehood of this notion, which has been perpetuated to our own | 
times, and to clear away the aspersions which the angry book of | 
Voltaire—Vie Privée du Roi de Prusse—has thrown upon 
Frederick’s personal character. 

These two first volumes describe the first eight-and-twenty 
years only of their hero’s life. Frederick, as Crown-Prince, is 
placed before us. The narrative concludes with the death of his 
father, and his own accession, on the last day of May 1740. 
About half of the first volume, however, is devoted to an account 
of the house of Hohenzollern, and the Margravate of Branden- 
burg, from their first emergence into history down to Frederick’s 
birth in 1712. This portion of the work unrols before our eyes a 
rich and vivid panorama of the successive centuries. Men, with 
their actions and the theatre of them, live again for the moment 
on the canvass as it fleets by. The hurry and bustle of real life 
animates the story,—the confused passions and entangled motives, 
the very looks and tones and gestures of actors, whom silence and 
the rest that awaits all the weary have long since overtaken— 








y History of Friedrich the Second, called Frederick the Great, By Thomas | 
Carlyle. Vols. I, and II. Published by Chapman and Hall, j 
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| one did a great work.)”’ 


are shown us as in a wizard’s glass. The men of bygone days are 
no longer dreary historic spectres, the shadows of names, but hu- 
man beings, once more, of flesh and blood, like ourselves. 
Brandenburg was first brought into connexion with the Ger- 
man empire by Henry the Fowler, who, in the year 928, conquered 
the savage Wends, and established among them ‘a warden and 
ninth-man garrison.” We pass over the “shadowy lines” of 
Witekind, Ditmarsch-Stade and Ascanien- Ballendstiéidt Mar- 
graves of Brandenburg. More than two centuries later, we meet 
with the first of the Hohenzollerns who has left trace of himself 
in history,—Conrad, “ lineal ancestor, twentieth in direct ascent,” 
of Frederick the Great. A junior of his family with but ‘ small 
outlooks” in the world, he sought service, as a soldier of fortune 
with Kaiser Barbarossa, who, for his deserts, made him Burg- 
graf of Niirnburg, about the year 1170, A.p. Henceforth the 
Hohenzollerns, having found ground on which to plant their feet, 
became gradually more and more of a power in Germany, In 
1248, the Duke of Meran had been suddenly ‘ done to death” b 
a certain wedded gentleman, for “ signally violating the mall 
commandment at his expense.” Friedrich III. of the Niirnburg 
Burggraves, had married the murdered Duke’s sister, and in the 
scramble for his possessions which ensued on his death, managed 
to make himself master of Baireuth. ‘‘ Onolzbach, (Onz-bach 
or ‘brook,’ now called Anspach) they [the Hohenzollerns] got 
some fourscore years after, by purehase and hard money down 
(24,000 pounds of farthings,’ whatever that may be), which 
proved a notable twin possession of the family, And then in 
some seven years more (A.D. 1388), the big Orlamiinde wn 
having at length, as was too usual, fallen considerably insolvent, 
sold Plassenburg Castle itself, the Plassenburg with its Town of 
Culmbach and dependencies to the Hohenzollern Burggraves, who 


| had always ready-money about them.” (Vol. 1. pp, 135-6.) These 


acquisitions, collectively, made up the Margraviate or Princi- 
pality of Culmbach. In the year 1415, after centuries of mis- 
rule under Bavarian and Luxembourg Electors, Brandenburg 
also passed by purchase into the hands of Burggraf Friedrich 
VI. of Niirnburg and his posterity. He had held it in pawn 
before, from the needy Emperor Sigismund, and had administered 
it as Stattholder. Now it was fairly sold him, ‘The ceremony of 
investiture took place, with great pomp, at Constance, on the 17th 
of April, 1417. ‘* Moribund Brandenburg has got its Hohen- 
zollern Kurfurst,” and with him a new lease of life. Here Prus- 
sian History, properly so called, begins, We must refer those 
who wish to trace its course to Mr, Carlyle. The Hohenzollerns, 
by dint of the strong arm and sagacious brain, by substantial 
justice and exemplary severity, knew how to consolidate and 
govern, as well as to acquire territory. Two centuries after the 
date last mentioned (in the year 1618) Johann Sigismund, ninth 
Kurfurst (Electoral Prince) of Brandenburg, obtained possession 
of the Dutechy of Prussia, in virtue of a Treaty of Co-enfeftment, 
entered into 1568, His successor, George Wilhelm, the tenth 
Kurfurst, whose lot fate cast in the troubled times of the Thirty 
Years’ War, achieved only reverses and losses, which it was the 
part of his son Friedrich Wilhelm ‘ the Great Elector” to re- 
trieve. He succeeded to his heritage in 1640, just a hundred 
years before the accession of his great grandson, ** Friedrich the 
Second, called Frederick the Great.” 

* Of all his Ancestors, our little Fritz, when he grew big, admired 
this one. A man made like himself in many points. He seems really to 
have loved and honoured this one, In the year 1750 there had been a new 
Cathedral got finished at Berlin ; the ancestral bones had to be shifted over 
from the vaults of the old one. * * * * King Friedrich, with some attend- 
ants, witnessed the operation, January 1750. When the great Kurfurst’s 
coffin came, he made them open it; gazed in silence on the features for 
some time, which were aieale recognizable ; laid his hand on the hand 
long-dead, and said, ‘ Messieurs, celui-ci a fait de grandes choses,’ (This 
(Vol. I. pp. 361-2.) 

At the peace of Westphalia, in 1648, the “ Great Elector” ob- 
tained possession, not as he claimed, of Pommern, (Pomerania,) 
but only of Hinder-Pommern, and of “ three secularized bishop- 
ries, Magdeburg, Halberstadt, Minden, with other small rem- 
nants.” These last were granted him in compensation for Fore- 
Pommern, which, “ with some towns and cuttings over and 
above,”’—Stettin among them,—was made over to Sweden, and 
henceforth known as Swedish Pomerania. He conquered it after- 
wards, but, at the intervention of Louis XIV. of France, had to 
give it back again. Nor could he make good his claims upon the 
Silesian Duchies of Liegnitz, Brieg, and Wohlau, which, valid or 
not, were revived to such good purpose by Frederick the Great. 
His duchy of East Prussia was released by the Polish King John 
Casimir trom the homage it had previously paid, and became 
sovereign, ‘On the whole,” says Mr. Carlyle, ‘ by constant 
energy, Vigilance, adroit activity, by an ever-ready insight and 
audacity to seize the passing fact by its right handle, he fought 
his way well in the world; left Brandenburg a flourishing and 
greatly-increased Country, and his own name famous enough.” 
Still, 
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“‘ Fighting hero, had the Public known it, was not his essential charac- 
ter, though he had to fight a great deal. He was essentially an Industrial 
man; great in organizing, regulating, in constraining chaotic heaps to be- 
come cosmic for him. He drains bogs, settles colonies in the waste-places 
of his Dominions, cuts canals; unweariedly encourages trade and work. 
The Friedrich-Wilhelm’s Canal, which still carries tonnage from the 
Oder to the Spree, is a monument of his zeal in this way; creditable, with 
the means he had. To the poor French Protestants, in the Edict-of-Nantes 
Affair, he was like an express Benefit of Heaven: one Helper appointed to 
whom the help itself was profitable. He munificently weleomed them to 
Brandenburg ; showed really a noble piety and human pity, as well as 
judgment ; nor did Brandenburg and he want their reward. Some 20,000 
nimble French souls, evidently of the best French quality, found a home 
there ;—made ‘ waste sands about Berlin into potherb gardens’; and in the 
spiritual Brandenburg, too, did something of horticulture, which is still 
noticeable.” (Vol. I. pp. 352-4.) 

His son and successor, reaping what the other had sown, 
though not casting much seed himself for the future, converted 
the Electoral into a Royal crown. He was the first King of 
Prussia,—by name and designation Friedrich I. His wife is 
more memorable than he—Sophia Charlotte, daughter of the 
Electress Sophia of Hanever, and sister to our King George I. 
Her love of letters and lettered men, her scepticism in religion 
and philosophy, are a kind of foreshadowing of one side at leastof 
her grandson’s character. 

“She . .. . had thesage Leibnitz [irreverently described by Mr. Carlyle 
as “a rather weak, but hugely ingenious old gentleman, with bright eyes 
and long nose, with vast black peruke, and bandy legs,’’] often with her, at 
Berlin; no end to her questionings of him; eagerly desirous to draw water 
from that deep well,—a wet rope, with cobwebs sticking to it, too often all 
she got, endless rope and the bucket never coming in view. Which, how- 
ever, she took patiently, as a thing according to Nature. She had her 
learned Beausobres and other Reverend Edict-of-Nantes gentlemen, famed 
Berlin divines; whom, if any Papist notability, Jesuit ambassador or the 
like, happened to be there, she would set disputing with him, in the Soirée 
at Charlottenburg. She could right well preside over such a battle of the 
Cloud-Titans, and conduct the lightnings softly without explosion.” (Vol. 
I. p. 46.) 

** Beyond doubt, a bright airy lady shining in mild radiance in those 
Northern parts; very graceful, very witty and ingenious; skilled to speak, 
skilled to hold her tongue—which latter art also was frequently in requisi- 
tion with her. She did not much venerate her Husband, nor the Court 
population, male or female, whom he chose to have about him: his and 
their ways were by no means hers, if she had cared to publish her thoughts. 
Friedrich I., it is‘admitted on all hands, was an ‘ expensive Herr ;’ much 
given to magnificent ceremonies, etiquettes and solemnities; making no 
great way anywhither, and that always with noise enough, and with a 
dust-vortex of courtier-intrigues and cabals encircling him,—from which it 
is better to stand quite to windward. Moreover he was slightly crooked ; 
most sensitive, thin of skin and liable to sudden flaws of temper, though at 
heart very kind and good. Sophie Charlotte is she who wrote once, ‘ Leib- 
nitz talked to me of the infinitely little (de [’infiniment petit): Mon Dieu! 
as if I did not know enough of that!’ * * * * Leibnitz found her of 
an almost troublesome sharpness of intellect; ‘wants to know the why, 
even of the why,’ says Leibnitz.”” (Vol. I. pp. 50-1.) 

The following incident from the coronation of King Friedrich I. 
and Queen Sophie Charlotte is significant in its very slightness— 

“At one turn of the proceedings, Bishop This and Chancellor That 
droning their empty grandiloquences at discretion, Sophie Charlotte was 
distinctly scen to smuggle out her snuff-box, being addicted to that rakish 

ractice, and fairly solace herself with a delicate little pinch of snutf. 
pape tobacco, tabae rdapé, called by mortals dpé or rapee : there is no 
doubt about it; and the new King himself noticed her, and hurled back a 
look of due fulminaney, which could not help the matter, and was only lost in 
air. A memorable little action, and almost symbolic in the first Prussian 
Coronation. * Yes, we are Kings and are got so near the stars, not nearer; 
and you invoke the gods in that tremendously longwinded manner, and I— 
Heavens, I have my snuff-box by me, at least!’ Thou wearied patient 
Heroine ; cognizant of the infinitely little !—This symbolic pinch of snuff is 
fragrant all along in Prussian History. A fragraney of humble verity in 
the middle of all royal or other ostentations; inexorable, quiet protest 
against cant, done with such simplicity: Sophie Charlotte’s symbolie pinch 
of snuff. She was always considered something of a Republican Queen.” 
Vol. I. pp. 62-3. 

Friedrich Wilhelm, the second King of Prussia, and father of 
Frederick the Great, was her son. The following anecdotes of 
his childhood are amusing in themselves, and prefigure his manly 
character. 

During « visit to his Electoral uncle in Hanover, “he got no improve- 
ment in breeding, as we intimated: none at all; fought, on the contrary, 
with his young Cousin, (afterwards our George I1.), a boy twice his age, 
though of weaker bone; and gave him a bloody nose, To the seandal and 
consternation of the French Protestant gentlewomen and court-dames in 
their stiff silks: * Ahee, your Electoral Highness!’ This had been a 
rough unruly boy from the first discovery of him. At a very early stage, 
he, one morning, while the nurses were dressing him, took to investigating 
one of his shoe-buckles; would, in spite of remonstrances, slobber it about 
in his mouth; and at length swallowed it down,—beyond mistake ; and the 
whole world cannot get it up! Whereupon, wild wail of nurses; and his 
* Mother came screaming,’ poor mother :—it is the same small shoe-buckle 
whieh is still shown, witha ticket and date to it, ‘31 December, 1692,’ in the 
Berlin Aunsthammer: for it turned out harmless, after all the screaming ; 
and a few grains of rhubarb restored it safely to the light of day; hence- 
forth, a thrice-memorable shoe-buckle. 2 

** Another time, it is recorded, though with less precision of detail, his 
Governess the Dame Montbail having ordered him to do something which 
was intolerable to the princely mind, the princely mind resisted in a very 
strange way: the princely body, namely, flung itself suddenly out of a 
third-story window, nothing but the Aawds left within; and hanging on 
there by the sill, and resolute to obey gravitation rather than Montbail, 
soon brought the poor lady to terms. Upon which, indeed, he had been 
taken from her, and from the women altogether, as evidently now needing 
rougher government, Always an unruly fellow, and dangerous to trust 
among crockery. At Hanover he could do no good in the way of breeding : 
sage Leibnitz himself, with his big black periwig and large patient nose, 
could have put no a into sucha boy. Sublime Zheodiece (Leib- 
nitzian * justification of the ways of God’) was not an article this indivi- 
dual had the least need of, nor at any time the least value for. ‘Jus- 
tify? What doomed dog questions it, then? Are you for Bedlam, then >’ 
—and in maturer years his rattan might have been dangerous! For this 
was a singular individual of his day ; human soul still in robust health, and 
not given to spin its bowels into cobwebs.” (Vol. I. pp. 36-7.) 











On the 28th of November 1706, this Prince married his cousin 
Sophie Dorothee, daughter of our George I., and had issue by 
her, Princess Wilhelmina, afterwards known by her memoirs 
as Margravine of Bareith, two sons who died in infancy, and then 
a third who lived to be Frederick the Great, and afterwards 
many others, of whom ten in all grew to man or womanhood, 
Frederick was born at Berlin on the 24th of January 1712. His 
grandfather, alarmed by medical forebodings that the Crown 
Princess, would ‘‘ never produce a Prince or even a Princess that 
would live,” had determined himself if possible to preserve his 
line from extinction, by marrying again. We quote the un- 
happy issue of the experiment. He chose the Princess Sophie 
Louisa of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, who bore him no children, but 
persecuted him with intolerant Lutheranism, and finally herself 
went mad. This is a passage out of their marricd life—the 
last, for it killed the old king. 

‘* He sat one morning, in the chill February days of the Year 1713, in his 
Apartment, as usual; weak of nerves, but thinking no special evil; when, 
suddenly with huge jingle, the glass-door of his room went to sherds; and 
there rushed-in—bleeding and dishevelled, the fatal ‘ White Lady,’ (Weisse 
Frau), who is understood to walk that Schloss at Berlin, and announce 
Death to the Royal inhabitants. Majesty had fainted, or was fainting, 
‘ Weisse Frau? Oh no, your Majesty !’—Not that; but indeed something 
almost worse.—Mad Queen, in her Apartments, had been seized that day, 
when half or quarter dressed, with unusual orthodoxy or unusual jealousy, 
Watching her opportunity, she had whisked into the corridor, in ex. 
treme deshabille; and gone, like the wild roe, towards Majesty’s Suite 
of Rooms ; through Majesty’s glass-door like a catapult ; and emerged, as we 
saw,—in petticoat and shift, with hair streaming, eyes glittering, arms cut, 
and the other sad trimmings. O Heaven, who could laugh ? There are tears 
due to Kings and to all men. It was deep misery; deep enough! ‘ Siw and 
misery’ as Calvin well savs, on the one side and the other! The poor old 
King was carried to bed ; and never rose again, but died in a few days. The 
date of the Weisse Frau’s death, one might have hoped, was not distant 
either ; but she lasted, in her sad state, for above twenty years coming, 

“ Old King Friedrich’s death-day was 25th February 1713; the uncon. 
scious little Grandson being then in his Fourteenth month. To whom, after 
this long voyage round the world, we now gladly return.” (Vol. I pp. 376-7.) 

“The history of a man’s childhood,” says Mr. Carlyle in his 
Life of Sterling, “‘ is the description of his parents and environ- 
ment : this is his inarticulate but highly important: history, in 
those first times, while of articulate he has yet none.” The pro- 
vinee of true biography is to show us a man gradually becoming 
what we recognize him afterwards to have been. Unless it do this, 






| though it may gratify curiosity, and sate the thirst for facts, it 





will convey no real instruction, and will fail even of its source 
of deepest interest. Unfortunately few students have the 
power to unravel the finished web of human character, and lay 
apart for our scrutiny the separate filaments which form it. Still 
fewer, having done this, can reverse the process, and recombine 
them once more, and let us see “ how the shuttles fly, and the 
life-threads always ‘ inthis loud-roaring loom of time.’” Mr, 
Carlyle has done both with wonderful skill and success. The 
early home of Friedrich, and the influence silently working upon 
him before the years of consciousness and self-direction came, are 
brought before us with singular vividness. Friedrich Wilhelm, 
indeed, is the most conspicuous personage in these two volumes. 
He, rather than his son, is the hero of them. ‘This is Mr. 
Carlyle’s estimate of him, which stands in striking contrast to the 
impossible notion which Macaulay’s well-known essay has made 
the prevalent one in England : 

‘« Strange as it sounds in the Republic of Letters, we are tempted to call 
him a man of genius ; genius fated and promoted to work in National Hus- 
bandry, not in writing Verses or three-volume novels. A silent genius, 
His melodious stanza, which he cannot bear to see halt in any syllable, is a 
rough fact reduced to order; fect made to stand firm on its feet with the 
world-rocks under it, and looking free towards all the winds and all the 
He goes about suppressing platitudes, ripping-off futilities, turn- 
The realm of Disorder, which is Unveracity, 
Honest soul, and 


stars. 
ing deceptions inside-out. 
Unreality, what we call Chaos, has no fiercer enemy. 
he seemed to himself such a stupid fellow often; no tongue-learning at all; 
little capable to give a reason for the faith that wasin him. He cannot 
arzue in articulate logic, only in inarticulate bellowings, or worse. * * * 

A man of clear diseernment, very good natural eye-sight; and irreparably 
confident in what his eyes told him, in what his belief was; yet of huge 
simplicity withal. Capable of being coaxed about, and led by the nose, to 
a strange degree, if there were an artist dexterous enough, daring enough! 
His own natural judgment was good, and though apt to beeome hasty and 
headlong, was always likely to come right in the end; but internally we 
may perceive his modesty, self-distrust, and other unexpected qualities, 
must have been great. And then his explosiveness, impaticnee, excita- 
bility; his conscious dumb ignorance of all things beyond his own small 
horizon of personal survey! * * * * He was full of sensitivencss, rough as 
he was bet } i His wild imaginations drove him hither and 
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thither at asad rate. He ought to have the privilege of genius. His tall 
Potsdam Regiment, his mad-looking passion for enlisting tall men: this 
also seems to me one of the whims of genius,—an exaggerated notion to 
have his * stanza’ polished to the last punctilio of perfection ; and might be 


Stranger ‘man of genius,’ or 


, 


paralleled in the history of poets. in more 
peculiar circumstances, the world never saw.’ 

The outer man, which was the case of these inner qualities, 
Mr. Carlyle describes at great length, but not, as it appears to us, 
with his usual effect. He presents an inventory of successive 
items, rather than combines them into a living picture. ‘This, 
however, is the only instance, if it be one, in which his powers of 
moral-painting fall below the high standard by which he has 
taught us to try them. The passage is too long for extract,—ex- 
tending over several pages,—or we would submit the matter to our 
reader’s judgment. 

The mother’s influence is said, as a general rule, to be more 
marked in her children—at any rate more frequently imparted to 
them by hereditary transmission, than that of the father. Whether 
this is true, we cannot venture to pronounce. No doubt, the fact 
that her influence comes first, and is exercised on the young mind 
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in its most plastic state, has much to do with the matter. Of So- 

hie Derothee, Mr, Carlyle, after a comparison of contemporary 
intings, says— 

‘« Henee, for one thing, she had given much of her physiognomy to the 
Friedrich now born. In his Portraits as Prinee-Royal, he strongly re- 
sembles her; it is his mother’s face informed with youth and new fire, and 
translated into the masculine gender; in his later Portraits one less and 
less recognises the mother.” (Vol. 1. p. 39.) 

The impression of her in her maturer years, which Mr. Carlyle 
has brought away from the Prussian Galleries, is thus given— 

** A serious, comely, rather plump, maternal-looking lady ; something 
thoughtful in those grey still eyes of hers, in the turn of her face and car- 
riage of her head, as she sits there, considerately gazing out upon a world 
which would never conform to her will. Decidedly a handsome, wholesome, 
and affectionate expression of face. Hanoverian in type, that is to say, blond, 
florid, slightly profuse ;—yet the better kind of Hanoverian, little or 
nothing of the worse or at [east of the worst kind. The eyes, as I say, are 
grey, and quiet, almost sad; expressive of reticence and reflection, of slow 
constancy rather than of speed in any kind. One expects, could the picture 
speak, the querulous sound of maternal and other solicitude; of a temper 
tending towards the obstinate, the quietly unchangeable ;—loyal patience 
not wanting, yet in still larger measure royal impatience well concealed and 
long and carefully cherished. This is what I read in Sophie Dorothee’s 
Portraits,—probably remembering what I had otherwise read, and come to 
know of her.” (Vol. I. p. 39.) 

The domestic relations of the royal couple at the time of Frie- 
drich’s birth, and afterwards, are thus described— 

“ Friedrich Wilhelm, now in his sixth year of wedlock, is still very fond 
of his Sophie Dorothee,—‘ Fiechen’ (Pheekin, diminutive of Sophie), as he 
calls her; she also having, and continuing to have, the due wife’s regard for 
her solid, honest, if somewhat explosive bear. He troubles her a little now 
and then, it is said, with whiffs of jealousy ; but they are whiffs only, the 
product of ace idental moodinesses on him, or of transient aspects, misinter- 
weted, in the court-life of a young and pretty woman. As the general rule, 
he is beautifully good-humoured, kind even, for a bear; and, on the whole, 
they have begun their partnershif under good omens. And indeed we 
may say, in spite of sad tempests that arose, they continued it under such. 
She brought him gradually no fewer than fourteen children, of whom ten 
survived him, and came to maturity: and it is to be admitted their conjugal 
relation, though a royal, was always a human one; the main elements of 
it strictly observed on both sides; all quarrels in it capable of being healed 
again, and the feeling on both sides true, however troublous. A rare fact 
among royal wedlocks, and perhaps a unique one in that epoch.” (Vol. L. 
pp. 39-40.) 

os “ . Re 

The respective characters and mutual relations of his parents 
were the influences most potent and lasting in “ Friedrich’s 
schooling,”—as they «re in that of every one of us, and deserve 
to be specially singled out for observation. His biographer fur- 
ther detects a French influence, derived from the Protestant re- 
fugees, male and female, who, on the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, had found a refuge in the court of Berlin, and a German 
one, due to the old soldiers and officials, who were his father’s 
favourite counsellors and companions. 

* BDayle-Calvin logies, and shadows of Versailles, on this hand, and gun- 
powder Leopolds and inarticulate Iyperboreans on that: here is a wide di- 
versity of nutriment, all rather tough in quality, provided for the young 
soul.”” (Vol. i. p. 390.) 

Friedrich’s direct teaching was conducted according to instruc- 
tions drawn up by his father, of a very rigid and disciplinarian 
character, arranging all his movements from rising to bed-time 
with mechanical precision and inflexibility. Ilis studies had all 
more or less a bearing on his future career, as soldier and states- 
man, including, and being contined to, mathematics, history, geo- 
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graphy, the law of nations, and the military societies, with the | 


French and German languages. Toyish irregularities, however, 
and unpunctuality, a boyish want of scrupulous cleanliness, 
(which virtue, in Friedrich Wilhelm’s mind, held its Biblical 


well for certain fopperies in the hair-dressing and tailor line, 
offended the Spartan simplicity of the father. 

“Fritz isa Querpfeifer uid Port, not a Soldier! would his indi; 

ther growl; looking at those foreign effeminate ways of his. * 
18 celebrated, too, for his fine foot; a dapper little fellow altogether, pretty 
in the eyes of simple female courtiers, with hi at 
the temples, with his bright eyes, sharp wit, and sparkling capricious ways. 
The coi katoo-locks, these, at least, we will abate, decides the Paternal 
mind, 

** And so unexpectedly, Friedrich Wilhelm has commanded these bright 
locks, as contrary to military fashion, of which Fritz has now unworthily 
the honour of being a specimen [he was major in the Potsdam Guards] to be 
ruthlessly shorn away. Inexorable: the Hof-Chirurgus (Court Surgeon, of 
the nature of Barber-Surgeon), with scissors and comb, is here; ruthle 
Father standing by. Crop him, my jolly Barber ; close down to the accurat 








blond locks combed-out 








‘ lags) - } . . ° 4 . 
standard; soaped elub instead of flowing locks; we suffer no exeeptions in | ‘ 
ito the throne, 
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this military department : I stand here till it is done. Poor Fritz, they 
say, had tears in his eyes; but what help in tears? The judicious Chirur- 
gus, Lowever, proved merciful. The judicious Chirurgus struck in as if 
nothing loth, snack, snack, and made a great show of « lipping. Friedricl 
W ilhelm took a newspaper till the job were done ; the judicious Barber, still 
making a great show of work, combed back rather than cut-off these Apollo 
lo« ks; did Fritz accurately into souped club, to the cursory eye; but left 
him capable of shaking out his chevelure on 0¢ casion,—to the lasting grati- 
tude of Fritz.”’"—(Vol. I. p. 507.) 

This incident, which a generation ago would have been deemed 
beneath the “dignity of history,” occurred when Friedrich was 
about filteen, Later he gave juster cause of dissatisfaction, falling 
into vicious habits, and incurring worse tribulation. He was pub- 
liely and cruelly beaten ; no measure was kept in the insults put 
upon him. History presents no instance in which the maxim 
about not sparing the rod, to spoil the child, was more faithfully 
acted upon. __ The complications of European polities had alienated 
Friedrich W ilhelm from England, whose friendship, and the pros- 
pect of a two-fold marriage alliance with which, the Queen, the 
Crown Prinee, and Wilhelmina still cherished. ‘There were in- 
trigues in the Palace and in the Council,—wheel within wheel. 
For years the king was fairly distraught, and his anger found 


| nounces * Iriedrich’s happiest time.” 


eye , : ’ | campaign, 
position next to godliness,) a taste for the flute and for poetry, as | . 
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vent in stormy explosions and blows, the greater part of which 
fell upon his son, and drove him at last toa hair-brained attempt 
at flight from Prussia. The attempt, as is well known, failed. 
He was tried by Court-Martial as a deserter and sentenced to 
death. The remonstrances of Friedrich Wilhelm’s Councillors, 
however, and the interposition of Foreign Courts,—Sweden, Hol- 
land, England, even Austria,—induced the King to spare his son’s 
life. After fifteen months’ imprisonment at the fortress of Ciis- 
trin, he was again received into favour, unconditionally surren- 
dering to the paternal authority, which he never again ventured 
to brave. From 1732 to 1736 he lived at Ruppin, “a little town 
in that northwest Fehrbellin region,” as Colonel of the Regiment 
Golz, which was stationed there, 

** Four important years of young life,’’ says Mr. Carlyle, “ of which we 
must endeavour to give, in some intelligible condition, what traces go 
hovering about in such records as there are. * * * * Quiet Ruppin 
stands in a grassy, flat country, much of which is natural moor, and less of 
it reclaimed at that time than now. ‘The environs, except that they are a 
bit of the earth and have a bit ofsky over them, do not set up for loveliness, 
Natural woods abound in that region ; also peat-bogs not yet drained; and 
fishy lakes and meres of dark complexion : plenteous cattle there are, pigs 
among them ;—thicksoled husbandmen inarticulately toiling and moiling. 
Some glass-furnaces, a royal establishment, are the only manufactures we 
hear of, Not a picturesque country ; but a quiet and innocent, where work 
is cut out, and one hopes to be well left alone after doing it. This Crown- 
Prince has been in far less desirable localities. 

‘“* Tle had a reasonable house, two houses made into one for him, in the 
place. He laid out for himself a garden in the outskirts, what they calla 
* temple’ in it,—some more or less ornamental garden-house,—from which 
I have read of his ‘letting off rockets’ in a summer twilight. Rockets to amuse 
a small dinner-party, 1 should guess,—dinner of Officers, such as he had 
weekly or twice a week, On stiller evenings we can fancy him there in 
solitude; reading meditative, or musically fluting ;—looking out upon the 
silent death of Day; how the summer gloaming steals over the moorlands, 
and over all lands; shutting up the toil of mortals; their very flocks and 
herds collapsing into silence, and the big Skies and endless Times over- 
arching him and them. With thoughts perhaps sombre enough now and 
then, but profitable if he face them piously, 

**T perceive he read a great deal at Ruppin : what Books I knew not 
speciale ; but judge them to be of more serious solid quality than formerly ; 
and that his reading is now generally « kind of studying as well. Not 
the express sciences or Technologies; not these, in any sort,—except the 
military and that an express exception. These he never cared for, or re- 
garded as the noble knowledge for a King or man, History and Moral 
Speculation ; what mankind have done and been in this world, (so far as 
‘History’ will give one any glimpse of that), and what the wisest men, 
poetical and other, have thought about mankind and their world: this is 
what he evidently had the appetite for: appetite unsatiable, which lasted 
with him to the very end of his days. Fontenelle, Rollin, Voltaire, all the 
then French lights and gradually ethers that lay deeper in the firmament : 
what suppers of the Gods one may have at i without expense of wine! 
Such an opportunity for reading he never had before. 

‘*In his soldier business he is punctual, assiduous ; having an interest to 
shine that way. And is, in fact, approvable, as an officer and soldier, by the 
strictest judge then living. Reads on soldiering withal; studious to know 
the rationale of it, the ancient and modern methods of it, the essential from 
the unessential in it; to understand it thoroughly,—which he got to do, 
* * * © Now and afterwards this Crown Prince must have been a great 
military reader. From Cwsar's Conwmentaries, and earlier, to the Chevalier 
Folard and the Marquis Feuquitre; from Epaminondas at Leuctra to 
Charles XII, at Pultawa, all manner of Military Historics we perceive are 
at his finger-ends; and he has penetrated into the essential heart of each, 
and learned what it had to teach him, Something of this, how much we 
know not, began at Ruppin, and it did not end again.” (Vol. LL. pp. 401— 
1.) 

In June 1733, he married the Princess Elizabeth Christina of 
Brunswick-Bevern, feigning more reluctance than he really felt, 
that his obedience to the paternal commands might appear the 
more exemplary. In 1734, he served, ereditably, in the Rhine 
In 1735, he was oeeupied in civil and military duties 


in Preussen. T'rom 1756 to 1740, he resided at Reinsburg, in the 


| territory of Ruppin, over which -4in¢ or Government district he 


This period Mr, Carlyle pro- 
They were ‘ Four years 
of Hope, Composure, realizable Idealism: an actual snatch of 
something like the Idyllic appointed him in a life-pilgrimage con- 
sisting otherwise of realisms oftenest contradictory enough, and 
sometimes of a very grim complexion.” 

To his literary studies he here added literary society, not very 
choice in quality, but the best he could get, and commenced his 
correspondence with Voltaire, whom he endeavoured not very 
successfully to interest in the Wolfo-Leibnitzian philosophy. He 


had been appointed to pri side, 


| remained in Reinsburg till his father’s death, for rather his abdi- 





ation on the very day of his death, (May 31, 1740,) called him 
Friedrich as king stands over for future vo- 
lames. What we have already is but introductory to the de- 
lineation vindicatory of the man whom Mr, Carlyle regards as, 
with many shortcomings, the single heroic character of the eight- 
eenth century. 

The greatest difficulty in noticing these two volumes arises 
from their exceeding richness. The fields of narrative and re- 
flection which we, following the line of Friedrich’s education, 
have had to leave on the right hand and the left, our readers must 
explore for themselves. Mr. Carlyle enters minutely not only 
into the public events of the period—Treaties of Hanover and 
Vienna, of Wiislerhausen, and Seville, Pragmatic Sanction, royal 
and national alliances and misunderstandings,—but shows us 
also the springs and sources of them in private and personal 
character and aims. Vivid descriptions of notable men and scenes 
are to be found without stint. Incidentally, much light is thrown 
upon many dark places of recent history, If we had any com- 
paint to make, it would be that the central idea and purpose of 
the work is occasionlly somewhat obscured by excess of detail. 
To use an expression Mr, Carlyle is fond of, we “ cannat see the 
wood for the trees.” 
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Of the style of the work the extracts we have given are suffi- 
cient specimens, and supersede criticism. Qualis vir, talis oratio 
(as the man such is his speech) was an adage of Erasmus’s. Those 
who are anxious to hear what Mr. Carlyle has to say must not 
quarrel with his manner of saying it. He gives us events 
and thought not barely in themselves, but with the accompanying 
feelings they have excited in his mind,—steeped in the humours of 
the affections, animated intensely by ‘the scorn of scorn, the hate 
of hate, the love of love.” History is quite as much a discipline 
of the affections and sympathies as food for the memory and un- 
derstanding; and it is Mr. Carlyle’s unrivalled power over the 
former, which, more than all his other great gifts, constitutes him 
the first historical writer of his time. His language has not the 
easy and quiet flow of continuous thought, but the changing hues 
and attitudes of passion. 

His own researches have led him to the conclusion that a 
genuine life of Friedrich cannot yet, ‘ at this time, especially in 
this country,” be written. He regards his volumes as merely a 
contribution and step to something better, which the future may 
hold in store for us. But whatever new discoveries may be made, 
rendering present views and narratives obsolete, will scarcely 
affect the fortunes of Mr. Carlyle’s biography. It will always 
be ranked among the immortal works of history which genius has 
made an eternal possession to mankind, As in the case of Gibbon, 
particular statements and many views may require correction or 
modification, but the work as a whole is likely to remain. 





JEAFFRESON’S NOVELS AND NOVELISTS,* 
CensvRE has been thrown upon this book of Mr. Jeaffreson on ac- 
count of the novelists whose lives he has omitted. To this charge 
he has replied in effect, that to include every English writer of 
prose fiction formed no part of his plan. Biography was not the 
sole, scarcely indeed the primary object of his work. Novels 
quite as much as their writers were his subject, his purpose being 
to present a history or review of our distinctive English novels, 
in connexion with the biographies of their authors, And had Mr. 
Jeaftreson but adhered to his plan, this reply was generally sufli- 
cient as to the mere fact of leaving out, whatever may be thought 
of some of the novelists he has put in. 

A thorough book upon the plan which Mr. Jeaffreson seems 
originally to have designed would be of interest and value. In 
addition to the lives of some remarkable men, and the particular 
criticism on many remarkable books, it would furnish a tolerably 
complete picture of manners, morals, and social opinion, in the 
times it undertook to display. The story and incidents of a novel 
—that is, according to Mr. Jeaffreson’s idea, a picture of actual 
life in opposition to supernatural or historical romance, must not 
indeed be taken as a literal representation of the age in which it 
is produced, even if seemingly verified by contemporary praise 
and popularity. The typical character and breadth necessary to 
art, with the general tendency in writers to exaggerate for effect, 
prevent us from receiving a novel as a common representation of 
the lives of its contemporaries, Jtoderick Random and Peregrine 
Pickle may not truly depict the profligacy and adventures of 
young professional men and young gentlemen of a century ago ; 

ut they probably come nearer to it—give a more average notion 
of it than any other representation we can get. Manners and 
customs are beyond all question more truly pourtrayed in a first- 
class contemporary novel than in any other form, because we 
have the living persons, and not the mere elements of which they 
are made up. Above all, they present to us the practical moral 
tone of the age, if not its actual morality. Englishmen in general 
might not be so loose as the novels of Smollett painted them ; but 
actual morals and moral opinion were both bad enough, when 
such works were not only popular, but looked upon as standard if 
not as classics. 

The treatment to which novels should be subjected in the kind 
of work we speak of, is something quite distinct from mere 
literary “notice” or particular criticism. That may be rightly 
included in an estimate of the novelist ; but when novels are con- 
sidered as a representation of the time they must be subjected to 
a different process. You must analyze the work and reproduce 
its elements in the form of general conclusions. Into what kind 
of world does this writer introduce us, so far as it may be de- 
corous to show it ? what are the character and conduct of his ac- 
tors ? what are the topics and style of the conversation ? what 
are the fashions of the day as indicated in behaviour, dress, and 
domestic economy ? These are the questions the critic must 
reply to, and then comes the larger question of to what extent 
and how truly the novelist correctly represents the age. 

This kind of treatment Mr. Jeaffreson has not attempted, if heeven 
thought of it ; noris the execution of a very striking kind upon the 
whole, even if judged by the common mode of exhibiting a view 
of poetical or other literature by means of ‘ biographical and eri- 
cal notices with specimens.” Mr. Jeaffreson inserts the once 
celebrated Duchess of Newcastle, though amid her multifarious 
productions she never wrote even a tale; he omits Horace 

Yalpole whose ‘Castle of Otranto” originated the modern ro- 
mance ; and the inferior character of the story cannot have been 
the cause of the omission, for he gives a notice of Clara Reeve, 
the authoress of “‘ The Old English Baron,” which is at all events 
no better than ‘The Castle of Otranto,” and is besides an imita- 
tion of Walpole. Objection might probably be offered to other 

* Novels and Novelists from Elizabeth to Victoria. By J. Cordy Jeaffreson. 


Author of “Crewe Rise,” &c. &c. In two volumes, Published by Hurst and 
Blackett. 














names of the last century but they are nothing compared with the 
writers that may be called contemporary. Gowns of eigh: 
novelists of this class, some dead, as Scott, Opie, others livi 
as Bulwer Lytton, Disraeli, Dickens, Thackeray, are all packed 
into a single volume. How very closely some of them are 
squeezed may be instanced in the case of Mr. St. John, who with 
his family is tucked up in less than a page. 

‘* This excellent writer and persevering scholar has rendered good seryijeg 
to literature, not only in his works, but also in begetting three sons ag 
elegant and accomplished authors as himself. Mr. James Augustus St, 
John’s best known works of fiction are ‘ Tales of the Ramadhan,’ * Margaret 
Ravenscroft,’ and ‘Sir Cosmo Digby.’ The author of these works was born 
in Carmarthenshire; and in 1819, while still a boy, married, and daringly 
flung himself on authorship for ag This courageous, in the opinion of 
some, perhaps, reckless step, has been followed by a life of stern literary 
exertion, diversified by bursts of foreign travel and adventure, the fruits of 
which will assist to render the present generation bright in the eyes of 
posterity. 

“Mr. St. John has six sons, of whom three are authors of considerable 
name and great promise. Mr. Bayle St. John has produced, besides nu- 
merous powerful sketches of foreign life and manners, ‘ The Louvre,’ 
* Purple Tints of Paris,’ and ‘ Maretima, a Story of Adventure.’ Mr. Perey 
St. John is the author of ‘ The King’s Musketeer, an Historical Romance,’ 
* Paul Peabody,’ and numerous other works of fiction ; and Mr. Horace St, 
John is honourably known by his ‘ Indian Archipelago,’ and ‘ History of 
the British Conquests in India.’ ”’ 

The performance does not redeem the defects in the plan of the 
book, as regards minute accuracy or very often literary criti- 
cism. Perhaps the former could hardly be looked for from the 
habits of a novelist, but in the life of Greene, (as often in other 
places,) Mr. Jeafireson pays small regard to chronology; though 
in Greene’s case, the latest life by Mr. Bell, was before him, Our 
author says that Greene “was educated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in which University he took the degree of M.A, in 
1583.” He took the degree of B.A. at St. John’s College in 1578, 
and of M.A. at Clare Hall in 1583. The whole career of this re- 
markable man is jumbled ; the account of his novels is slight and 
imperfect, extending little beyond a list of titles; and the literary 
criticism is not very penctrating, although the specimens quoted 
from the ‘‘ Palmer’s Tale,” alone furnish characteristic materials, 
Throughout the book there are contradictory opinions in this way. 
When Mr. Jeaffreson generalizes upon any thing, he does it with 
a sort of mixture of Macaulay and Dickens, where truth is sacri- 
ficed to sounding sentences; when he looks at particulars, whe- 
ther of conduct or criticism, his judgment is truer. Tor instance, 
he says, ‘‘ the author’s by profession of the Elizabethan age were 
the veriest wretches that a love of letters ever pulled down with 
starvation and pricked up with contumely”’; the fortune which 
Shakspere made and the profligate lives led by the men he is 
speaking of being overlooked. When he comes to the life of 
Goldsmith, he says the same thing of “the middle of the last 
century,” though in less grandiose terms. As the author of 
‘Robinson Crusoe,” as a * liberal,” and a Dissenter, De Foe 
comes in for the usual share of general praise. When Mr. Jeaffre- 
son comes to deal with particulars, we find that De Foe’s mis- 
fortunes were in his critic’s opinion mainly traceable to himself 
—that he was an extravagant man, who sought to make good his 
lavish expenditure by reckless speculations, or, what is worse, 
pandering to the popular taste. 

‘“ Why did not De Foe, with such an unexampled capability as a writer 
of fiction, occupy himself carnestly in his art? Why did he not expend 
thought, toil, and long years, in elaborating two such works as ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ or the commencement of ‘Colonel Jack,’ instead of scribbling 
page after page, without consideration enough to avoid dullness, stories 
replete with ooscenities he must have disapproved, and nonsense that he 
must have grinned at with contempt even while the pen was in his hand? 
Foster, in his graphic and fascinating sketch of De Foe and his times, bids 
us remember, when judging of ‘ Moll Flanders’ and ‘Roxana,’ the tone 
of society at the time of their appearance. Without a doubt, measured by 
the standard of the vicious literature of the Restoration and the two suc- 
ceeding ages, they do not especially sin against purity of morals. But 
in this we cannot find a valid apology for De Foe, who in composing them, 
put his hand to works that all serious men of his own religious views 
must have regarded with warm disapproval. De Foe was not by profes- 
sion amongst the frivolous or godless of his generation; he was loud in his 
condemation of the stage, of gambling, and of debauchery; he not only 
knew that voluptuous excess was criminal, but he raised his voice to shame 
it out of society,—and yet he exercised his talents in depicting scenes of 
sensual enjoyment, which no virtuous nature can dwell on without pain— 
no vicious one without pleasure. What was his motive ? Money. 

* * * . * 7 


** And here [the ghost story of Mrs. Veal] we find the secret of this great 
man’s shame. He was a man of somewhat expensive habits, continually 
entering into rash monetary speculations, and burdened with debts, which 
in honour he felt himself bound to discharge. Ofall men he was just the 
one to be called upon for large sums of wealth, and to have little in hand 
to meet such demands, His pen was a ready one at earning money; he 
could turn off any composition with facility; and as, just then, tales 
(highly seasoned) met with the best prices in the market, he wrote them as 
fast as his pen could run over the paper, and spiced them up to the palates 
of his employers. And what trash (dishonest quack gibberish to get pen- 
~ — the crowd,) poured in unceasing tlow from him, it grieves one to 
reflect.” 

This will not be popular with many readers. The hard, not to 
say harsh interpretation of Goldsmith’s career and character will 
be even less so, for affection for Goldy is almost a national trait. 
This sternness of moral disquisition applied to particular men or 
ae peer actions, is however the most striking feature of the 

ook ; and though we may think the author not sufficiently toler- 
ant, or disposed to make sufficient allowance, we conceive him to 
be often more right in conclusion than the popular cants he is 
opposing. His life of Hook, his character of Mr. Macleane, 
L. E. L’s husband, are pieces of uncompromising commentary. 
Here is a bit from his notice of Scott’s affairs. 
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«‘ When the creditors were most indignant, and were proclaiming the 
settlement of Abbotsford a fraudulent one, Scott met them Idly, and ina 
calm resolute manner made them an offer which was in substance just this. 
Good gentlemen, deal hardly by me and you shall be dealt hardly by; go 
to law, and wrench Abbotsford from me and my son, if you like ; Should you 
sueceed in your attempt, when you've sold me up, what with delay and 
ruinous law expenses, a miserable dividend you'll get ; so much the law will 
allow you, and no more shall you have; but wait with patience, spare 
Abottsford—the child of my vanity—spare my pride—and in return I'll 
work for you, work for you till every penny is paid.” There has been much 
talk about Scott’s honourable conduct to his creditors; the epithet is most 
out of place; honour, and consideration to them, never entered into Sir 
Walter’s calculations ; his object was to have Abbotsford to himself and his 
family, and to achieve that he offered the only terms that were likely to be 
accepted. Had Scott been the chivalrously honourable man in this matter, 
that some would wish to represent him, he would have done his best to let 
his creditors have Abbotsford, and every chattel ii contained, for the imme- 
diate payment of a large portion of his debt, and would then have worked 
hard to pay the remainder.”’ ; 

We have spoken of the criticism on Greene as poor ; a similar 
remark may be made on Mrs, Behn, and the once notorious Mrs, 
Manley. It should therefore be said that many of the criticisms 


exhibit acumen though we may not agree with the conclusion of 


the writer. Amid the various blemishes and defects of the book 
there is a good deal of vigorous writing, and very free comments 
on some contemporary celebrities who could be drawn into the list 
of novel writers. 


LONGFELLOW’S MILES STANDISH,* 

TuEReE are people in America who say they prefer other national 
poets to Longfellow. But the Anglo-Saxon world does not agree 
with them. Whereverthe English language is spoken Longfellow 
stands forth “longo intervallo” as the poet of America, and of liv- 
ing poets second only to Tennyson, if even altogether seeond to 
him. Longfellow may not quite attain the easy strength and refined 
simplicity which the Laureate occasionally puts forth, or the eul- 
tured richness of some of his poems; but Longfellow on the other 
hand never sinks to such prosaic baldness as Tennyson occasion- 
ally substitutes for poetry. Mere secondary excellences, however, 
have not produced the world-wide fame of either. Both bards 
have looked upon the life around them, reaching its weaknesses, 
searching out its wants, and not only instructing men in the 
day’s duties that lie before them, but presenting that instruction 
in pithy and felicitous expressions, which strike the mind with 
the force of conviction ana sink into the memory. It is this com- 
bination of the philosopher and poet which is the strong charac- 
teristic of Longfellow as well as Tennyson, and is we believe the 
true foundation of their wide-spread fame. It is this blending 
of the wtile with the dulce which has carried the works of Long- 
fellow to the remote places of far off lands, and has caused his 
verse to linger in the memory of the dying soldier, when the mind 
was dim to his own condition or the visible objects round him. 

The story of The Courtship of Miles Standish, which forms the 
principal poem of the present volume, will not disappoint expee- 
tation as a production, though it will not raise the position of its 
author asa poet. The subject is rightly an American tale. Its 
hero is not only a real man, but the incident on which it is 
founded is a truth. According to tradition, Captain Miles 
Standish, the commander of the soldier and pilgrim settlers who 
went out in the May Flower to found New England, really did, 
after the death of his first wife, employ a friend saad John 
Alden, to court Priscilla Mullins. The lady, however, fell in love 
with the ambassador, and married him, Miles eventually so- 
lacing his rejection with one “Barbara”; but this last fact is 
omitted by the poet. 

This not over-promising ‘story is treated with great delicacy 
and effect by Longfellow. The passion of Alden and Priscilla 
exists before the bluff idto-enel captain, with heart as true as 
his own steel, though he has not “those soft parts of conversa- 
tion which chamberers have,” despatches his friend John as 
deputy wooer, The worldly wisdom of Polonius— 

“This above all: to thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow as the night to day, 

, Thou can’st not then be false to any man ’’— 

is not displayed by John when he silently undertakes the task of 

‘‘coorting.” But though accepting the office of wooer, he is only 

false to himself; he does his duty as well as he can; but Priscilla 

rejects the captain, taking natural objection to the form of his 

“* summons,” 

“** If the great Captain of Plymouth is so very eager to wed me, 
Why does he not come himself and take the trouble to woo me ? 
If 1 am not worth the wooing, I surely am not worth the winning 
The lady, moreover, like Desdemona, hints the state of her own 

heart. 

“* But as he warmed and glowed, in his simple and eloquent language, 

Quite forgetful of self, and full of the praise of his rival, 

Archly the maiden smiled, and, with eyes overrunning with laughter, 

Said, in a tremulous voice, ‘ Why don’t you speak for yourself John’ ”’ > 

As a detailed “report” of the embassy is immediately made to 
the captain, he at once sees how matters stand. This puts him 
into a towering passion, when luckily he is called to a council of 
war, and marches against the Indians. We have seen how the 
lady tells her love ; there is as much delicacy in the half veiled 
courtship that goes on while the captain is on his campaigns. 
Mere skilful management of a singular story, is not however the 
true characteristic of Miles Standish. Indeed, even in Long- 
fellow’s improved version of the original, the story merely as a 
story is not greatly beyond the happiest class of annual tales. The 
merits of the poem consist in its numerous pictures of old Eng- 


*The Courtship of Miles Standi: - : 
Longfellow. Published by Kent and . ee ee Tee 


lish character and garniture transferred to New England; of the 
early manners and economy of the colony ; of the bluff, choleric, 
| placable soldier ; the nice sense of honour and conscience possessed 
y John Alden, though dashed with a /eetle spice of seltishness ; 
and the frank open-heartedness yet delicacy of Priscilla, Here 
is an example, 
** So as she sat at her wheel one afternoon in the Autumn, 
Alden, who opposite sat, and was watching her dexterous fingers, 
As if the thread she was spinning were that of his life and his fortune, 
After a pause in their talk, thus spake to the sound of the spindle. 
‘ Truly Priscilla,’ he said, ‘when I see you spinning and spinning, 
Never idle a moment, but thrifty and thoughtful of others, 
Suddenly you are transformed, are visibly changed in a moment ; 
You are no longer Priscilla, but Bertha the Beautiful Spinner.’ 
Here the light foot on the treadle grew swifter and swifter; the spindle 
Uttered an angry snarl, and the thread snapped short in her fingers ; 
While the impetuous speaker, not heeding the mischief continued : 
* You are the beautiful Bertha, the spinner, the queen of Helvetia; 
She whose story I read at a stallin the streets of Southampton, 
Who, as she rode on her palfrey, o’er valley and meadow and mountain, 
Ever was spinning her thread from a distaff fixed to her saddle. 
She was so thrifty and good, that her name passed into a proverb, 
So shall it be with your own, when the spinning-wheel shall no longer 
Hum in the house of the farmer, and fill its chambers with music. 
Then shall the mothers, reproving, relate how it was in their childhood, 
Praising the good old times, and the days of Priscilla the spinner’ ! 
Straight uprose from her wheel the beautiful Puritan maiden, 
Pleased with the praise of her thrift from him whose praise was the 
sweetest, 
Drew from the reel on the table a snowy skein of her spinning, 
Thus making answer, meanwhile, to the flattering phrases of Alden, 
* Come, you must not be idle; if I am a pattern for housewives 
Show yourself equally worthy of being the model of husbands, 
Hold this skein on your hands while 1 wind it, ready for knitting ; 
Then who knows but hereafter, when fashions have changed and the 
manners, 
Fathers may talk to their sons of the good old times of John Alden!’ 
Thus, with a jest and a laugh, the skein on his hands she adjusted, 
He sitting awkwardly there, with his arms extended befor i. 
She standing graceful, erect, and winding the thread from his tingers, 
Sometimes chiding a little his clumsy manner of holding, 
Sometimes touching his hands, as she disentangled expertly 
Twist or knot in the yarn, unawares—for how could she help it ?— 
Sending electrical thrills through every nerve in his body. 
lo! in the midst of this scene a breathless messenger entered, 
Bringing, in hurry and heat, the terrible news from the village. 
Yes; Miles Standish was dead!—an Indian had brought them the 
tidings,— 
Slain by a poisoned arrow, shot down in the front of the battle, 
Into an ambush beguiled, cut off with the whole of his forces ; 
All the town would be burned, and all the people be murdered ! 
Such were the tidings of evil that burst on the hearts of the hearers. 
Silent and statue-like stood Priscilla, her face looking backward 
Still at the face of the speaker, her arms uplifted in horror ; 
But John Alden, upstarting, as if the barb of the arrow 
Piercing the heart of his friend had struck his own, and had sundered 
Once and for ever the bonds that held him bound as a captive, 
Wild with excess of sensation, the awful delight of his freedom, 
Mingled with pain and regret, unconscious of what he was doing, 
Clasped, almost with a groan, the motionless form of Priscilla, 
Pressing her close to his heart, as for ever his own, and exclaiming, 
* Those whom the Lord hath united let no man put them asunder!’ ” 
Perhaps one proof of Longfellow’s skill as a poet, is the success 
with which he wields a not very poetical metre. If fit for any- 
thing, however, the hexameter is fit for a story of this kind, in 
which a touch of the ludicrous and satirical is blended with 
quaintness and the homely affections. If there were any great 
depth of passion or even feeling in the poem, we fancy the hex- 
ameter would break down. It is, we fear, unequal to the carriage 
of those moral lessons which Longfellow has presented in happier 
metres. It is not an absolute but a comparative drawback, but it 
goes to prevent the poet’s advance beyond his present ground, 
that an occasional scene has in its subject and manner a slight 


resemblance to //iawatha, ; 

Upwards of twenty miscellaneous poems follow Miles Standish. 
They consist of thoughts, incidents, or scenes, treated for the most 
part with an application to human life. The best theme of the 
whole is Haunted Houses, the idea of which is indicated in the 
opening stanza. 

** All houses wherein men have lived and died 
Are haunted houses. Through the open doors 
The harmless phantoms on their errands glide, 
With feet that make no sound upon the floors,” 

This idea, however, is not developed with great felicity. The 
stanzas on the death of the Duke of Wellington have the greatest 
force and distinctness of any of the shorter pieces. 

‘“* A mist was driving down the British Channel. 

The day was just begun, 

And through the window-panes, on floor and panel, 
Streamed the red autumn sun. 

It glanced on flowing flag and rippling pennon, 
And the white sails of ships ; 

And, from the frowning rampart, the black cannon 
Hailed it with feverish lips. 

Sandwich and Romney, Hastings, Hythe, and Dover 
Were all alert that day, 

To see the French war-steamers speeding over, 
When the fog cleared away. 

Sullen and silent, and like couchant lions, 
Their cannon through the night, 

Holding their breath, had watched in grim defiance, 
The sea-coast opposite. 

And now they roared at drum-beat from their stations 
On every citadel ; 

Each answering each, with morning salutations, 
That all was well. 

And down the coast, all taking up the burden, 
Replied the distant forts, 
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As if to summon from his sleep the Warden 
And Lord of the Cinque Ports, 

Him shall no sunshine from the fields of azure, 
No drum-beat from the wall, 

No morning gun from the black fort’s embrasure, 
Awaken with its call! 

No more, surveying with an eye impartial 
The long line of the coast, 

Shall the gaunt figure of the old Field Marshal 
Be seen upon his post ! 

For in the night, unseen, a single warrior, 
In sombre harness mailed, 

Dreaded of man, and surnamed the Destroyer, 
The rampart wall has scaled. 

He passed into the chamber of the sleeper, 
The dark and silent room, _ 

And, as he entered, darker grew, and deeper, 
The silence and the gloom. 

He did not pause to parley or dissemble, 
But smote the Warden hoar ; 

Ah, what a blow! that made all England tremble 
And groan from shore to shore. 

Meanwhile, without, the surly cannon waited, 
The sun rose bright o’erhead ; 

Nothing in Nature’s aspect intimated 
That a great man was dead.” 


LADY WILKINSON’S WEEDS AND WILD FLOWERsS,* 


In this volume upon the weeds and wild flowers of our country, 
Lady Wilkinson has combined, in a very agreeable manner, the 
ney and the pleasures of flowers, as well as the profit that may 

made of them. Some of her “flowers” perhaps, are scarcely 
to be called wild, for in roses she travels—how could she help it ? 
from the wild rose to the queen of the garden ; while the “ bind- 
weed,”—the wild convolvulus, naturally leads to the specimens 
we make larger by cultivation. Still the proposed subject is 
closely adhered to, and the great majority of plants are really and 
truly wild, such as we are apt to pass unnoticed by, or gaze upon 
slightingly, when we meet them in lanes, commons, woodlands, 
or waste places. 

The plan of the book is to describe the plant, to tell of its local- 
ities—where its range is limited, to glean from poets “ or famous 
or obscure” the praises they have sung or the remarks they may 
have made, and to point out the uses to which the flower, or even 
the weed, may be turned. And it is not ~— the most pro- 
mising looking that yields the most profit—‘‘ handsome is that 
handsome does.” Who that entertains reminiscencies of the 
stinging-nettle would imagine to how many accounts it may 
be turned? Man can feed upon it, so can beasts ; its fibres may 
be woven into linen, or make paper; its medical uses may per- 
haps be believed without authority, upon the principle that yw 
is powerful in proportion to its unpleasantness; and lastly, its 
leaf is in itself its own antidote—nettle juice is one of the best 
cures for the nettle sting. Tom Campbell had made some dis- 
coveries of its uses, no doubt in his early days in Scotland; but 
Lady Wilkinson has collected many more instances of its utility 
than fell within the experience of the bard of Hope. 

**The poet Campbell in his ‘ Letters from the South,’ writes, ‘last of all 
my eyes luxuriated in looking on a large bed of nettles. Oh, wretched 
taste. Your English prejudice perhaps, will exclaim, ‘is not the nettle a 
weed, if possible, more vile than even your Scottish thistle >’? But be not 
nettled, my friend, at my praise of this useful weed. In Scotland I have 
eaten nettles; Ihave slept in nettle-shects, and I have dined off a nettle- 
table-cloth. The young and tender nettle is an excellent pot-herb, The 
stalks of the old nettle are as good as flax for making cloth. I have heard 
my mother say, that she thought nettle-cloth more durable than any other 
species of linen.’ The writer was not, however, aware that in the county 
of Shropshire a similar use is made of the plant, as is also the case in Ire- 
land; the stalks being dressed for the purpose in the same manner as those 
of flax and hemp, to the last of which, as before stated, the nettle is allied. 
The French make a peculiar and excellent paper from these fibres. In 
America, where the nettle is one of the weeds which so singularly and so 
constantly follow the ‘footsteps of the whites,’ it is manufactured into 
linen; as it is in Siberia also. The natives of Kamschatka use it to form 
their fishing-lines; and in Hindustan the delicate and far-famed ‘ grass- 
cloth,’ (Chu Ma) is woven from the fibres of an indigenous nettle ; 
while the old German name for muslin, xesse/évch, (nettle-cloth) shows, as 
Schleiden observes, how general must formerly have been the use of this 
substance. ° ° * 

** An excellent rennet is procured from the nettle, a saturated’ solution of 
salt being made with a decoction of the plant, which is then bottled for use. 
A spoonful of this liquid will coagulate a large bowl of milk without im- 
pas to it any disagreeable flavour, a desideratum not always attainable 
with the ordinary rennet. The expressed juice also imparts a beautiful and 
permanent green dye to wool, while the roots, boiled with alum, yield a 
good yellow. Both these dyes are constantly employed by the Welsh pea- 
sant weavers. And the modern Grecks use the last to stain the eggs which 
they present as offerings at the Easter festival. 

“Many animals will not eat this plant when in a growing state; but, 
when partially or wholly dried, it forms a most valuable fodder in the scarce 
time of early spring. It is more especially adapted for cows, as it increases 
the quantity and improves the quality of their milk ; and a pint of milk is, 
in rustic districts, an equivalent for the permission to cut nettles for each 
day’s feed for a cow, in the months of April and May. That is, those who 
have cows give this quantity to their neighbours for permission to cut the 
nettles in their hedge-rows, rick-yards, &c. In Russia, Sweden, and Hol- 
land, it is largely cultivated for this purpose, and is mown five or six times 
in th oe In the north of England it is boiled as food for pigs; and 
every thrifty farmer’s wife knows how eagerly, and with how good a result, 
the chopped leaves are devoured by sang Indeed, they are almost an 
essential article of diet to young turkeys, although their sting is usually 
fatal to the tender little creatures, who, if not regularly supplied with them 
in their food, seem, as if by an instinctive want, to wander off to the nettle- 
beds, where they perish miserably. 

“The great amount of heat evolved by the nettle during the process of 

* Weeds and Wild Flowers: their uses, Legends, and Literature. By Lady 
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fermentation makes it one of the best substances for the formation of “hot. 
beds,’ for which purpose it is much prized by market-gardeners, 
* * 7 * * * 


‘Tt is really to be regretted that the fibres of the nettle are not more ex. 
tensively used in our own country, as the ee thrives everywhere, 
may be grown in places which ean be rendered subservient to few other 
purposes. Though in order to produce a truly fine crop, rich land is indig. 
pensable.”’ 

The last remark of Lady Wilkinson is natural, and frequently 
suggests itself when things that might be made useful are not jm. 
proved, or suffered to perish unused. The world, however, jg 
generally right in what it does in this way. Rags are turned to 
account in paper-making, because they have been paid for and 
worn out as linen, and are of no use for any other purpose except 
upon a limited scale, as making lint. Straw again is grown for 
its corn; it would never do to grow straw merely to make paper, 
So of wild plants; they are either limited in quantity, though 
they may not appear so from there being no demand for them, or 
the expense of collecting, transporting, and preparing them would 
cost more than the substances in actual use. So likewise in jm. 

roving say nettles for salad; we have lettuces which are better, 
They may pass as a shift or a variety, when nothing better 
ean be had, just as whole districts eat chestnuts in lieu of bread, 
while in Norway they mix sawdust with their meal when crops 
run short. Well, these may do when there is nothing else left; 
but mankind will leave off living on chestnuts as soon as they ean 
get barley bread, much more wheaten. Then the experienced 
count the cost of improvement, and will not give up rich land “to 
produce a truly fine x ¥ of nettles. The true rule of proseating 
is that followed in medicine, where the good gives place to the 
better or the best. Gentian is retained as a mild tonic; but many 
of the old herbalist remedies are dropped, or abandoned to the 
rustics who cannot pay for anything better. 

Questions of ‘‘ extended usefulness” however do not constitute 
the principal part of the book, There is beauty, there is poetry 
—at least in ae there is antiquity, there is heraldry, 
Ifere are examples of most of the topics combined in the beautiful 
broom. 

** © Oh, the broom, the yellow broom, 
The ancient poets sung it, 
And still the poets love to lie 
The summer hours among it.’ 

“* Nor is it very wonderful that they should do so; not alone on account 
of the golden glories of its radiant bloom, but because it grows in spots 
which are a very paradise to the poet’s heart. Shunning“the tranquil mea- 
dows and fertile corn-lands of better cared-for tracts, it lives away on the 
breezy hill-side, where no maledictory glance from the eye of the practical 
agriculturist turns upon its beauties. And there, with the breezes of hea 
ven blowing all around, it bathes in the flooding sunlight, and opens a er | 
sea of blossoms, whose tints seem to have been won from that light itself, 
There, too, in its taper branchlets the linnets build, and seem to furnish it 
with a living voice of joy and gladness, so that ceaseless hymns of thankfal- 
ness and praise rise like incense from its groves. . . 

** Nor is the ‘ bonnie broom’ less conspicuous in the annals of heraldry, 
and consequently in the history of dress; although under this head it is 
difficult, indeed impossible, to separate the very distinct though closely al- 
lied wi the genista, properly so called, or greenweed, and the cy/ises, or 
real broom. In fact, either appears to have been indifferently used. Ordi- 
nary history tells us that Henry II. of England, wearing the broom (p/ante 
genista) in his cap, assumed and transmitted the now royal surname of 
Plantagenet. But there is strong evidence to prove that Fulke, Earl of 
Anjou, the grandfather of Henry, wore the plant as the symbol of humility, 
in his penitential pilgrimage to the Holy Land; while it is certain that the 
son of this Earl, Geoffry, surnamed Pulcher, or Le Bel, both used the crest 
and bore the name, or more properly sowbriquet, surnames being then un- 
known.” 

The hop, (who would suppose it ) comes under the head of weeds, 
and was for centuries only an indigenous weed. ‘The time of its 
introduction, or rather cultivation, is not accurately fixed, A 
petition against its use was addressed to Henry the Sixth, and 
popular sayings or doggrel that connected hops with heresy, would 
carry its use back to Richard the Second, if not earlier. The op- 
position to hops, however, was as much interested as pious. 

** Its use was considered prejudicial to the interests of the ground-ivy, 
ale-hoof, sweet-gale, or bog-myrtle, and other plants, which were previously 
employed to give a bitter taste to British ale; for, certainly, even a heresy 
in the Catholic Church could scarcely have excited more acrimonious feeling 
than the question between ale and beer. 

‘* For a controversy between a/e and deer, it was; and to say that hops 
and beer came together into England is simply a truism; since at first beer 
signified an infusion of barley flavoured with the hop; while @/e was 4 
name restricted to the same infusion, flavoured with any other herb. Nor 
are the two terms very clearly defined in our language, even at the present 
day. ‘To this distinction the curious old song, ‘ The Ex-ale-tation of Ale, 
refers— 

* But now, so they say, beer bears it away, 
The more is the pity, if right might prevail; 
For with this same beer came in heresy here, 
The old Catholic drink is a good pot of ale.” 

Ale and beer, derived from malt, and a bitter infusion, were 2 

Al d beer, d df It, and a bitt f were not 
the only beverages of ancient times. The barbarous Danes brewed 
a something from the heather, which was called ‘lheather-ale. 
Happily, however, the art is lost; for we eannot think the 
beverage was of much value, notwithstanding this tale or legend. 

‘‘ When the Danes were building the Castle of Ballyportree, in Western 
Clare, they compelled men from every part of the country te render them 
assistance, making them work without rest or refreshment by day and by 
night, and that as each overtasked frame gave way the body was thrown on 
the wall and built into the vast sepulchral edifice. The feelings with which 
the castle, as well as its after inhabitants were regarded, may be better 1ma- 
gined than deseribed ; and when the Danes were nearly expelled from the 
country, this castle, the last stronghold of which they retained posseszion, 
made so fierce a resistance against the natives, that when it at length sur- 
rendered only three of the garrison were found alive ; these were a sae 
and two sons, the last of their countrymen then remaining in the island. 
Their conquerors, with uplifted axe, proposed to spare their lives, and even 
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to give them safe passage to their own land, if they would instruct them in the 
carefully guarded secret of brewing the heather-ale. For some time neither 
threat nor promise could avail, or extort the sacred mystery; after a time, 
however, the father consented, only demanding that his children should be 
put to death before he made it known, lest on reaching their native country 
they should betray what he had done, and so cause him to be deprived of 
life. Despising, perhaps, in their hearts his cowardice, the Irish chiefs 
obeyed his behest and killed the two sons; upon which the father exclaimed, 
with triumph in his voice, ‘ Fools! I saw that your threats and promises 
were beginning to influence my sons, for they were but boys, and might 
have yielded, but now our secret is safe, for neither ean have effect on me !’ 
In another moment this martyr of an insufficient cause was hewn in pieces, 
and thus it happened that the mystery remained unrevealed, though we 
must suppose it to be still lurking, in cherished secrecy, in its native Den- 
mark; lurking, perhaps, amidst the byways of that vast heath or heather- 
tract which forms an object of so much interest in the study of the distribu- 
tion of plants; stretching, with greater or less interruptions, from the ex- 
treme point of Jutland down to latitude 52° on the south, and westward to 
the ocean, and eastward over a great part of northern Germany.” 

The primary use of flowers would seem to lie in their perfume, 
and so it was for ages. But chemistry has changed all that. For 
some years it has been known that nothing of the lily or the 
eglantine entered into the so-named perfumes. Still the adulte- 
rator did use flowers of some kind, but now even flowers are not 


needed. 


“ In the nineteenth century, the rose can even be dispensed with in the 


manufacture of rose-water ; we ignore the necessity of gathering otto of 
roses from so uncertain a field as that in which the blossoms grow; chemis- 
try has discovered that the refuse of the organic kingdom is the source from 
which we may henceforth obtain our ‘ essence of roses’ ; the Bulgarian 
rose-grounds may grow sterile and bleak, the Vale of Kashmir become arid 
and bare, but we heed it not. The rose-essence of our future years will be 
procured from the offal which was before a nuisance to us, just as our va- 
nille is in future to be extracted from pit-coal ; and our essence of pears from 
creosote, ends of old ropes, and other such matters.”’ 

The book is illustrated by a dozen coloured engravings fur- 
nished to Lady Wilkinson, by Mrs. Berrington, and twenty-six 
wood-cuts. It is a neatly elegant volume fit for the table as well 


as the shelf. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 
History of Friedrich the Second, called Frederick the Great, 
lyle. Vols. 1. and I, 
Faults on Both Sides. By Mrs. Thomson, Authorof “ Anne Boleyn,” X&c. In 
three volumes. 


My Lady; a Tale of Modern Life. 


By Thomas Car- 


In two volumes, 





Essays. By Geldart J. E. Riadore, B.A. Cantab. Domestic Chaplain 
to the Duke of Buccleuch, &e.—Those essays were originally read as 
lectures, and have been revised, and extended to their present form. They 
are three in number, the first treating of the gradual growth and de- 
velopment of the Jewish law till it ended in the Christian Church, or 
more properly perhaps Church government, seeing that the closing topics 
are Episcopacy and the Apostolical succession. The second paper is a 
species of historical sketch of the Jesuits ; the third handles the very im- 
portant question of “the influence of locality,” that is of geographical 
features upon the character of peoples. In a literary sense the first 
paper is the best; “‘ Rob Roy is on his native heather ”—the chaplain is 
at home. Either from want of space, or from an attempt to emulate the 
comprehensive grasp and brilliant generalization of Macaulay, the two 
other Essays are rather vague and inconclusive. The third on the in- 
fluence of locality is to a great extent a question of political economy, in 
which science the essayist does not scem to be skilled, and consequently 
misses much that is to be seen. ° 

Romaie Beauties and Trojan Humbugs. By Rattlebrain.—It is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to give an idea of the publication, or even to form a 
conception of it in the mind. It is not a book of travels, or strictly of 
the impressions of travel, but the author seems to have been to the East 
and written down his notions of women, men, and manners in a style 
“as bad as bad can be.” It is not merely that there is the empty word- 
spinning, foreed vivacity, and affectation of depth which distinguish in- 
ferior but ambitious periodicals. There is in ‘‘ Romaic Beauties and 
Trojan Humbugs” a flippant self-sufficiency, striving after smartness, 
which we think excels all we ever met with, accompanied by the worst 
taste. Here and there some fact or smart observation may be picked 
out of the mass of verbiage, but when found, it does not repay the un- 
pleasantness of the search. 

The Local Government Act, 1858, and the Acts incorporated therewith, 
together with the Public Health Act, 1858. By Tom Taylor, Esq., M.A., 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law, &e.—An Act of the late session 
brings “ local government,” as regards “ hygiene’ and local improve- 
ments home to places “ with or without known boundaries,” and even 
where officials of so common a class as “ overseers or churchwardens” do 
not exist. How this government is to be originated, established, set-a- 
going, and carried on, is settled, it is to be hoped, by the act itself, the 
portions of former acts “ incorporated” with it, and the Public Health 
Act of 1858, altered from that of ten years ago. These are tests not to 
be tampered with by anything less than Parliament or the Judges. Mr. 
Tom Taylor’s task is to make the complex simple, the obscure plain, and 
to put law language into English. This he has done very well, according 
to our comprehension, in his introductions and commentary to the texts 
themselves. He has also given indexes. 

The Sceret of a Life. ByM.M. Bell. Author of “Deeds not Words,” 
&c.—One of Messrs. Routledge’s cheap “ original novels.” The scene is 
laid in modern life, and the main story as we understand it, connected with 
the love of the admirable heroine for a man who engages her affections 
while he is entangled with another woman. This woman he marries and 
1s eventually converted to goodness by misfortunes, his old love soothing 
his death bed and protecting his insane wife and young daughter. The 
story might be better planned and society more happily depicted, but we 
have read worse novels at more than a dozen times the price of The 
Secret of a Life. 

Old G ingerbread and the Schoolboys, By the Author of “ Uncle Jack 
the Fault-killer,” &e.—As far as matter and pleasant description of farm 





and country life go, this tale is very good, the descriptions being natural 
with a feeling of country freshness. The story of Old Gingerbread, the 
sobriquet of a fruit and cake stall-keeper, is, we think, mischievous from 
the false views it is likely to inculeate. The old man is a person of al- 
most impossible excellence ; his poverty—for trouble, his religion pre- 
vents him from feeling, is brought about by the discharge of a family 
duty towards near relations; the two boys and the goodnatured 
squire who rebuild Old Gingerbread’s cottage and make him comfortable 
are as unreal as himself; and to cap the moral, he converts four wicked 
boys who come to steal, by giving them more than they intended to take. 
There are four illustrations printed in colours, very pretty, but, like the 
story, not very real. 

Rhymes for Little Ones. By the Author of “The Servant’s Hall.”— 
Juvenile poems on games, lessons, and miscellaneous themes. They are 
sometimes childish in their tone, but always cordial and pleasant in 
spirit. Occasionally they reach a higher elevation than mao juvenile 
verses, though they are still “rhymes for little ones.” or instance, 
these lines from one of two poems on “ What is the tiniest thing alive.” 

* The diligent ant is small if you will, 
But the blight insect is smaller still. 
He is so small that we hardly can show 
Whether he be an insect or no: 
Yet he touches the rose and it withers away, 
Hie touches the vine and its tendrils decay 
And the ash and the elm and the great oak itself 
He quite lays waste for his mischievous pelf. 
Here is the lesson they call to mind ; 
Work, like the bee or the ant, you may find ; 
They are little, and so are you, 
But good, like them, if you choose, you can do ; 
And, alas, you also, if such your joy, 
Good, like the insect of blight, can destroy.” 

A Course of Exercises in German, with complete vocabularies. By 
Falck Lebahn, Ph. Dr.—The principal object of this educational book is 
to furnish a series of exercises on the irregular German verbs, but some 
are given on “the declensions of nouns and adjectives, as also on the 
pronouns, the regular conjugation and prepositions,’ while the more 
advanced exercises of necessity teach the general structure of the lan- 
guage. It is at once a simple and elaborate affair, well qualified to 
carry a learner through a course of German composition so far as gram- 
mar and construction are concerned, The vocabularies are both in Ger- 
man-English and English-German. 

Der Schwiker, an amusing introduction to the German Language on 
the plan of “‘ Le Babillard.”—Primarily a series of vocabularies on com- 
mon objects, and articles in common use, with a few common conversa- 
tions, but thrown into a species of dialogue, so contrived as to form con- 
tinuous sentences when brought together in a paragraph at the end of 
the vocabulary. Improved by a brief outline of grammar it would form 
a simple and taking introduction to German, It is a useful book as it is 


-_—-- . 
The principal reprint of the week is the fourth edition of Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s vigorous and interesting, if somewhat highly-coloured, life of 
Charlotte Bronte. It is compressed into a single volume. Messrs. Smith 
and Elder have also published a fourth and cheap edition of that strange 
but powerfully-written tale “ Paul Ferroll” ; and the same publishers 
bring out a third edition of Mary Sewell’s ‘“*Homely Ballads for the 
Working Man’s Fireside.” 
Messrs. Longman’s reprint of the week is limited to a new edition of 
“ Laneton Parsonage,” forming one of the uniform series of novels by 
the author of “* Amy Herbert”’ ; Messrs. Blackwood add another number to 
their sixpenny tales ; and Messrs. Routledge continue the elder Disraeli’s 
“ Curiosities of Literature”? by the publication of the second volume, 
The Life of Charlotte Bronte, Author of “* Jane Eyre” &c. By E. C, Gaskell, 
Author of “* Mary Barton,” &c. Fourth Edition. 
Paul Ferroll, A, Tale. By the Author of “IX. Poems by V.” Fourth 


Edition. 
Homely Ballads for the Working Man's Fireside. vell. Third 


thousand, 
Laneton Parsonage. A Tale for Children on the practical use of a portion of 

the Church Catechism. By the Author of ** Amy Herbert.” New edition. 
Tales from “ Blackwood.” No.7. A Reading Party in the Long Vacation, 


Father Tom and the Pope. 

Curiosities of Literature. By Isaac Disraeli. A New Edition. Wdited with 
Memoir and Notes by his Son the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, Chancellor of Her 
Majesty’s Exchequer. In three volumes, Vol. II. 


Fine Arts. 

A STOTHARD MEMORIAL, 
Thomas Stothard, the pure-hearted and gentle-minded, and (except 
Lawrence) perhaps the only British painter of his period whose name 
and works are still thoroughly familiar and popular, has been sleeping 
his last sleep in Bunhill Fields Burial-ground ever since 1834, and, up 
to the present day, no memorial of any kind marks the grave of a man 
whose works have delighted and done their part in refining three gene- 
rations. An endeavour is now being made to remedy this more than 
commonly noticeable and unhandsome neglect. A committee, including 
such men as Messrs. Dyee, Doo, Carpenter, and Cockerell, is formed for 
erecting to his memory some appropriate record, and several leading 
artists and connoisseurs are already on the list of subscribers. The 
question arises, we understand, whether this record should take the form 
of some monument on the grave itself, or should be of a more conspi- 
cuously public character, such as a memorial in the National Gallery, 
We should decidedly advocate the former plan. The real record of 
Stothard is his own works: we do not so much wish for an extraneous 
reminder of the man as for something to tell us that the spot where he 
lies buried is not altogether common earth. However this may be de- 
cided, we wish the effort a speedy and successful result. It is surely not 
too much to ask that every man whose powers raise him above the level, 
and have been consistently exerted for good in a wide sphere, should 
receive some grateful commemoration; and we are only surprised in 

this instance to be reminded that the debt has been so long due. 


By Mary Sev 





THE ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION, 

We take the opportunity at this the stagnant season of art-develop- 
ment in London, of calling our readers’ attention to a very useful—we 
might almost say at the present day indispensable—movement for the 
diffusion of a knowledge and study of the monuments of art through the 
medium of photography. The Architectural Photographic Association, 
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constituted in the May of last year, professes as its objects ‘1, to pro- 
cure and supply to sdenthen photographs of architectural works of all 
countries; 2, to form a collection of such photographs for the Associa- 
tion, and, if thought desirable, to exhibit them; 3, and in any other 
manner to render the art of photography serviceable to the promotion of 
the knowledge of architecture, and to the requirements of the profes- 
sion.” For the very moderate contribution of a guinea, a subscriber 
becomes entitled to his own choice, within certain systematic limits, of 
any four photographs of first-rate quality, from the monuments of all 
times and climes, so far as the operations of the society have yet ex- 
tended: about 10,000 photographs having thus been issued among the 
915 subscribers for the first year in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
The exhibition which was held by the society in the early part of the 
current year at the gallery in Suffolk Street amply sufficed to demon- 
strate the excellence of the works offered for distribution, and the spi- 
rited way in which the members have commenced their enterprise; in- 
cluding as it did works from Greece, Turkey, and Malta, by Messrs. 
Robertson and Beato; from Italy by the none Alinari; from Spain 
by Mr. Clifford; from France and Germany by Messrs. Bisson Fréres, 
M. Baldus, and the Reverend Mr, Sisson; from England and Scotland 
by Messrs. Fenton, Gutch, Bedford, and others. ‘The Association has 
evidently taken a good start; and we cannot doubt that its hold will be 
firm, its progress steady and vigorous, and its influence excellent. On 
the incomparable powers of photography in recording architectural works, 
details, and adjuncts, it were idle to dilate. 

While on the subject of the photographic art, we may mention that, 
among the portraits recently produced by that method, one of the most 
conspicuous and attractive is from the Prince of Wales, taken by the 
highly-skilled hand of Mr. Lake Price last year, published by Mr. Mit- 
chell, and now in course of being lithographed by Mr. Lane and others, 
A companion-portrait of Prince Alfred is also to appear. 





A “LONG-LOST TITIAN.” 

Almost all London probably passes through the Strand at some time or 
other within a quarter of a year. If so, all London must be by this time 
aware that a picture-dealer in that central thoroughfare, Mr. Barratt, 
professes, by very legible manuscript placards, to be in possession of 
“Charles the First’s Long-lost Inimitable Sleeping Venus, the chef 
@ euvre of Titian,” which * connoisscurs from all parts of the globe pro- 
nounce to be perfect.” Our own inspection of the work leads us to con- 
sider it a more credible Titian than such a “puff preliminary” had in- 
duced us to surmise. Without by any means committing ourselves to 
the definite assertion that it ‘s a Titian, we venture to avouch that it is 
either from his own hand, or a fine example of the workmanship of his 
school and period. The flesh is very broadly and excellently painted, 
solid, and delicate—notably the bust, and the right arm swerving back 
behind the head. The restorations, if any, have been skilfully managed : 
some may perhaps be detected or presumed in the somewhat luscious 
prettiness of the mouth, and in the lighted portions of the velvet couch 
on which the goddess reclines. We have not been supplied with any 
historic evidence that the picture is a Titian, or with any to identify it 
as having belonged to Charles the First. It is on record that a Titian’s 
Sleeping Venus was presented to that King by the King of Spain, and 
afterwards purchased by the Spanish Ambassador at the British Court. 
An earring which the Venus wears, said to be in the form of a crown, 
is pointed out as a confirmatory indication. But this is either a mockery, 
a delusion, or asnare : the so-called crown-form has nothing at all to do 
with a crown, but consists simply of some loops of riband attached to the 
pearl pendent. The proprietor professes to have had several advan- 
tageous offers for the picture—among others, from the Imperial Govern- 
ment of France. Patriotism, however, is too strong with him: his am- 
bition is to render the British nation the owner of the chef d@’@uvre, and 
the National Gallery its home. 





THE LIVERPOOL 
A controversy which excited a far wider than local interest, and of 
which we took count at the time, was fermenting last winter at Liver- 
pool. The Fine Art Academy of that town had bestowed its annual prize 
upon Mr, Millais’s picture of the Blind Girl, ex suite to several previous 
awards in favour of works of the Preraffaclite school. The exhibiting 
and other artists not of that school, backed by a considerable section of 
the local public, took umbrage at the decision of the Liverpool painters, 
and organized a rival exhibition; and this year concurrent exhibitions 
are held by the old ‘ Academy” and the new “ Society.” 
We commented on the dispute as a question of principle: the point at 
issue being whether a body of artists, such as the Liverpool Academy, are 


ACADEMY, 








at liberty to confer their marks of distinction according to the lead of their / 


patrons’ and visitors’ taste, or bound to act upon their own perception of 


what is best, second-best, and worst—a perception upon which they, as | 


themselves professors of the art, are justitied in laying some stress: and 
we had no hesitation in concluding that the latter rule, that by which the 
Academy had been guided, is the right one. It is with satisfaction we 
find that the Liverpool Academy, whether their rule brings them fair 
weather or foul, have the boldness to abide by it. Their prize for the 
present year has been worthily bestowed upon Mr. Madox Brown’s large 
historical picture of Chaucer reading the Legend of Custance before the 
Court of Edward the Third—a work well known in London, and of an 
importance and grand scale which, eyen apart from its high technic ex- 
cellence, entitle it to any public honour which it may be in the power of 
a public body to confer. We understand that opposition has not shorn 
the Academy of strength, and that its present exhibition is altogether of 
prominent merit, 


Literary Gleanings, 

A Derence or THE LatirupINARIAN Drvines oF THE REVOLU- 
TIONARY ERA.—‘* The second season of the Reformation, though treated 
now with unmerited disparagement, was not less worthy of admiration than 
the first. High Churchmen may be ashamed of an Archbishop who pro- 
posed a scheme of comprehension; Evangelicals, of a preacher who ap- 
plauded the Socinians ; and Coleridgians, of a theologian who was no deeper 
in metaphysics than the ‘Grotian divines’; but neither the Erastianism, 
the charity, nor the common-sense of a Tillotson would be at all unsuitable 
at this moment to a church openly torn by dissensions, and really held to- 
gether only by dependence on the state. It has been a current opinion, per- 
severingly propagated by adherents of the Geneva theology, that the spread 





ii 
of Arminian sentiments was equivalent to a religious decline, and concyy. 
rent with the growth of a worldly laxity and selfish indifference of ¢ 
The allegation is absolutely false. In literature, in personal characteristics, 
and in public life, the Latitude-men and their associates in belief bear 
ienennilie comparison with their more rigorous forerunners. There is not 
only less of passionate intolerance, but a nobler freedom from an equivocal 
prudence, in the great writers of the second period, than in the Reformers 
of the first ; and there is more to touch the springs of disinterestedness ang 
elevation of mind in Cudworth and Clarke than in Calvin and Beza, Noy 
did the return of ethical theory weaken the sources of religious action 
The very enterprises in which evangelical zeal most rejoices,—missions to 
the heathen, and the diffusion of the Scriptures,—were not only prosecuted 
but set on foot in new directions and with more powerful instrumentalities, in 
the very midst of this period, and by the very labours of its most distinguished 
philosophers. The Society for the Diffusion of Christian Knowledge, ang 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, were both born 
with the eighteenth century; and while the latter addressed itself to the 
natives and slaves of the American provinces, the former first made the 
Scriptures known on the Coromandel coast. It was Boyle who, of all men 
of his age, displayed the most generous zeal for the multiplication of the 
sacred writings, himself procuring their translation into four or five lan- 
guages. For thirty years he was governor of a missionary corporation, Yet 
the complexion of his theology is sufficiently indicated by the fact that he 
bought up Pococke’s Arabic translation of Grotius (De Veritate Christiang 
Religionis,) and was at the cost ef its wide distribution in the East, Ang 
who that has ever read it can forget Swift's letter to the Irish Viceroy (Lord 
Carteret) introducing Bishop Berkeley (then Dean of Derry,) and his pro. 
ject for resigning his preferment at home in order that, on a stipend of 100/, 
a year, he might devote himself to the conversion of the American Indians > 
The imperturbable patience with which the good Dean prosecuted his ob- 
ject, the self-devotion with which he embarked in it his property and life, 
the gratefulness with which he accepted from the Government the promise 
of a grant, and the treachery which broke the promise, and after seyen 
years compelled his return, make up a story unrivalled for its contrast of 
saintly simplicity and’ ministerial bad faith. These and similar features of 
the time superfluously refute the arbitrary and arrogant assumption, that 
no piety can be living and profound except that which disbelives all natural 
religion, no gospel holy which does not renounce the moral law, no faith 
prolific in works unless it begins with despising them. There was, how- 
ever, still a defect in this gospel of conscience.””-—F rom ** Studies of Chris- 
tianity,” by James Martineau. 

IpEALISM IN Art.—‘‘ We may now come to an understanding on the 
significance of the phrase Idealism in Art. Suppose two men equally gifted 
with the perceptive powers and technical skill necessary to the accurate re- 
presentation of a village group, but the one to be gifted, over and above 
these qualities, with an emotional sensibility which leads him to sympathize 
intensely with the emotions playing amid that village group. Both will 
delight in the forms of external nature, both will lovingly depict the scene 
and scenery ; but the second will not be satisfied therewith: his sympathy 
will lead him to express something of the emotional life of the group; the 
mother in his picture will not only hold her child in a graceful attitude, she 
will look at it with a mother’s tenderness; the lovers will be tender; the 
old people venerable. Without once departing from strict reality, he will 
have thrown a sentiment into his group which every spectator will recognize 
as poetry. Is he not more rea/ than a Teniers, who, admirable in externals, 
had little or no sympathy with the internal life, which, however, is as real 
as the other? But observe, the sentiment must be real, truly expressed as 
a sentiment, and as the sentiment of the very people represented ; the ten- 
derness of Hodge must not be that of Romeo, otherwise we shall have such 
maudlin as the ‘* Last Appeal.’’ Let us have Teniers rather than Frank 
Stone; truth, however limited, rather than spurious idealism, The mind 
of the painter is expressed in his pictures. Snyders and Landseer are both 
great animal painters, both represent with marvellous accuracy the forms 
and attitudes of animals; but Landseer is a poet where Snyders is merely 
brutal. Landseer paints his dogs, sheep, and stags with the utmost fidelity; 
he does not idealize them, except in that legitimate style of idealization 
which consists in presenting the highest form of reality : he makes his 
animals express their inner-life; he throws a sentiment into his groups. 
Snyders does nothing but represent dogs tearing down wild boars, or ani- 
mals in a state of demoniacal ferocity; Landseer makes us feel that dogs 
have their affections and their sorrows, their pride and their whims.”— 
Westminster Revicw for October. 

ADVENTURE With A GrizzLy Brar— When I write the word grizzled, 
I am led to a vivid remembrance of a very narrow escape that I once had 
from one that I had wounded when out shooting alone in California. On 
that occasion I had to run a considerable distance, with the bear in close 
pursuit, before reaching a tree, my only chance of preservation, No 
sooner, however, had I sprung and clambered up to the second branches, 
than 1 perceived Bruin Thad reached its base, and moreover, was on the 
point of climbing up after me. Fortunately the tree was an awkward one 
for him on account of its slender trunk, but was nevertheless climable and 
strong enough to bear his weight. Without a moment’s hesitation, 
and with all the deliberate impetuosity of desperation, I commenced 
loading my double-barrel piece, balancing myself meanwhile astride 
a branch, with legs depending and my left shoulder leaning against the 
trunk. I had nota moment to lose, the tree shook violently with the 
efforts of my grizzly enemy to ascend; and no sooner had I capped my 
charge, than up he came with stealthy but savage strides. He was within 
two feet only of me when I fired straight into his skull, upon which he 
fell half reelingly to the ground, and died within tive minutes.’ —Cornwal- 
lis's New El Dorado. 

Frencu Cookery tN THE Dicernes.—“ After breakfast the work of trim- 
ming the logs and washing the gold proceeded briskly till noon, when we 
assembled to dinner, which, instead of raw materials, consisted of a savoury 
dish of stewed squirrels, a ‘pan’ half full of transmogritied deer’s and bear's 
flesh, converted into a harricot with the assistance of wild vegetables, and 
some yam-like cereal called potatoes, grown and supplied by the Indians; 
all this had been dished up and mancuvred by one of the Frenchmen, who, 
as it turned out, had been a ranch, or restaurant keeper near Downieville, 
in California. We appointed him forthwith to be inspector and purveyor 
general of our commissariat, and intrusted him with all the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the cuisine, at a salary to be made up amongst us of ten 
dollars a day, which, strange to say, he agreed to. So much for F rench 
enterprise—the fact is, that Frenchmen love the comfortable, and conse- 
quently make bad pioneers—they are better adapted for following m the 
wake of explorers than for constituting such themselves, and more often, 
like this hero, prefer cooking for them to sharing the risk, and more arduous 
undertakings which the English and Americans plunge after and rejoice 1- 
I can compare them only, in the wilderness, to so many eats in a storm— 
they are never happy till they get within doors.””—Jd. 
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